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ADVEilTISEMENT. 


N o Autlior in the British lanjiiiage has eii- 
joj^ed the extensive popularity of the cele- 
brated Dean of St Patrick’s. K either the 
local and temporary nature of the subjects 
on which his pen was frequently engaged, 
nor other objections of a more positive na- 
ture, have afiecled the liriliiaucy of his repu- 
tation. In spile of the antiquated and un- 
popular ualurt' of Ins politics, — in spite of the 
misanthropical anti indelicate tone of some 
of his writings, and the trifling character 
of others, — the vdvid and original power of 
his genius has supported him in the general 
opinion, to an extent only equalled by his 
friend Pope, and far surpassing any other of 



iiiose geniuses who flourished in die Augus- 
tan age of Queen Anne. 

Yet of all authors, perhaps, who ever 
wrote, Swift appears to have lic-eii die uuisl 
inattentive to literary rcjmtuUou, and to have 
flung from him his numerous produedons, 
with the least interest in their future fate. 
The valuable and laborious edidon of Mr 
Nicol, was the first which presented to the 
public any thing resembling a complete col* 
lection of Swifds works ; and unquestionably 
those who peruse it, must admire the labour 
and accuracy of the editor. It has never- 
theless been generally understood, tliat fu- 
gitive pieces of the Dean of St Patrick’s, 
letters and anecdotes throwing light on his 
remarkable history and character, still re- 
mained excluded from this ample collection ; 
and above all, that a distinct and combined 
account of his life, selected from the various 
sources afforded by his coutradictmy bio- 
graphers and commentators, continued to bt; 
a desideratum^ 



The attempt to till up such a blank by a 
more complete edition of Swit’t’s works, can 
only be justified by stating the various ad- 
vantages which iiave been afforded to the pre- 
sent Etiilor, and of which, if he has not been 
able to a\ail liimself, liie bhnne undouiued- 
ly rests with himself, and not, with those 
friends whose liberality lias furnished him 
with such cojfious materials. 

The present edition of this incomparable 
English Classic is offered to the Puhiic with 
the ad vantage of possessing considerably iip- 
w'ards of a hundred original Lelltjrs, Essays, 
and Poems, by Dean Swil’t, which have not 
hitherto becni })rinled v. ilh his works, 'These 
have been recovered t’rom the fidlowing au- 
thentic sources : — I'irat, The most liberal 
communications liave been made by 'J’heo- 
philus Swift, Esq. Dublin, son of the learned 
Deane Swift, the near kinsman and biogra- 
pher of the celebrated Dean ol St Paliick’s. 
Secondiify A collection of Manuscripts, of va- 
rious descriptions, concerning Swil't and his 
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affairs, which remained in the hands of Di 
Lyons, the gentleman under wljo^e charge 
Swift was placed during the last sad period 
of his existence. To ihc use of these mate- 
rials the Editor has been admilUxi by the fa- 
vour of Thomas Steele, Esej. tlse nephew of 
Dr Lyons. Thirdly^ Fuuneeii original Let- 
ters from Dean Swift, never before publish- 
ed, two of which are addressed to Mr Addi- 
son, and the others to Mr TickcII the pool. 
This interesting communication the Editor 
owes to the liberality and kindness of Alajor 
Tickell, the descendant of the ingenious 
friend of Swift and Addison. Fourthly^ Se- 
veral unpublished pieces, from the originals 
in Swift’s hand-writing, in the possession of 
Leonard Macnally, Esq. barrisler-at-law. 
Fifthly unwearied friendship of Mat- 
thew Weld Haristonge, Esq. has furnished 
much curious and interesting infonnation, 
the result of long and laborious research 
through various journals and collections of 
rare pamphlets and loose sheets, in which 
last form many of Swill’s satires made their 
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first appearance. From such sources seve- 
ral additions hav'e been made to Swift’s 
publications upon Wtxjd’s scheme, as well as 
to his other ’i’racls upon Irish affairs. Shthbjy 
Th(? llev. Mr llcrwick, so v ell known to the 
literary world, has obliged the Editor with 
some curious illustrations of the Dean’s last 
satirical Tracis, and particularly of that en- 
titled the Legion Club ; and has also connnu- 
uicated to him the suppressed correspondence 
between Swift and Miss Yanhomrigh, which 
has been so long a desideratum in all editions 
of the author. 'Fhe Editor might mention 
many other gentlemen of literary eminence, 
who have had the goodness to givt' countc- 
nance to his undertaking. But enough has 
been said ibr the present purpose, which is 
only to give an account to the public of 
some of the facilities afforded to the Editor 
of improving the present edition ofbwift’s 
Works, both by the recovery of original 
compositions, and by collating, correcting, 
and enlarging those which have been ah-eady 
published. 
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In the Biographical Alenioir, it has b<'cn 
the object of the Editor to comltuisc the in- 
formation afforded by Mr Sheriilau, Ltird 
Orrery, Dr Delany, Deane Swiff, Dr John- 
son, and others, into one distinct ami coiti* 
prehensive narrative. Sonnj prelimiinuy 
critical observations arc ofFcrctl tni Swift’s 
most interesting productions ; and historical 
explanations and anecdotes accompany his 
political treatises. So that, upon the whole, 
it is hoped this Edition may be consitlered 
as improved, as well as enlarged ; and, in 
either point of view, may have some claim 
to public favour. 


Abbotsfokd, 
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JONATHAN SWIFT, D. D. 


SECTION I. 

Swifth parentage and hirtli^His life at college-^^Mis Jirst 
residence zcith Sir William TempU-^Visits Oxford — He 
fakes orders^ and obtaim the living of Kilroot — Resigns 
that living in favour of a fnend, and retimis to England 
— His second residence mth Sir William Tempk — The 
Batik rf the Books, and Tak of a 'Tub—Terses on 
the Burfiing of Whitehall — Swifts correspondence with 
Miss Wnrtjng — fie becomes acquainted with Stella — Sir 
William Temple dies and bequeaths hh works to Sir ft 
^Swfls views of promotion at the Court arc disap* 
pointed* 

T.HE life of Swift forms an interesting and in* 
striictive narrative to all who love to contemplate 
those alternations of good and evil which chequer 
the fate of individuals^ distinguished by their ta- 
lents and by their fame. Bom under circum- 
stances of the most pressing calamity, educated 
by the cold and careless charity of relations, de- 
nied the usual honours attached to academical 
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Study, and spending years in dependence upon 
the inefficient patronage of Sir William Temple, 
the earlier part of his history may be considered 
as a continued tale of depressed genius and dis- 
appointed hopes. Yet, under all these disadvan- 
tages, Swift arose to be the counsellor of a British 
administration ; the best defender of their mea- 
sures; and the intimate friend of all who were 
noble or renowned, learned or witty, in the classic 
age of Queen Anne. Nor were the events of his 
latter years less strongly contrasted. Involved 
in the fall of his patrons, he became a discontent- 
ed and persecuted exile from England, and from 
his friends, yet, almost at once, attained a pitch of 
popularity which rendered him the idol of Ireland, 
and the dread of those who ruled that kingdom. 
Nor was his domestic fate less extraordinary — lov- 
ing, and beloved by twm of the most beautiful and 
interesting women of the time, he was doomed to 
form a happy and tranquil union with neither, and 
saw them sink successively to the grave, under 
the consciousness that their mortal disease had its 
source in disappointed hopes, and ill-requited af- 
fection. His talents, also, the source of his fame 
and his pride, whose brilliancy had so long 
dazzled and delighted mankind, became gradual- 
ly clouded by disease, and perverted byjiassion, 
as their possessor approached the goal of life j 
and, ere he attained it, were levelled far below 
those of ordinary humanity. From the life of 
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Swift, therefore, may be derived the important 
lesson, that, as no misfortunes should induce ge- 
nius to despair, no rank of fame, however elevat- 
ed, should encourage its possessor to presump- 
tion. And those to whom fate has denied such 
brilliant qualities, or to whom she has refused the 
necessary opportunities of displaying them, may 
be taught, while perusing the history of this illus- 
trious man, how little happiness depends upon 
the possession of transcendent genius, of political 
influence, or of popular renown. 

Jonathan Swift, Doctor of Divinity, and Dean 
of St Patrick’s, Dublin, was descended from tlie 
younger branch of the family of Swifts, in York- 
shire, which had been settled in that county for 
many years. His immediate ancestor was the 
Reverend Thomas Swift, vicar of Goodrich, in 
Herefordshire, and proprietor of a small estate in 
that neighbourhood. At the beginning of the 
civil wars, this gentleman distinguished himself 
by his zeal and activity in the cause of Charles I.,j 
and his grandson has recorded, in a sepai-ate me- 
moir, his exploits and sufferings during the civil 
wars. To that memoir, and the notes which 
accompany it, the reader is referred for farther 
particulars concerning Swift’s family*. After 
having been repeatedly plundered by the par- 


*■ See No. I, Appendix. Swift put up a plain monument 
to his grandfather, and also presented a cup to the church of 
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liamentary soldiers, even to the clothes of the in- 
fant in the cradle, (which, according to family tra- 
dition, was Jonathan, father of the Dean,) and to 
the last loaf which was to support his numerous 
family, Thomas Swift died in the year 1658, 
leaving ten sons^ and three or four daughters, 
with no other fortune than the small estate to 
which he was born, and that almost ruined by fines 
and sequestrations. 

The sutFerings of this gentleman were of some 
service to his family after the restoration; for 
Godwin Swift, his eldest son, who had studied at 


Goodrich, or Gotheridge, He sent a penciled elevation of the 
snonumeat, (a simple tablet,) to Mrs Howard, who returned 
it with the folio wirig lines, inscribed on the drawing by Pope* 
The paper, now before the editor, is indorsed in Swift’s hand. 
Model of a monument for my grandfather, with Mr Pope’s 
roguery.” 

Jonathan Swift 
Had the gift,- 
By fatherige, motherige, 

And by brotheiige, 

To come from Gutherige, 

But now is spoiled clean. 

And an Insh Dean. 

In this church he has put, 

A stone of two foot j 
With a cup and a can, Sir, 

In respect to his grandsire ; 

So Ireland change thy tone. 

And cry, O bond O hone 1 
For England hath its own. 

The lines, originally written in pencil by Pope, are traced 
oter in ink by Dr Lj ons, as a memorandam bears. It oc- 
curred amongst Or Lyons’ manuscripts. 


JONATHAN SWIFT, D. D. 


Gray’s Inn, and had been called to the bar, was ap» 
pointed attorney-general of the Palatinate of Tip- 
perary, under the Duke of Ormond, He was a 
man of talents, and appears to have possessed a 
considerable revenue, which he greatly embar- 
rassed by embarking in speculative and expen- 
sive projects, to which his nephew, Jonathan, 
ever after entertained an unconquerable aver- 
sion*. Meantime, however, the success of God- 
win Swift, in his profession, attracted to Ireland 
three of his brethren, William, Jonathan, and 


^ One of these projects seems to have been the iron manu- 
factory at Swandlingbar, mentioned sarcastically by the Dean 
in his Essay on Barbarous Denominations in Ireiandj Vol. VIL 
p, 36^, Swift^s dislike to projects and projectors^ is exhibited 
in his Essays on English Bubbles, and the subsequent Tracts 
relating to the proposed establishment of a bank in Ireland. 
The following anecdote is also recorded on the same subject : 

When Swift was at Holyhead, waiting for a fair wind 
to sail for Ireland, oae Welldoti, an old seafaring man, sent 
him a letter that he had found out the longitude, and 
would convince him of it 5 to which the Dean answered, in 
writing, that if he had found it out, he must apply to the 
Lords of Admiralty, of whom, perhaps, one might be found 
who knew something of navigation, of which he was totally 
ignorant ; and that he never knew but two projectors, one of 
whom, (meaning his uncle Godwin,) ruined himself and family, 
and the other hanged himself ; and desired him to desist, lest 
one or other might happen to him/' — Swiftiana, London, 
1804, 12mo, Vol, I. p. 177. The other unfortunate projec- 
tor, was probably Joseph Beaumont, often mentioned in Swifts 
journal, who committed suicide. 
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Adam, all of whom settled in that kingdom, and 
there lived and died, 

Jonathan Swift, the father of the celebrated 
author, was the sixth or seventh son of the Vicar 
of Goodrich, the number of whose descendants, 
and the obscurity of their fortunes, does not ad- 
mit of distinguishing his lineage more accurately. 
Jonathan, like his brother Godwin, appears to have 
been bred to the law, though not like him called 
to the bar. He added to the embarrassments of his 
situation, by marrying Abigail Ericke of Leices- 
tershire, a lady whose ancient genealogy was her 
principal dowry. The Dean has, himself, in- 
formed us, that his father obtained some agencies 
and employments in Ireland ; but his principal 
promotion seems to have been the office of stew- 
ard to the society of the King’s Inns, Dublin, to 
which he was nominated in 1665, 

This situation he did not long enjoy, for he 
died in 1667, two years after his appointment, 
leaving an infant daughter and his widow, then 
prec.nanr, in a very destitute situation as Mrs 
Swift was unable, without the assistance of the 


* The following origina) docaments, procured by the kind- 
ness of Mr Hartstonge, establish the time of his appoint- 
ment and death, and also the destitute circumstances of the 
poet’s mother. As Mr Swift stares himself to have been con- 
versant about the King’s Inns for six or seven years before the 
date of his petition, it is probable that he came to Ireland up- 
on the death of his father, in 1658. 
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society, even to defray the expeiice of her hus- 
band’s fiineral. 


To his Grace the i^ord Chdiicellor, the Rii^ht nonoiirable 
the Judges, and o<her the Honourable Benchers of the Hon- 
ourable Society of the King’s Inns, Dublin* 

The humble Petition of Jonathan Swift 
Humbly sheweth, 

That the stewardship of this Honourable Society is now 
become void by the death of Thomas \Vale, the late steward 
thereof : That your petitioner, his father, and their whole fa- 
mily, have been always very loyal and faithful to his said Ma- 
jesty and his royal father, and have been very great sulierers 
upon that account ; That your petitioner, for these si? or 
seven years last past, hath been much conversant about the said 
Inns, and is very well acquairued with the duty and employ- 
ment belonging unto the steward thereof, he having assist 
the said Thomas Wale in entering of the orders of your hrm- 
ours, and in the settling and ordering other things belonging 
to the said employment 

“ That your petitioner doubts not but if your honours will 
be pleased to confer the said emolov merit of steward upon 
your petitioner, that he shall give yoar honours all sadsfacaou 
imaginable therein. 

lie therefore humbly prays that your honours will be 
pleased to confirm the said stewardship upon him. 

And he shaU pray, ’5* 

[Extracted from the Black.book of the King’s Inns, in the 
library, Henrietta Street, Bubiin, p. 242 ] 

1 compared the above extracts with Mr Hartstonge, and 
can certify its correctness with the original 

B* T. Dohtgg, 

Presented to a Council held ^ Librarian to the Honourable 
at the King's Inns, V Society of King’s Inns, 
Dublin, 14th Nov* Ibbo. y Dublin, Dec* ^S4ih, ISIO. 
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Dryden William Swift, the brother of the de- 
ceased, seems to have been active in behalf of his 


At a Council holden at the King’s Inns, Ikiblin, tha 
25th day of January 1 665*5. 

[Amongst other matters it was] 

Ordered 

That Jonathan Swift, upon his petition, be admitted 
steward of this house. 

[Signed} 

Michl. Dublin, Can. 

J. Temple, [Master of the BoHs.] 

W. Aston, [puisne Justice of theKbg^s Bench.} 

Jn. Bysse, [Chief Baron.} 

Robt. Kennedy, [Baron of the Exchequer.] 

Jerome Alexander, [p. Justice of the Common Pleas.]’*’ 
I also compared the abore, 

B. T. DohigCt. 

The period of the death of the above mentioned Mr Jona^ 
than Swift is fully ascertained, by the following petition of 
his widow, Mrs Abigail Swift, to the Honourable Society of 
King’s Inns, presented at a council held the 15th of April, 
1667. 

To his Grace the Lord Chancellor, and the Right Honour* 
able the Judges and Benchers of the Honourable Society of 
the King’s Inns. 

The humble Petition of Abigail Swift, widow ; 

Humbly sheweth, 

That it having pleased God to take away your petition* 
ef’s husband, the late steward of this Ilonourablo Society, 
unexpectedly, and your petitioner being left a disconsolate 
widow, hath this affliction added to her, that there is due to 
her from the several members of this Honourable Society, for 
Commons and Cost Commons, about six score pounds sterling. 
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sister-in-law, but Godwin, who was supposed to 
be wealthy, was her chief support; and, lipon the 


which she is noways able to get in without your honours as- 
sistance: That your petitioner hath desired her late husband’s 
brother, William Swift, to help her in getting in her said mo- 
ney, who hath manifested himself very willing to assist her, 
but hath been denied by several persons, upon pretence that 
he had no authority to receive the same. 

Now, for as much as your petitioner hath no friend next 
your honours, but her said brother to rely upon, and that 
he, your petitioner’s said brother, cannot befriend her wiih- 
out he be authorised by your honours’ orders to the pur- 
pose, 

May^ it therefore please your honours to grant your pe- 
titioner an order, wherein the said William Swift may be 
authorised and appointed to gather in yout petitioners 
said money. 

And your petitioner shall ever pray,” 
£The prayer of which petition was fully granted upon the 
same day, and her brother-in-law appointed to receive the 
monies due.] 

(Extracted from the Blark-book of the King’s Inns, Dub- 
lin, page 248.) I also compared the above, 

B. T, Duhiog. 

I have seen another original petition from Mrs Abigail 
Swift, presented in council to the Society of King’s Imis, in 
the month of January, less than two months after the birth of 
her son, which was on the 30th of November 1667. I am 
•^bus irresistibly convinced, and entirely concur in opinion 
with Mr Duhigg, (sec his history of the King’s Inns, page 
248,) that the illustrious Jonathan Swift, the Dean of St Pa- 
trick’s, Dublin, was undoubtedly born in Ireland. This lat- 
ter petition, here noticed, is in the Black-book of the King’s 
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SOth of November I6fi7j being St Andrew’s day., 
she was delivered of the celebrated Jonathan Swift, 
The place of his birth was a small house, now cal- 
led No. 7. in Hoey’s Court, Dublin, which is stili 
pointed out by the inhabitants of that (jiiarter^. 
His infancy was marked by a chance as singidar 
as that of his father, whose cradle had been plun- 
dered of the bedding by Kirle’s troopers, llie 
nurse to whom he was commiUed was a native of 
Whitehaven, to which town she was recalled, by 
the commands of a dying relation, from whom 
she expected a legacy. She actually stole away 
her charge, out of mere affection, and carried him 
to Whitehaven, where he resided three years ; for 
his health was so delicate, that rather than ha^iard 
a second voyage, his mother chose to fix his resi« 
dence for a time with the female who had given 


Inns, Dublin, p. ^76, whicb states her poverty, and her de« 
sire to pay the funeral expences of her late husband, and pray- 
ing that the society do pay her the arrears due, 

Matthew Welb Hautstonge* 

I compared the above with Mr Hartstonge, 

B* T. DoiiiGGr 

Entry on the King’s Inns Roll. 

On the 26th of January 1665, Jonathan Swift was ad* 
mitted into this Society*’’ 

[Black-book of the King’s Inns, p* 197.] 

* The antiquity of its appearance seems to vindicate the 
truth of the tradition* In 1809 it was occupied by Mrs %lack* 
son, a dealer in ear then- ware. 
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such a singular proof of her attachment. The 
nurse was so careful of the child’s education, that 
when he returned to Dublin he was able to spell, 
and when five years old he could read any chap- 
ter of the Bible. 

Swift was now to share the indigence of a mo- 
ther, whom he tenderly loved, and to subsist up- 
on the support afforded by his uncle Godwin. 
It seems probable, that these irritating and 
degrading circumstances sunk deep into his 
haughty temper, even at an early period of life, 
and that even then commenced that war of his 
spirit with the world, which only ended when his 
faculties were utterly subdued by disease. Burn 
a posthumous child, and bred up as an object of 
charity, he early adopted the custom of observing 
his birth-day, as a term, not of joy, but of sorrow, 
and of reading, when it ammally recuired, the 
striking passage of Scripture, in which Job laments 
and execrates the day upon which it was said in 
his father’s house, ‘‘ that a man cliild was born.” 
The narrowness of the allowance afforded for his 
maintenance and education, added to his unhap- 
piness, and was naturally imputed to the sordid 
parsimony of his uncle. It is true, that subse- 
quent events showed that Godwin Swift was un- 
der the necessity of regulating this allowance by 
the real state of his embarrassed circumstances, 
rather than by the opinion which his nephew, in 
common with the rest of the world, entertained of 
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his wealth. But although it w^as afterwards dis- 
covered, that his liberality had borne full propor- 
tion to the former criterion. Swift appears never to 
have lost the unfavourable impression which had 
once been made, and certainly held Godwin Swift’s 
remembrance neither in love nor veneration*. 

Meamxhi'e his education proceeded apace. 
At the age of six years, he was sent to the school 
of Kilkenny, endowed and mainlamcd by the Or- 


^ He mentions him with cllsresnect in the anecdotes of the 
familv, and elsewhere; and 1 have the following remarkable 
aneciote from rheophiliis Swift, Esq. the grandson of God” 
win, and grand-nephew of the Dean, to whom it was often rc« 
lated by Mrs Wldieway. The reverend Dr Whittingham^ 
Archdeacon of Dublin, a bold and ready talker, used to 
be forward to show his colloquial courage where few would 
have chosen to exercise it, Ly attack ;ng Dean S%vift, and that 
with ^roat rudeness and seveiity. At a visitation dinner^ 
they chanced to be placed nearly opposite to each other at 
table, when Dr Whittingliam suddenly asked, Pray Mr 
Dean, was it not your upxle Godwin who educated you . 
Swift atFected to hear this insulting question. At length 
it was twice repeated, with a loud and bitter accent, when 
the Dean answered abruptly, “ Yes ! He gave me the education 
of a dog,’^ — Then’’ answered Wluttinghani, grinning, and 
denchins: his band, You have not the gratitude of a dog.” 
The instant interposition of the Bishop prevented the personal 
violence which was likely to follow on this colloquy. This 
story is alluded to by Dr Delany, in his sixteenth letter to 
Lord Orrery, but the circumstances are concealed and altered. 
Notwithstanding the violence of this altercation, the Dean and 
Archdeacon Whittingham were reconciled by the interference 
of the bishop, and became afterwards good friends. 
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tnond family, where his name, cut in school- 
boy fashion, upon his desk or form, is still shewn 
to strangers. Here he learned to say, latino-an^ 
■gUci, the words Mi dux et amasti lux, the first 
germ of the numerous Jeux d' esprit which passed 
between him and Sheridan, during his declining 
years. 

From Kilkenny, Swift was remove^ at the age 
of 14, and admitted into Trinity College, Dublin, 
where, as appears from the book of the senior 
lecturers, he was received as a pensioner under 
the tuition of St George Ashe, on 24th April 
1682. His cousin, Thomas Swift*, was admit- 
ted at the same lime ; and the mention of the 
two names throughout the College records, with- 
out the Christian appellative, has thrown uncer- 
tainty upon some minute points of the Dean’s 
biography. 

When Swift was entered at the University, the 
usual studies of the period were required of him, 
and of these, some were very ill-suited to his 
genius. Logic, then deemed a principal object 
of learning, was in vain presented to his no- 
tice ; for his disposition altogether rejected the 


* Son to his uncle Thomas, who had been bred at Oxford. 
Swift’s college-companion afterwards became rector of Piit- 
tenham in Surrey, and affected to hare a share iu the original 
concoction of the Tale of a Tub. Swift used to call him in 
contempt his ‘‘ parson •consin.” 
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learned sophistry of Smiglecius, Kcckerroanrii; , 
Biirgersdicius, and other ponderous worthies now 
hardly known by name; nor couk! his tutor ever 
persuade him to read three pages in one of them, 
though some acquaintance with the commen- 
tators of Aristotle was absolutely necessary at 
passing examination for his degrees. Neither 
did he payjregular attention to other studies more 
congenial to his disposition. He read and studied 
rather for amusement, and to divert melancholy 
reflections, than with the zeal of acquiring know- 
ledge. But his reading, however desultory, must 
have been varied and extensive, since he is said 
to have already drawn a rough sketch of the Tale 
of a Tub, which he communicated to his compa- 
nion Mr W aryng*. We must conclude then, that 
a mere idler of the 17th century might acquire, 
in his horns of careless and irregular readintr, a 
degree of knowledge which would startle a severe 
student of the present age. We have few means 
of judging of the extent of Swift’s real learning ; 
it cannot perhaps be termed profound, but it was 
certainly extensive. His writings evince great 
general acquaintance with history and poetry, 
both ancient and modern; nor is he ever at a 
loss for such classical allusions and quotations as 
most aptly illustrate the matter of which he 


This fact Mr Waryng often mentioned to Mr Whiteway, 
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treats. Yet although he thought so lightly of bis 
own acquisitions, that he talked of having lost de- 
gree for dulness and insufficiency, and, although 
he used with great vehemence to rebuke those wdio 
bestowed the name of scholar on any one whom 
they could not prove to have spent most of his 
days in study, the chai acter of a mere plodding 
student did not stand high in his estimation. 
Bentley, whom he unjustly ranked in tliis dull 
and laborious class, used to be honoured with the 
epithets of Juhar AngUcaniim., Lux Briianuiui, 
Sidus BritannScum, l^c. by the foreign literati. 
This Swift could not bear, and in the predictions 
of Isaac Bickerstaff, he launches some satirical 
shafts at the heavy politeness of the Higli-DiUch 
illustrissiini, and their extravagant compliments 
to each other 

While Swift, however, was pursuing his studies 
in this vague and desultory manner, they would 


^ If I had leave to have printed the Latin letters transmitted 
to me from foreign parts^ they \^ould fill a volume, and be a 
full defence against all that Mr Partridge and all bis accomplices 
of the Portugal inquisition will be ever able to object ; 
which, by the way, are the only enemies my predictions have 
ever met with at home or abroad. The most learned iVIon- 
sieur Leibnitz thus addresses to me his third letter : lllu4ris* 
sinio Bickerstqffio astrologice restauratoriy &e. Monsieur 
Le Clerc, quoting ^my predictions in a treatise he pun! is.sed 
last year, is pleased to say, ^ Ita nuperrime Bickerscalhm 
magnum illud AngUce sidtib'n'*’ IX. 188. 

VOL. I, B 
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have been altogether interrupted by the death of 
his uncle Godwin and the derangement of liis af- 
fairs, which then first became public, had he not 
found another patron in his uncle Drvdcn Wil- 
liam Swift. This gentleman gave the necessary 
support to his orphan nephew, and it v'ould 
seem with more grace and apparent kindness, 
though not more liberally than his brother God- 
win, for he too was in narrow circumstances. 
But Swift always cherished his memory, and re- 
corded him as the “ best of his relations.” He 
used also to mention an incident which occurred 
while he was at college, of which Willoughby 
Swift, his cousin, the son of Dryden William, was 
the hero. Sitting one day in his chamber, absolu- 
tely pennyless, he saw a seaman in the court be- 
low, who seemed inquiring for the apartment of 
one of the students. It occurred to Swift that tliis 
man might bring a message from his cousin Wil- 
loughby, then settled as a Lisbon merchant, and 
the thought scarcely had crossed his mind when 
the door opened, and the stranger approaching 
him, produced a large leathern purse of silver coin, 
and poured the contents before him, as a present 
from his cousin. Swift, in his extacy, offered the 
bearer a part of his treasure, which the honest 
sailor generously declined. And from that mo- 
ment, Swift, who had so deeply experienced the 
miseries of indigence, resolved so to manage his 
scanty income, as never again to be reduced to ex- 
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tremity. The system by which he regulated his 
expence was so very rigid, that, from many of 
his journals still existing, it is clear he could 
have accounted for every penny of his expendi- 
ture, during any year of his life, from the time 
of his being at college, uutd the total decline of 
his faculties. 

Pleasure as well as necessity interfered witli 
Swift’s studies. Poverty, and the sense of the 
contempt which accompanies it, often gives to a 
lofty temper a cast of recklessness and despera- 
tion, and Swift’s mind was by one of his friends 
well likened to a conjured spirit, that would do 
mischief if not supplied with constant employ- 
ment. Johnson, who studied at college under 
similar disadvantages, has expressed such feel- 
ings in his own nervous language. Hearing from 
Mr Boswell that he had been considered as a gay 
and frolicksome fellow, while at Pembroke, he 
answered, “ Ah ! Sir, [ was mad and violent. It 
was bitterness that they mistook for frolic. I was 
miserably poor, and I thought to fight my way 
by my literature and my wit ; so I disregarded 
all power, and all authority.” Even such a rebel 
against college discipline Swift appears to have 
been, under similar circumstances ; and it is re- 
markable, that, though far inferior in humour, in 
purity of style, and in comprehensive genius, 
Johnson bore a strong resemblance in his morbid 
temperament, political opinions, and habits of do- 
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inination in private society, to the Dean of St 
Patrick’s. Swift therefore, -whiic mifler the domi- 
nion of this untamed spirit, was gnilty of many ir- 
regularities, some which occasioned reproof, and 
some which led to yet more severe consequences. 
He repeatedly neglected, and affected to contemn 
the discipline of the college, and frequented 
taverns and coffee-houses. In the wantonness of 
his wit, he assailed the fellovrs of the university 
with satirical eflfusions, to whichthe speeches oc- 
casionally delivered by the Terr<s Filins gave suf- 
ficient scope. But though this species of satur- 
nalia had a prescriptive license, experience might 
have taught Swift that it was not to be relied on, 
and that the individual ridiculed watched his time 
and opportunity to retort upon the satirist the 
pain which he had inflicted. The earlier part 
of Swift’s academical course was more slightly 
marked with these irregularities, for no record of 
penal infliction occurs, until a special grace for 
the degree of bachelor of arts was conferred up- 
on him, on 13th February 1685-6. We are not 
therefore to look for the cause of the degrading 
manner in which this degree was bestowed, (as 
flowing, not from the merit of the student, but the 
unearned favour of the university), in Swift’s 
irregularities, but in the neglect of those studies 
which were then held essentia! parts of educa- 
tion. In going through the preliminary disser- 
tation, he was ignorant even of the necessary syl- 


5 
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logistic forms. He answered the arguments of the 
impugners in common language, and the proctor 
reduced his replies into syllogism, the candidate 
thus displaying a degree of ignorance of what was 
then miscalled the art of reasoning, whicli must of 
itself have called forth the mark of incapacity 
which was attached to his degree. Yet such was 
the strength of Swift’s memory, that, after thirty 
or forty years, he could repeat to Sheridan the 
propositions, as they were attacked and defended, 
in their proper scholastic technicality. 

The disgraceful note with which his degree 
had been granted, probably added to Swift’s ne- 
gligence, and gave edge to his satirical propensi- 
ties. Between the periods of 14th November 
1685, and 8th October 1687, he incurred no less 
than seventy penalties for non-attendance at cha- 
pel, for neglecting lectures, for being absent from, 
the evening roll-call, and for town-haunting, which 
is the academical phrase for absence from college 
without license. At length these irregularities 
called forth a more solemn censure, for, on 18th 
March 1686-7, with his cousin, Thomas Swift, his 
chum, Mr Warren, and four others, he incurred 
the disgrace of a public admonition for notorious 
neglect of duties. His second public punish- 
ment was of a nature yet more degrading. On 
20th November 1688, Swift, the future oracle of 
Ireland, was, by a sentence of the vice-provost, 
and senior fellows of the university, convicted 
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of insolent conduct towards the junior dean 
(Owen Lloyd), and of exciting dissension within 
the w'alls of the college. He shared with two 
companions the suspension of his academical de- 
gree, and two of the delinquents, Swift being 
one, further were sentenced to crave public par- 
don of the junior dean.* The bitterness of spirit 


^ Such is the account of this matter inferred by Dr Barrett 
from the college records ; and his aquaintatice %Tith the mode of 
keeping them, and the purposes for which they are made up, 
entitle his judgment to the greatest weight* Ills opinion is al- 
so confirmed by that of Mr Theophilus Swift, who expresses 
his conTiction, that, in consequence of his share in the acide- 
mical satires upon the Fellow's of Trinity College, Swif? was 
in danger of losing the testimonium of his degree, without 
which he could not have been admitted ad eundein at Oxford* 
And he supposes that, mortified at the recollection of the hu- 
niiliatiiig conditions imposed as his terms of pardon, his great 
kinsman was not unwilling that the particulars of the case should 
be sunk in a general report, that he had been refused his degree 
for insufficiency ,*-*a mode of stating the fact, which ivas likely 
to throw more discredit on the discernment of the heads of the 
university, than on his own acknowledged talents* Yet an 
ingenious correspondent has alleged the following reasons, to 
prove that this degrading ceremony never was submitted to. 

An ingenious friend to whom 1 lent Dr BarrcU’s Essay 
on the Early Part of the Life of Swift, returned it to me with 
the following observations thereon. I present them for your 
consideration. 

From Dr Barrett’s Life of Swift, it appears that he gra- 
duated above a year before the usual time, which in Trinity 
College, Dublin, is four years and a half, therefore special 
g7'aiia must mean that ho got it by interest or merit ; or, if it 
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witli which Swift submitted to this despotic in- 
fliction, if indeed he obeyed it, for of this there 
is no absolute proof, may be more easily conceiv- 
ed than described. The sense of his resentment 
shows itself in the dislike which he exhibits to 
his Alma Mater, the Trinity College of Dublin, 
and the satirical severity with which he per- 
secutes DrO wen Lloyd, the junior dean, before 
whom he had been ordained to make this unwor- 
thy prostration *. 

This unpleasant circumstance of the Dean’s 
academical life, has become gradually confound- 


was suspended after, as Dr B. suggests, it might have been re- 
stored to him on intercession of friends. Bat there appears 
little to countenance the supposition that he was ordered to 
beg pardon on his knees, and nothing to warrant the asser- 
tion that he submitted to such an indignity, as there is po trace 
of his remaining in college after the revolution, which is the 
date Dr B. assigns for that censure. The dates arc very con- 
fused and contradictory as to the two Swifts ; and, while he 
allows Thomas Swift to have had a scholarship, and suspects 
that Jonathan had not, he forgets that very few ever remain in 
Trinity College, Dublin, after graduating, unless they enjoy 
scholarships ; and that Jonathan Swift had one, appears far- 
ther from his remaining in Commons, and being, according to 
Dr B., suspended from Commons, by w^ay of punishment, after 
graduating, which could be no punishment at all to him, if Ms 
Commons were not at the charge of the university.’* 

See Voi. iV. p, 155. in which Dr Lloyd is said to have 
been bribed by a Deanery to take a cast-mistress off the hands 
of Lord Wharton.^ 
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ed with ihe yet more severe peuaUv of cxpufsioii. 
inda'led upon John one of iii^ co^npaihons. 

Mr Richardson has recorded a traditiuii, Itiut Su-ifl 
was expelled fr j>m college for wnUng a Tripos, us 
it is called, or satiruad oralion, uUered hv inin as 
Terrse-Filios^'. The research of toe learned Dr 
Barrett has a^ce]iained, that such a tripos was 
actually deli^'eled, llth Jn!x 1688. He laid 
published its contents, which are preserved in ihe 
Lanesborough MS. and he has proved, from the 
college records, that Jones, the Terrre Filins ui 
the period, was actually deprived of his degre^e, 
for the false and scandalous reflections contained 
in that satire, though tlie sentence was after- 
wards mitigated into a temporary suspension of 
bis degree and academical rights. But Jones. 


* Vol. VI. page 171. Richardson to Lady Bradshaiglp 
April %% 1762. — “ I am told my Loid [Orrerj j is mistaken 
in some of bis facts ; for instance, in that wherein he asserts^ 
that Swift’s learning was a late acquirement. 1 am very well 
warranted by the son of an eminent divine^ a prelate, who was 
for three years what is called his chum, ni the following ac- 
count of that fact. Dr Swift made as great a progress in his 
learning at the University of Dublin in his youth, as any of ins 
contemporaries ; but was so very ill-natured and iroublesome^ 
that he was made Terras Tilius, on purpose to have a pretence 
to expel him. He raked up all the scandal against the heads 
of that university, that a severe inquirer, and a still severer 
temper, could get together into liis harangue, lie was ex- 
pelled in consequence of his abuse ; and having his discQSsU^ 
afterwards got admitted at Oxford to his degreed^ 
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not Swift, was the Terrse-Filius so degraded. 
The inaccuracy of Richardson’s informer may be 
easily pardoned : he was recollecting the events 
of a remote period, when S wift and Joaes, friends 
and associates, both experienced punishment for 
petulant satire and insubordination. It is not, 
therefore, wonderful, that he confounded the cir- 
cumstances attending their delinquencies, and at- 
tributed the more weighty olFence, an offence, 
too, of which Swift a as likely to have been guilty, 
and the mote severe punishment, to him who af- 
terwards became tlie object of general attentio.n, 
It is probable, likewise, that the tripos may have 
been heightened by the satirical strokes of Swift; 
though I cannot think it likely that he w'as the 
principal author of the work, for which Jones 
sustained the sentence of expulsion, since, with 
all his grossness, it exhibits little of his humour. 
In l68S,lhe war broke out in Ireland; and Swift, 
then in his twenty-first year, without money, and 
if not without learning, at least without the repu- 
tation of possessing it, with the stains of turbulence 
and insubordination attached to his character, and 
without a single friend to protect, receive, or main- 
tain him, left the College of Dublin. Guided, it 
may be supposed, more by affection than hope, 
he bent his course to England, and travelled on 
foot to his mother’s residence, who was then in 
Leicestershire. Herself in a dependent and pre- 
carious situation, Mrs Swnit could only recom- 
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mend to hei* son to solicit the patronage of Sir 
William Temple, whose lady was her relation, 
who had been well acquainted -with the family of 
the Swifts, and, in whose house, Tliomas Swift, 
the cousin of our author, had already resided as 
a chaplain. 

The application was made and succeeded ; 
but for some time Sir William Temple’s pa- 
tronage seemed to be unattended either by con- 
fidence or affection. The accomplished statesman, 
and polite scholar, was probably, for a time, un- 
reconciled to the irritable habits, and imperfect 
learning of his new inmate*. But Sir William’s 


* lathe letter to Lady Bradshaigh, already q noted, Ricliardsoa 
says, Mr Temple, iiephe%v to Sir William Temple, and brother 
to Lord Palmerston, who lately died at Bath, declared to a friend 
of mine, that Sir William hired Swifl, at his first entrance into 
the world, to read to him, and sometimes to be his amanuensis, 
at the rate of L. 20 a^year and his board, wdiich was tiien high 
preferment to him ^ but that Sir William never favoured him 
with his conversation because of his ill-qualities, nor allowed 
him to sit down at table with him. Swift, your ladyship will 
easily see, by his writings, had bitterness, satire, morosencss, 
that must make him insufferable to his equals and Inferiors, 
and unsafe for his superiors to countenance. Sir William 
Temple was a wise and discerning man. He could easily see 
through a young fellow, taken into a low otEce, and in- 
ciined to forget himself. Probably, too, the Bean was al- 
ways un polite, and never could be a man of breeding. Sir 
William Temple wasi.one of the politest men of Ins time.^^~ 
Eicliardson's Corjespondeace, VL 171. The outlines of this 
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prejudices became gradually weaker, as Swift^s 
exquisite power of observation increased his fa«» 
culties of pleasing, while his knowledge was ex- 
panded by a coarse of study so hard, that it en® 
gaged eight hours of every day. Such a space 
of time, well employed, soon rendered a man of 
Swift's powers an invaluable treasure to a patron 
like Temple, with whom he remained about two 
year^. His studies were partially interrupted by 
bad health. He had contracted, from a surfeit of 
stone-fruit, a giddiness and coldness of stomach, 
which almost brought him to his grave, and the 
effects of which he felt during his whole lifetime.^ 


unfavourable statement are probably true, if restricted to the 
earlier part of Swift’s residence at Moor-park. But we must 
not forget, that the enmity which subsisted between him and 
all the descendants of Sir William Temple, may account for 
Mr Temple’s placing his conduct in a disreputable light. 

^ It here becomes the indispensable duty of an editor, briefly 
to notice the opinion expressed by the learned Dr Beddoes, 
who, in the ninth essay of his w ork entitled Hygeia, has dl** 
rectly ascribed the vertigo of Swift, with all its distressing con. 
sequences, to habits of early and profligate indulgence. And 
he has argued upon our author’s conduct towards Stella and 
Vanessa, as indicating the inflamed imagination, and the tXm 
hausted frame of a premature voluptuary, who still courted 
pleasures he was unable to enjoy. The same conclusion, Dr 
Beddoes is disposed to derive, from the tone of gross inde-f 
Ikacy, of which Swift’s writings afford too many proofs. To 
the hypothesis of this ingenious writer, we may oppose, first, 
the express declaration of Swift himself, that this distressing 
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At one time he was so ill that he visited Ireland, 
in hopes of experiencing bene6t from his native 
air; but finding no advantage from the change, 
he again returned to Moorpark, and employed 
in his studies the intervals which his disorder af- 
forded. It was now that he experienced marks 


malady origioated in the surfeit mentioned in the textj a cause 
which medical professors have esteemed in every respect ade- 
quate to produce such consequences. Secondly^ His whole 
intercourse with Stella and Vanessa, indicates the very reverse 
of an ardent or licentious imagination ; and proves his cold- 
ness to have been constitutionally inherent, both in mind and 
person, and utterly distinct from that of one who retains wishes 
which he has lost the power to gratify. Those who choose to 
investigate this matter further, may compare Swift’s Journal to 
Stella, with Pope’s Letters to the Miss Blounts, in which there 
really exists evidence of that mixture of friendshi]), passion, 
and licentious gallantry, which the learned author of llygeia 
has rashly ascribed to the correspondence belwcoa Swift and 
Stella. Lastly, Without raking deeper into such a subject, it 
may be briefly noticed, that the coarse images and descriptions 
with'which Swift has dishonoured his pages, are of a nature 
directly opposite to the loose impurities by which the exhaust- 
ed ‘voluptuary feeds his imagination. The latter courts the 
seductive images of licentious pleasure ; but Sw ift has indulged 
in pictures of a very dilferent class, and has dwelt on ph;^sicai 
impurities, calculated to disgust, and not to excite the fauc}% 
We may, therefore, safely take Swift’s word for the origin of 
his nialad), as well as for his constitutional temperance. (See 
p. 50.) And until medicdi authors can clearly account tor, and 
radically cure the diseases of their contemporary patients, they 
may readily be excused from assigning dishonourable caus«?s 
for the disorders of the illustrious dead. 
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of confidence from Temple, who permited him to 
1)6 present at his confidential interviews with King 
William, when that ^monarch hononred Moor- 
park with his visits, a distinction which Temple 
owed to their former intimacy in Holland, and 
which he received with respectful ease,* and repaid 
by sound and constitutional advice. Nay, when 
Sir William’s gout confined him to his chamber, 
the duty of attending the king devolved upon 
Swift; and it is recorded by all the poet’s biogra- 
pher’s, that William offered him a troop of horse, 
and shewed him how to cut asparagus the Dutch 
way. It would be unjust to suppress the addi- 
tional advantage he acquired in learning, by the 
royal example, to eat the same vegetable with 
Dutch economy, on which subject the reader 
will find a lively anecdote at the bottom of 
the page*. Other advantages of a more solid 


^ This characttTistic story is given on the authority of the 
father of my friend, Mr M. AVeld Hartstonge. Alderman 
George Faulkner of Dablin, the well-known bookseller, 
happening one day to dine in company with Dr Leland the 
historian, the conversation adverted to the illustrious Dean 
of St Patrick’s. Faulkner, who was the Dean’s printer and 
publisher on many occasions, mentioned, that one day being 
detained late at the Deanery-house, in correcting some proof- 
sheets for the press, Swift made the worthy alderman stay to 
dinner. Amongst other vegetables, asparagus formed one of 
the dishes. The Dean helped his guest, who shortly again 
called upon his host to be helped a second timej when the 
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nature were, however, held out to his ambition: 
and he was led to hope that he would be provid- 
ed for in the church, to which profession he was 
destined, as well by inclination as by so fair a 
prospect of preferment*. The high trust reposed 
in him warranted these hopes. For he was em- 
ployed by Sir William Temple to lay before King 
William the reasons why his majesty ought to 
assent to the bill for triennial parliaments; and 
he strengthened Temple’s opinion by several ar- 
guments drawn from English history. But the 
king persevered in his opposition, and the bill 
was thrown out by the influence of the crown, in 
the House of Commons. This was the first in- 
tercourse that Swift had with courts ; and he was 
wont to tell his friends that it helped to cure him 
of vanity: having probably anticipated success 
in his negociation, and being mortified in pro- 
portion by its unexpected failure. 


Dean, pointing to the alderman’s plate, “ Sir, first finish what 
you have upon your plate.” “ What, Sir, cat my stalks ?’* 

Aye, Sir! King William always eat the stalks !” “ And 
George,” rejoined the historian, (who was himself remarkably 
proud, and Tery pompous,) “ What, were you blockhead 
enough to obey him ?” “Yes, doctor, and if you had dined 
with Dean Swift, feife-o-fefc, faith you would have been 
obliged to eat your stalks too !” 

■* He writes to his uncle, William Swift, 59th November 
1692, “ I am not to take orders till the king gives me a pre- 
bend.” Vol. XV. p. 22fi. 
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In 1602, Swift went to Oxford for the purpose ■ 
of taking his master’s degree, to which he was 
admitted on the 5th July in that year. He seems 
to have been pleased with the civilities he met at 
Oxford, and observes, that he was ashamed to have 
been more obliged, in a few weeks, to strangers, 
than ever he was, in seven years, to Dublin col- 
lege*, The favour of Oxford necessarily implies 
learning and genius. In the former Swift was now 
eminent, and in the latter shewed the fair promise 
of an active and enterprising mind. Even in I69I, 
he informs his friend, Mr Kendal, that he had 
“ written and burned, and written again upon all 
manner of subjects, more than perhaps any man 
in England f.” Amidst these miscellaneous ef- 
forts, poetry was not neglected. The muses met 
him on their own sacred ground, and it is at Ox- 
ford that Swift produced his first verses, (reserving 
only his claim to any of those contained in the 


* The passage reminds ns of a similar expression in Dryden’s 
prologue to the university of Oxford. 

Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 

Than his own mother urnversityj 

Tliebes did his ^reen niiknow inar youth engage, 

He chnses Athens in las riper age. 


Both poets had received some censure from tlieir Alma Mater. 
+ Vol. XV. p. 221. 
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Tripos of Jones). It is a version of Horace, Book 

IL Ode 18.* 

^Tis true my cottaire mean anc! 

Not built for grandeur bu^ fur ease. 

No ivory cornice? can show, 

Nor ceilings rough with gold dis[ilays. 

No cedar beams for pomp and state, 

(To nature names confest unknown,) 

Repose their great and precious weight 
On pillars of the Parian stone. 

Not droptan accidental heir 

To some old kin less miser’s means ; 

No wealthy vassal’s gifts I wear. 

Rich purple vests and sweeping trains : 

But virtue and a little sense, 

Have so endeared me to the great, 

That, thanks to bounteous Providence, 

Nor have, nor want 1 an estate* 

Blest in my little Sabine field, 

Pll neither gods above implore, 

Nor, since in sneaking arts unskill’d, 

Hang on my wealthy friends for more. 

From day to day with equal pace 
Our sliding moments steal away, 

Nor is the fleeting moon’s increase 
Aught but her progress to decay. 


^ These verses were copied by Dr Hill of Dublin, from the 
original in the possession of Mr Worral, who %vas one of the 
Dean’s curates, and lived in great habits of friendship with him. 
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Yet you, amused witli airy drcamSj 
Forgetful that the grave is near^ 

Are busied with your endless schemes 
Of pleasant seats and houses here. 

The bounds of nature for your mind 
Too little seem, and you are poor^ 

Unless the ocean be confin’d 

T’ enlarge your borders on the shore* 

Nay more, profanely you leap o’^er 

Your peaceful neighbour's ancient bounds^ 

Invade the weak, unfriended poor, 

And seize his patrimonial grounds. 

Expell’d by you from their abodes, 

The tender w:fe and hu-sband fly, 

In vain they invocate their guds, 

In vain their helpless infants cry. 

And yet this dearly bought estate 
How quickly must its owner leave? 

The wealthy miser’s last retreat, 

And surest portion is the grave. 

What would you more ? impartial earth 
Wraps in her lap with equal care 

The high and low, nor royal birth 
Preserves its poor distinctions there* 

Not all Prometheus’ boasted art 
Could ever surly Charon sway, 

Nor gold itself work on his heart 
To wake him back into the day. 


VOL. I. 
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Proud Tantalus and all his race 
He holds in chains, the royal klu 
In vain implores the smallest i^^ract'j 
No patient em])irc his for sin. 

Yet call’d or not, the poor he Insars^ 
And in his last and painful strifcj 
To his assistance strai,^ht repairs, 
And carries o(F his load of life. 


Besides these verses, we find S.vift atteinjiting 
another stile of poetical composition Icns favour- 
able to his fame. This produced his Pindaric 
Odes, the only kind of writing which he seriously 
attempted without attaining excellence, and wliich 
must therefore be accounted among the iujudici- 
ous efforts of a genius wiiich had not yet become 
acquainted with its own powers. The undertak- 
ing is said to have been pressed upon liim by Sir 
William and Lady Temple, who were admirers 
of Cowley. But it is reasonable enough to sup- 
pose that Swift should have turned voluntarily to- 
wards that kind of metaphysical poetry, in which 
wit (if wit consists in presenting unexpected and 
ingenious combinations,) is the leading and dis- 
tinguishing feature ; and after all the vituperation 
which has been heaped upon these odes, they are 
not, generally speaking, worse than the pindarics 
of Donne and Cowley, which, in the earlier part 
of the century, gained these authors unbounded 
applause. It is said, that Swift communicated 
these poetical exercises to Dryden, whose con- 
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cise reply, — Cousin Swift, you will never be a 
poet,” — he neither forgot nor pardoned. One 
of the Odes is inscribed to the Athenian So- 
ciety, * in strains of eulogy of which Swift must 
have been afterwards ashamed, when he recol- 
lected that the Apollo of this English Athens 
was no other than John Duaton the bookseller. 
With the exception of these abortive attempts 
at a species of poetry of which the fashion had 
passed away, it does not appear that Swift made 
any efforts towards literary distinction; for the 
verses addressed to Congreve, November 1693, 
and those to Sir William Temple, in Docemher 
following, seem to have been the effusions of 
private friendship. From the first we learn, that 
Swift’s talents had raised him above the obscurity 
which attended his first years at Moorpark, and 
that he was now on friendly terms with Congreve, 
a man of the brightest comic genius whom B. iiain 
has produced. The same verses teach us, that ne 
already felt confidence in his powers of satire, 
and could predict the effects of that “ hate to 
fools,” which he afterwards assumed as his prin- 
cipal characteristic. 

My hate — 'Whose lash just Heaven had long decreed, 

Shall on a day make sin and folly bleed.” 

The verses on Sir William Temple’s illness and 


* Vo!. XIV. p. 23. 
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recovery, are of a different mood, and express 
strongly and pathetically tlie miseries oi lltf’ pre- 
carious situation under vvhicii his proud and in- 
dependent spirit was then straggling. He thus 
addresses his muse, which, since Coulcy s time, 
was the established mode in which a poet ex- 
pressed his complaints : 

ic Wert thou right womanj thou shouldSt hcoru to look 
On an abandoned wretchj by hopes forsook ; 

Forsook by hopes, iil fortune’s last relief. 

Assign’d for life to unremitting grief ; 

For let Heaven's \Yrath enlarge these weary days, 

If hope e'er dawn the smallest of its rays, 

Time o’er the happy takes so swift a ilight. 

And treads so soft, so easy, and so light, 

That we the wretched, creeping far behind, 

Can scarce th’ impression of his footsteps fmd.— 

To thee I owe that fatal bend of mind^ 

Still to unhappy restless thoughts incUn’d ; 

To thee, w^hat oft I vainly strive to hide, 

That scorn of fools, by fools mistook for pride ; 

From thee whatever virtue takes its rise, 

Grows a misfortune, or becomes a vice ; 

Such were thy rules to be poetically great, 

Stoop not to interest, flattery, or deceit; 

Nor with hired thoughts be thy devotion paid ; 

Learn to disdain their mercenary aid ; 

Ee this thy sure defence, thy brazen wall, 

Know no base action, at no guilt look pale ; 

And since unhappy distance thus denies 
T^expose thy soul, clad in this poor disguise ; 

Since thy few ill-presented graces seem 
To breed contempt w^here thou hast hoped esteem 
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These last lines probably allude to the cold- 
ness of Sir William Temple, and to a disagree- 
ment which began to take place between them. 
Swift sighed after independence, and seems to 
have thought that Temple delayed providing for 
him, from the selfish view of retaining his assist- 
ance, now become necessary to him. Temple, on 
the other hand, regarded his impatience as if tinc- 
tured with ingratitude. He offered him, but with 
coldness, an employment worth L. 100 a-year, in 
the office of the rolls in Ireland, of which he was 
then master. To this Swift answered, that since 
this offer relieved him from the charge of being 
driven into the church for a maintenance, he was 
resolved to go to Ireland to take holy orders. 
And thus they parted in mutual displeasure; 
Temple positively refusing to pledge himself by 
any promise of provision, in the event of his con- 
senting to remain \vith him; and Swift determined 
to exert and maintain his independence. 

When Swift arrived in Ireland, he found that 
the bishops, to whom he applied for orders, re- 
quired some certificate of his conduct during the 
time he had resided uith Sir William Temple. 
This must have been a grating task, for to ob- 
tain such a testimonial, required both submis- 
sion and entreaty; and, accordingly. Swift ap- 
pears to have paused nearly five months be- 
fore endeavouring to procure it*. The subrnis- 

* Swift’s letter to his cousin, Deane Swift, is dated at Moor- 
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sion, however, was at length made, and the en- 
treaty listened to, and “ Swift’s penitentiary let- 
ter,’’ farmed, probably, the ground-work of re- 
conciliation with his patron. Within less than 
twelve days after the date of that letter, he must 
have received the testimonial he desired, for his 
letters for deacon’s orders are dated 18th October 
1694, and those for priest’s orders on the 13th 
January following*. It seems probable that 
Sir William Temple added to the certificate de- 
sired, some recommendation to Lord Capel, then 
lord-deputy of Ireland, for, almost immediately 
upon taking orders Swift obtained the prebend 
of Kilroot, in the diocese of Connor, worth about 
one hundred pounds a-year. To this small living 
he retired, and assumed the character of a country 
clergyman. 

Swift’s life at Kilroot, however, so diflei'ent 
from that w^hich he had led with Sir William 
t emple, where he shared the society of all that 
were ennobled, either by genius or birth, soon be- 
came insipid. In the mean while. Temple, who 
had learned, by the loss of Swift, his real value, 


park, 3 d June 1694, and he then sa}s he left Sir William 
Temple a month before. The penitentiary letter is dated 
6 tli October following. 

^ Mr Sheridan beliered him to be ordained in the preceding 
September, but that he was mistaken is obvious, from the 
letter to Sir William Temple, and from the dates of the ofiiciai 
certificates of ordination^ which are now before the editor. 
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became solicitous that he shoiiU return to Moor- 
park. While Swift hesitated between relinquish- 
ing the mode of life which he had chosen, and re- 
turning to that which he had relinquished, his re- 
solution appears to have been determined by a 
circumstance highly characteristic of his exalted 
benevolence. In an excursion from his habi- 
tation, he met a clergyman, with whom he form- 
ed an acquaintance, which proved him to be 
learned, modest, well-principled, the father of 
eight children, and a curate at the rate of forty 
pounds a-year. Without explaining his purpose. 
Swift borrow'ed this gentleman’s black mare, 
having no horse of his own, — rode to Dublin, I’e- 
signed the prebendary of Kilroot, and obtained a 
grant of it for this new friend. When he gave 
the presentation to the poor clergyman, he kept 
his eyes steadily fixed on the old man’s face, 
which, at first, only expressed pleasure at finding 
himself preferred to a living ; but when he found 
that it was that of his benefactor, who had re- 
signed in his favour, his joy assumed so touching 
an expression of surprise and gratitude, that 
Swift, himself deeply affected, declared he had 
never experienced so much pleasure as at that 
moment. The poor clergyman, at Swift’s depar- 
ture, pressed upon him the black mare, which he 
did not choose to hurt him by refusing, and thus 
mounted, for the first time, on ahorse of his own, 
with fourscore pounds in his purse, Swift again 
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embarked for England, and resumed his situation 
at Moorpark, as Sir William Templets confiden- 
tial secretary. 

These are the outlines of a transaction, upon 
which, long after Swiff s death, malice or mad- 
ness endeavoured to fix a construction fatal to 
his reputation. This scandalous falsehood is only 
mentioned here, that it may nether be repeated on 
any future occasion^. 


^ In an edition of the Tatler in six volumes, 1786, execut- 
ed with uncommon accuracy and care, there occurs a note 
upon No- 188, which, among other strictures on Svi^ift’s 
history, mentions the following alleged fact: Lord Whar- 
ton’s remaikable words allude, not only to the odium Swift 
had contracted as the known or supposed author of the 
Tale of a Tub, &:c- but they seem to point more particu- 
larly to a flagrant part of his criminality at Kilroot, not 
so generally known. A general account of this otfente is 
all that is requisite here, and all that decency permits. In 
consequence of an attempt to ravish one of his parishioners, a 
farmer’s daughter, Swift was carried before a magistrate of the 
name of Dobbs, (in whose family the examinations taken on 
the occasion are said to be still extant at this day;; and, to 
avoid the very serious consequences of this rash action, irnmo- 
diately resigned the prebend, and quitted the kingdom. This 
intelligence was communicated, and \ouched as a fact well 
known in the parish even now, by one of Swift’s successors in 
the living, and is rested on the authority of the present pre- 
bendary of Kilroot, February 6, 1785.” 

It was not to be supposed, that a charge so inconsistent with 
SwifFs general character for virtue, religion, and temperance, 
should remain unanswered. Accordingly, a reply was addressed 
to the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, by Theophilus 
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Swift returned to the house of Sir William Tem- 
ple rather as a confidential friend, than as a de- 


Swift, Esq. who was justly zealous for the honour of his great 
relati\e 5 but it was refused admission on account of its length. 
An ans\^er is also to be found in Mr Monck Cerkelcj^^s lie. 
liqucs ; and^ in both cases, the advocates of Swift, or rather his 
vindicators, urge the utter improbability of the charge, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the Ctsse. Jt was showui by Mr 
Berkeley, that had such a criminal stigma ever stained the 
character of Swift, some allusions to it mu^t lune been found 
amid the profusion of personal slander with which, al one aine, 
he was assailed, both in Britain and Ireland. It was further 
remarked, that had Swift been conscious of meriting such an 
imputation, his satire upon Dean Sawbridge, for a similar crime, 
(VoL XI V. p 5i39.) argues little lets than iiisanity in the 
author. To which it might have been added, that tlic same 
reproach is thrown by Swift on Sir John Browne, in one of 
the Drapiers. (See VoL VIL pages 127, 149, 36d.) Above all, 
the proofs of this strange allegation were loudly demanded at 
the hand of those who had made public a calumny unknown 
to the eaglc-e}cd slander of the age in which Swift lived. To 
these defiances no iormal answer was returned, but tiie story 
was suiiered to remain upon record. That this most atro- 
cious charge may no longer continue without an explicit con- 
tradiction, 1 hcie insert the origin of the calumny, upon the 
authority of the Keverend Dr Hutcheson of Doiiaghadee. 

The Reverend Mr F r, a successor of Dean Swift in 

the prebend of Kilroot, w^as the first cuculator of this extra- 
ordinary story, lie told the tale, among other public occasions, 
at the late excellent Bishop of Dromorehs, who cumniilted it to 
wanting. His authority he alleged to be a Dean Dubbs, who, he 
stated, bad informed him that informations were acfually lodged 
before magistrates in the diocese of Down and Connor, for the 
alleged atteiupt at violation. But when the late ingenious Mr 
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pendent companion. The mark of kindness and 
confidence which he had exhibited in relinquish- 
ing that independence afier which he had longed 
so earnestly, marked at once the generosity and 
the kindness of his disposition, and Sir William 
was insensible to neither. He resided with that 
great man from his return to England in 1695, till 


Scalene, and many other literary gentlemen, began to press a 
closer examination of the alleged fact, the unfortunate narrator 
denied obstinately his having ever promulgated such a charge. 
And \vlicther the whole story was the creation of incipient in- 
sanity, or whether he had felt the discredit attached to his 
tergiversation so acutely as to derange his understanding, it is 

certain the unfortunate Mr P r died raving mad, a patient 

in that very hospital for lunatics, established by Swift, against 
whom he had propagated this cruel calumny. Yet, although 
— — r thus fell a victim to his own rash assertions or credu- 
lity, it has been supposed tliat this inexplicable figment did 
really originate with Dean Dobbs, and that he had been led into 
a mistake, by the initial letters, J. S. upon the alleged papers, 
-^hich might apply to Jonathan Smedley, (to whom, indeed, 
the tale has been supposed properly to belong,) or to John 
Sm^^h, as well as to Jonathan Swift. It is sufficient for Swift’s 
vindicatiou to observe, that he returned to Kilroot, after his 
resignathni, and inducted his successor in face of the church 
and of the public ; thit he returned to Sir William Temple 
with as fair a character as when he had left him ; that during 
all his public life, in England and Ireland, where he was the 
butt of a uhole faction, this charge was never heard of; that 
when adduced so many years after his death, it was unsup- 
ported b} aught but sturdy and general averment; and that 
the chief propagator of the calumny first retracted his asset®' 
tions, and finally died insane. 
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Temple’s death in 1699, scarce a cloud interven- 
ing to disturb the harmony of their friendship. A 
cold look from his patron, such was the veneration 
with which Swift regarded Temple, made him un- 
happy for days * ; his faculties were devoted to 
his service, and, during his last decline. Swift re- 
gistered, with pious fidelity, every change in his 
disorder; and concluded the journal, “ He died at 
one o’clock this morning, (27th January 1698-9,) 
and with him all that was good and amiable among 
men.” From another memorandum, copied by 
Thomas Steele, Esq. junior, we have this farther 
character by our author of his early patron; “ He 
was a person of the greatest wisdom, justice, libe- 
rality, politeness, eloquence, of his age and na- 
tion; the truest lover of his country, and one that 
deserved more from it by his eminent public ser- 
vices, than any man before or since : besides his 
great deserving of the commonwealth of learning; 
having been universally esteemed the most accom- 
plished wu’iter of his time.” 

Among the most acceptable services which 
Swift could render Temple during this period, was 
his powerful assistance in the dispute concerning 


* In the Journal to Stella, he says, “ Don’t you remember 
how I used to be in pain, when Sir William Temple would 
look cold and out of humour for three or four days, and I 
used to suspect a hundred reasons? I have plucked up roj 
spirit since then, faith ; he spoiled a fine gentleman.”— S, 
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the superioriiy of ancient or modern learning, ms 
which his patron had taken an anxioas share, and 
had experienced some rough treatment from Wot- 
ton. This controversy, with other foolish fashions, 
had passed to England from France, where Fon- 
tenelle and Perrault had first ventured to assert 
the cause of the moderns. Upon its merits it may 
be sufficientto observe, that the field of comparison 
is infinitely too wide to admit of precise parallels, 
or of accurate reasoning. In works of poetry and 
imagination, the precedence may be decidedly al- 
lotted to tiie ancients, owing to tlie superior beau- 
ties of their language, and because they were the 
first to employ these general and obvious funds 
of illustration, which can appear original in those 
only b}^ whom they were first used. On the other 
hand, in physical science, w'hicl'i necessarily is 
gradually enlarging its bounds, both by painful 
research and casual discovery, and in ethics, 
■where the moderns enjoy the advantages of a 
pure religion and more free polity, it seems that 
they have far outshone their predecessors. But 
there is an ardour in literary controversy which 
does not rest contented with a drawn-battle. The 
arguments in favour of the moderns were adopted 
in Emrland bv Mr Wotton in his Reflections on 
Ancient and Modern Learning, and iadignanlly 
combaled by Sir Vt^illiam Temple in his treatise 
on the same subject. Among other works of the 
ancients on which he founded the plea of their 
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pre-eminence. Temple unhappily referred to the 
Epistles of Phalaris, now generally regarded as spu- 
rious, but which he pronounced to exhibit “ such 
diversity of passion, such freedom of thought, 
such knowledge of life and contempt of death, as 
breathed in every line the tyrant and the com- 
mander.” Wotton replied to this treatise, and 
was seconded by the learned Bentley, who had 
the double motive of detecting the spurious Pha- 
laris, and of vindicating bimseif from the charge 
of incivility, respecting the loan of a manuscript 
from the king’s library to the Honourable Mr 
Boyle, then engaged in an edition of the Epistles. 
This gave occasion to the treatise called Boyle 
against Bentley, and to the reply of that pro- 
found scholar, known by the name of Bentley 
against Boyle. Swift felt doubly interested in 
this dispute, first, on account of the share his pa- 
tron had in the controversy, and secondly, be- 
cause the literati of Oxford, with whose conduct 
towards him he had been so highly satisfied, were 
united against Bentley, and in the cause of his 
antagonist. The Battle of the Books was the con- 
sequence of Swift’s interest in behalf of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, and it was probably shewn and 
handed about in manuscript during his lifetime, 
although it was not printed until some years 
afterwards. The idea is taken from Coutray’s 
“ Histoire Poetique de la Guerre novellement de- 
claree entre les anciens etles modernes,” a spirit- 
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ed poem, divided into eleven books, inferior to 
Swift’s work in. personal satire and raciness of hu- 
mour, but strongly resembling the Battle of the 
Books in the plan and management of the lite- 
rary warfare. About the same time, Swift ap- 
pears to have revised and completed his Tale of 
a Tub, one of his most remarkable productions. 
The preliminary advertisements of the bookseller 
in 1704, mention, that both these treatises appear 
to have been arranged for publication in 1697 » the 
last year of Sir William Temple’s life ; there is, 
therefore, reason to believe that his death pre- 
vented their being then given to the world. 

During this period, Swift’s muse did not remain 
entirely idle. The following nervous verses on 
the burning of Whitehall, occur in his hand-writ- 
ing and with his corrections, among the papers 
of Mr Lyons. It is remarkable, that while the 
first couplet breathes that zeal for the property of 
the church, which afterwards dictated so many of 
Swift’s publications, the tenor of the whole is com- 
pletely in unison with revolution principles, and 
perhaps they are more violently expressed re- 
specting the execution of Charles the First, than 
would have received the applause of many deter- 
mined Whigs. The rough satirical force of the 
lines somewhat resembles the poetry of Churchill. 
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ON THE BURNING OF WHITEHALL, IN 1697, ^ 

This pile was raised by Wolsey’s impious hands, 

Built with the church’s patrimonial lands. 

Here bloody Henry kept his cruel court, 

Hence sprung the martyrdoms of every sort. 

Weak Edward here, and JVIary the bigot, 

Did both their holy innovations plot. 

A fiercer T udor filled the churchman's seat 
In all her father’s attributes complete. 

Dudley^s lewd life doth the white mansion stain 
And a slain guest obscures a glorious reign f. 

Then Northern James dishonoured every room 
With filth and, palliardisme brought from home 
Next the French consort dignified the stews, 

Employing males to their first proper usco 
A bold usurper next did domineer, 

Whirl’d hence by th’ angry demons of the air. 

When saunt’ring Charles returned, a fulsome crew 
Of parasites, bufibons, he with him drew ; 

Nay worse than these fill the polluted hall, 

Bawds, pimps, and panders, the detested squau! V 
Of riots, fancy’d rapes, the devil and all |j. J 


^ Such is the date upon the manuscript. But Whitehall was 
burned in April 1690-1 ; the date therefore must be that of 
the year in which the verses were composed, not that in which 
the accident took place. 

f Beheading of Queen Mary, 

After this a line scratched out, 

And here did under the black plaster gtom. 

I! Originally thus : 

Of spurious brats abhorr’d by all. 
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This pious prince here too did breathe his last. 

His certain death on different persons cast. 

His wise successor brought a motley throng^* 
Despising rightj strongly protecting wrong ; 

To these assistant herds of preaching cowls 
And troops of noisy senseless fighting fools. 

Guerdon for this . he heard the dread command 
Embark and leave your crown and native iand.^^ 

He gone, the rank infection still remains-. 

Which to repel requires eternal pains. 

No force to cleanse it can a river draw. 

Nor Hercules could do’t, nor great Nassau. 

Most greedy financiers, and lavish too, 

Swarm in, in spite of all that prince could do^ 
Projectors, peculats, the palace hold, 1 

Patriots exchanging liberty for gold, j 

Monsters unknown to this blest land of old. j 

Heaven takes the cure in hand, celestial ire 
Applies the oft- tried remedy of fire ; 

The purging flames were better far employ’d, 

Than when old Sodom was, or Troynovant destroykL 
The nest obscene of every pampered vice, 

Sinks down of this infernal paradise, 

Down come the lofty roofs, the cedar burns, 

The blended metal to a torrent turns. 

The carvings crackle and the marbles rive. 

The paintings shrink, vainly the Henries strive 
Propt by great Holbein’s pencil, down they fall, 

The fiery deluge sweeps and swallows alL 
But mark how Providence, with watchful care, ^ 

Did Inigo's famed building spare. 


^The Banqueting.house, built upon a plan by the celebrated 
Inigo Jones, alone escaped the conflagration. It is unneces-. 
sary to add, that in front of this structure Charles !• was be- 
headed. 
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That theatre produced an action truly great, 

On which eternal acclamations wait ; 

Of kings deposed, most faithful annals tell, 

And slaughtered monarchs would a volume swell. 

Our Sappy chronicle can show aUme 
• — tyrants executed one*. 

Another copy of verses, written about the same 
period, “ in a lady’s ivory table-book,” f are ( ti-> 
rious, as the first specimen of that peculiar talent 
which S.vift possessed, of ridi- ulina' the vain, fri- 
volous, and common-place topics of general so- 
ciety. 

Meantime, amid the ease of a literary life, and 
with the prospects which Temple’s confirmed 
friendship appeared to open to him. Swift was 
imperceptibly laying the foundation for a train of 
misery, which was to embitter his future years j 
for it was during his second residence at Moor- 
Park, that he formed his acquaintance with Esther 
Johnson, better known by the poetical name of 
Stella. And before entering upon this ominous 
part of his history, it is necessary to notice some 


* The last line originally run 

On this day tyrants executed one ; 

But the first three words are blotted outj and the word rae« 
snorandura*^ written below ihem* 

f Vol. XV. p. 30 . 

VOLo B 
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previous circumslaiices, which have been reserv- 
ed to this place. 

While Swift pursued his studies at Trinity Col- 
lege as a secluded and indigent scholar, his inter- 
course wdth female society was probably much 
limited. On his return to Leicestershire, his 
mother appears to have had some apprehensions 
of his forming an imprudent attachment to a 
young woman of their neighbourhood fears 
•which Swift himself treats as visionary, in a letter 
to a friend f . As that letter forms a sort of index 
to the views with which he frequented female 
society, and to his plans of settling in life, the 
reader will excuse an extract^ He alludes to his 
cold temper and unconfined humour,” as suffi- 
cient hindrances to any imprudent attachment. 
He mentions his resolutions not to think of 


^ See a Letter to Dr Worrall, 16th February 1723-9.-— 
When I went a lad to my mother, after the reTolution, she 
brought me acquainted with a family, where there was ii 
daughter, with whom I was acquainted. My prudent mother 
was afraid I should be in love with her ; but when I went to 
London she married an innkeeper in Loughborough, in that 
county, by whom she had several children.’’— Yol. XVIL p. 
248. The name of this fair seducer was Betty Jones, who, by 
her marriage above mentioned, became Mrs Perkins of the 
George Inn. Her daughter afterwards claimed Swift’s protec- 
tion, and was befriended by him. 

f Letter to the Reverend John Kendal, dated Ilth February 
1691 - 2 , Vol. %V* p« 22L 
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marriage until his fortune was settled in the 
world, and hints, that, even then, he would be so 
hard to please, he might probably put it off till 
doomsday But he charges these appearances 
of attachment, which his friend had deemed 


^ A singular anecdote is told, which seems to show^, that^ at 
a late period of life, he retained his sentiments concerning early 
marriages. A young clergyman, the sou of a bishop in 
Ireland, having married without the knowledge of Ms frieods, 
it gave umbrage to his family^ and his father refused to see 
him. The Dean being in company with him some time after, 
said he would tell him a story : ^ When I was a schoolboy at 
Kilkenny, and in the lower form, I longed very much to have 
a horse of my own to ride on. One day I saw a poor man 
leading a very mangy lean horse out of the town to kill him 
for the skin. I asked the man if he would sell him, which he 
readily consented to, ripon my offering him somewhat more 
than the price of the hide, which was all the money I had in 
the world. I immediately goi on him, to the great envy of 
some of my schooifellow^s, and to the ridicule of others, and 
rode him about the town. The horse soon tired and laid down. 
As I had no stable to put him into, nor any money to pay for 
his sustenance, I began to find out what a foolish bargain I 
had made, and cried heartily for the loss of ray cash ; but the 
horse dying soon after upon the spot, gave me some relief.’ 
To this the young clergyman answered, ^ Sir, your story is 
very good, and applicable to ray case ; I own I deserve such a 
rebuke and then burst into a flood of tears. The Dean 
made no reply, but went the next day to the lord-lieutenant, 
and prevailed on him to give the young gentleman a small 
living, then vacant, for his immediate support^ and not long 
after brought about a reconciliation between his father and 
him.’^ 
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symptoms of passion, to an active and restless 
temper, incapable of enduring idleness, and., 
therefore, catching at such opportunities of 
amusement as most readily occurred, and fre- 
quently seeking and finding it in the sort of in- 
significant gallantry, which he had used towards 
the girl in question ; a habit, he adds, to be laid 
aside, whenever he began to take sober resolu- 
tions, and which, should he enter the church, he 
would not find it hard to lay down in the porch. 
Swift proved unable to keep the promise which, 
doubtless, he had made to himself, as well as to his 
friend 5 and it is probably to a habit, at first in- 
dulged merely from vanity, or for the sake of 
amusement, that we are to trace the well-known 
circumstances which embittered hi,s life, and im- 
paired his reputation. 

His next attachment assumed a more serious 
complexion. It was contracted in Ireland, and 
the object was Jane Waryng, the sister of his an- 
cient college companion, whom, by a cold poeti- 
cal conceit, he has termed Varina. From the let- 
ter * which he wrote to that lady, 29th April 
1696 , his passion appears to have been deep and 
serious, with too much of the tragic mood to ac- 
cord exactly with his account of those petty in- 
trigues, in which 


» Vol. XV. p. 232. 
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Cadenus, common forms apart, 

In every scene had kept his heart ; 

Had sigh’d and languish’d, vow’d and writ, 

For pastime, or to show his wit. 

Oil the contrary, the letter to Varina pro-" 
poses, in the most pressing terms, matrimony 
as a “ just and honourable action, which would 
furnish health to her, and unspeakable happiness 
to both.” It is a pleading of vehemence and ex- 
clamation, containing a solemn offer to forego 
every prospect of interest for the sake of Varina; 
and a pathetic complaint that her love was more 
fatal than her cruelty. Another letter, which we 
find addressed to the same lady, is addressed to 
Miss Jane Warjmg (no longer Varina) and is writ- 
ten in a very different tone from the first. Four 
years had now elapsed, an interval in which 
much may have happened to abate the original 
warmth of Swift’s passion ; nor is it perhaps very 
fair, ignorant as we are of what had occurred in 
the interim, to pass a severe sentence upon his 
conduct, when, after being mortified by Varina’s 
cruelty during so long a period, he seems to have 
been a little startled by her sudden offer of capitu- 
lation. It is however certain, that, just when 
the lover, worn out by neglect, or disgusted by un- 
certainty, began to grow cool in his suit, the lady, 
a case not altogether without example, became 
pressing and categorical in her inquiries what 
had altered the stile of her admirer’s letters. In 
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repljj Swift charges Varina with want of affec- 
tion and indifference, slates his own income in a 
most dismal point of view, j^et intimates he 
might well pretend to a better fortune than she 
was possessed of. He is so far from retaining his 
former opinion as to the effects of a happy union, 
that he inquires whether the physicians had got 
over some scruples they appeared to entertain on 
the subject of her health. Lastly, He demands 
peremptorily to know whkher she could undertake 
to manage their domestic affairs, with an income 
of rather less than three hundred pounds a-year j 
whether she would engage to follow the methods 
he should point out for the improvement of her 
mind; whether she could bend all her affections 
to the same direction which he should give his 
own, and so govern her passions, however justly 
provoked, as at all times to resume her good hu- 
mour at his approach ; and, finally, whether she 
could account the place where he resided more 
welcome than courts and cities without him. 
These premises agreed, (as indispensable to please 
those, who, like himself, were “deeply read in the 
world,”) he intimates his willingness to wed her, 
though without personal beauty or large fortune. 
It must remain uncertain whether the positive 
requisites, or the proffered abatements were least 
acceptable to the lady; but, under all circumstan- 
ces, she must have been totally divested of pride 
and delicacy, if she could, upon such terms, have 
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exacted from her reluctantlover the faith which he 
seemed so unwilling to plight. Thus separated 
Swift and Varina. Much, as we have already no- 
ticed, may no doubt have happened, in the course 
of their correspondence, to alter his opinion of 
that lady, or lead him to imagine that, in delaying 
a positive answer to his proposals, she was trifling 
tvith his passion. But ere she was dismissed from 
the scene, he had learned to know one with whom 
much of the good and evil of his future life was 
to be inseparably blended. 

Esther Johnson, who purchased, by a life of 
prolonged hopes and disappointed affection, a poe- 
tical immortality under the name of Stella, be- 
cause first known to Swift during his second re- 
sidence with Sir William Temple. The birth of 
Stella has been carefully investigated, with the 
hopes of discovering something that might ren- 
der a mysterious and romantic history yet more 
romantic. But there are no sound reasons for 
supposing that she had other parents than her 
imputed father and mother, the former the 
younger brother of a good family in Notting- 
hamshire, and by profession a merchant in Lon- 
don, — the latter a woman of acute and pene- 
trating talents, the friend and companion of 
Lady Gifford, Temple’s favourite sister, and 
cherished by her with particular respect and 
regard until • the end of her life. Johnson, the 
father, died soon after Stella’s birth, but Mrs 
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Johnson and her two daughters were inmates of 
Moorpark for several years. General interest 
was taken by all the inhabitants of this mansion 
in the progress which little Hetty made in her 
education. And much of the task of instruction 
devolved upon Swift, now a man of tliirty, who 
seems to have, for some time, regarded his lovely 
pupil with the friendship of an elder brother^. 
But the constant and habitual intercourse of af- 
fectionate confidence between the master and ^ 


^ He taught her even the most ordinary parts of education, 
and, in particular, instructed her in the art of writing* Their 
hands resemble each other in some peculiarities. But though 
he instructed her in the necessary branches of education, there 
is evidence he went no farther, and that Stella, far from being 
a learned lady, was really deficient in many of the most ordi« 
nary points of information. The editor is possessed of an ex- 
act tianscript of marginal notes, written by Swift for elucida* 
tion of an edition of Milton, 1669, which is inscribed, The 
gift of Dr Jonathan Swift to Mrs Dingley and Mrs Johnson, 
May 1703.’^ The notes are numerous, but the information 
which they convey is such, as could only be useful to persons 
of a very indsiferent education. Thus, Palestine is explained 
to be the Holy -Land, Rheneand Danau, two German rivers, 
Pilasters are rendered pillars, Alcides, Hercules ; Columbus is 
designated as he who discovered America/' and Xerxes as 
having made a bridge with ships over the Hellespont.^' It 
does not seem likely that Swift would have taken all this 
trouble merely for the illumination of Mrs Dingicy, and the 
inference plainly must be, that Stella was neither well inform'" 
ed nor well educated. 
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the pupil, by degrees assumed a more tender 
complexion ; and it will be presently seen, that 
v/heii fortune appeared disposed to separate them, 
they were both unwilling to submit to her dic- 
tates. There is little doubt, that the feelings 
which attended this new connection, must have 
bad weight in disposing Swift to break off the 
lingering and cold courtship which he had main- 
tained wdth Mrs Jane Waryng. And from this 
period, the fates of Swift and Stella were so impli- 
cated together, as to produce the most remark- 
able incidents of both their lives. 

Four years of quiet and happy residence at 
Moorpark were terminated by the death of Sir 
William Temple, in 1698-q. He was not un- 
mindful of Swift’s generous and disinterested 
friendship, which he reivarded by a pecuniary 
legacy, and with what he, doubtless, regarded as 
of much greater consequence, the bequest of his 
literary remains. These, considering the author’s 
high reputation and numerous friends, held forth 
to his literary executor an opportunity of coming 
before the public, in a maimer that should excite 
at once interest and respect. And when it is 
considered, that all Swift’s plans revolved upon 
making himself eminent as an author, the value 
of such an occasion to distinguish himself could 
scarcely be too highly estimated. 

The experiment, how'ever, appeared at first to 
have in a great measure disappointed these rea- 
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sonable expectations. The works of Temple 
were ca,refully edited, with a dedication to King 
William; and at the same time a petition was 
presented for Swift, reminding his Majesty of a 
promise made to Sir William Temple, to bestow 
on him a prebend of Canterbury or Westminster. 
Swift has expressed his belief, that the Earl of 
Romney, who promised to second this petition, 
did in reality suppress it. And William, when lie 
ceased to reap the benefit of Temple’s political 
experience, was not likely to interest himself 
deeply in his posthumous literary labours. After 
long attendance upon court, therefore, Swift’s 
hopes of promotion disappeared, and the re- 
volution principles, which he certainly strongly 
professed, did not prevent his regarding King 
William, and his memory, with very little compla- 
cence. 



SECTION II. 


Swift goes to Ireland with Lord BerJcele^-^His differences 
with that nobleman — Obtains the living of Laracor— ‘He 
is displeased with his sister’s marriage — His mode of life 
at Laracor—Mrs Hingley and Stella come to Ireland 
‘—Tisdal makes proposals of marriage to Stella^— Swift 
embarks in politics— -His opinion of the affairs of church 
and state— Tate of a Tub. 


Swift, now in the prime of life, and well-known 
both to the great and learned, could not long want 
an honourable provision, and, accordingly, receiv- 
ed and accepted an invitation to attend the Earl 
of Berkeley, one of the Lords Justices of Ireland, 
to that country, in the capacity of chaplain and 
private secretary. But these plurality of offices 
gave umbrage to a Mr Bushe, who had pitched 
upon the latter situation for himself, and who con- 
trived, under pretence of its incompatibility with 
the character of a clergyman, to have Swift su- 
perseded in his own favour. Lord Berkeley, 
“ with a poor apology,” promised to make his 
chaplain amends, by giving him the first good 
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chiirch-Jiving that shoukt become vacant. Buf 
neither in this did be keep his word, for when 
the rich deanery of Derry was in his gift, Buslie 
entered into a negotiation to sell it for a bribe of 
a thousand pounds, and would only consent to 
give Swift the preference, upon his paying a like 
sum. Incensed alike at the secretary and his 
principal, whom he supposed to be accessary to 
this unworthy conduct. Swift returned the suc- 
cinct answer, “ God confound you both for a 
couple of scoundrels,” and instantly left Lord 
Berkeley’s lodgings in the castle He bad al- 


^ Lord Orrery intimates, tliat, notwithstanding what is 
above stated. Swift would actually have obtained this prefer- 
ment, but for the interference of the learned Dr King. The 
rich Deanery of Derry became vacant at this time, and was in- 
tended for him by Lord Berlceley, if Dr King, then Bishop of 
Derry, aficrwai (Is Archbishop of Dublin, had not interposed: 
entreating that the deanery might be given to some grave and 
elderly divine, rather than to so young a man; because, 
added the bishop, the situation of Derry is in the midst of 
presby terians, and I should be glad of a clergyman who could 
be of assistance to me. I have no objeeikm to Swift. I 
linow him to be a sprightly ingenious young man; but, in- 
stead of residing, i dare say he will be eternally dying back* 
wards and forwards to Loudon ; and theiefore I entreat that 
he may be provided for in some other placc.’^ Lord Orrery's- 
Lifc of Swift, London, 1752, p* 22. Archbishop King was 
afterwards himself disappointed of preferment on account of 
his age. When Dr Boulter was preferred to be primate of lrc« 
land, in spite of his plaims, as Archbishop of Dublin, Kin^ 
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ready given, vent to his resentment in one or two 
keen personal satires ; and his patron, alarmed for 
the consequences of an absolute breach with a 
man of his temper and talents, was glad to recon- 
cile, or, at least to pacify him, by presenting him 
with the rectory of Agher, and the vicarages of 
Laracor and Ralhbeggan. These livings united, 
though far inferior in value to the deanery of 
Derry, formed yet a certain and competent fund 
of subsistence, amounting to about L. 230 yearly. 
The prebend of Dunlavin being added in the 
year 1700, raised Swift’s income to betwixt L.S50 
and L. 400, which was its amount, until he wms 
preferred to the deanery of St Patrick’s. These 
facts are ascertained from his account-books for 
the years 1701 and 1702, which evince, on the 
one hand, the remarkable economy with which 
Swift managed this moderate income, and on the 
other, that, of the expences which he permitted 
himself, more than one-tenth part was incurred in 
acts of liberality and benevolence*. 


received him seated in his chair, with the sarcastic apology. 
My Lord, I am certain your grace will forgive me, because 
you know 1 am too old to ris*e.’^ 

^ Account of expences from Nov, 1, 1700 to Nov. I, 170L 
Articles per Account, ^ 5 , d* 

Shoes and books, - . » S 0 0 

A Servant's wages, - 7 0 0 


Carried over, L.IO 0 0 
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Swift’s quarrel with Lord Berkeley did not dis- 
turb his intercourse with the rest of the family, in 
which he retained his situation, of chaplain. Lady 
Berkeley stood high in his opinion as an amiable 
and virtuous woman, in whom the most easy and 
polite conversation, joined with the truest piety, 
might be observed united to as much advantage 
as ever they were seen apart in any other per- 
sons The company also, of two amiable and 
lively young ladies of fashion, daughters of the 
earl f, must have rendered the society still more 


Brought over, 

Washing, &c. 

Linen, ... 

Olothes, « M w 

Journeys, - . - - - 

J. B* 


Accidents, 

Horse, ... 

Letters, * 

Play, 

Gifts and charity extraordinaryj 
Charity common, 

Expences common, 


L.IO 0 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

J13 0 0 
10 0 0 

5 0 0 
5 0 0 
12 0 0 
1 10 0 
5 0 0 
10 0 0 
2 10 0 
17 0 0 


L. 100 0 0 

^ This excellent lady was daughter of Baptist Noel, Vis- 
count Campden, and sister to Edward, first Earl of Gains- 
borough. She died SOth July 1719. 

f Ladies Mary and Elizabeth Berkeley. The former mar- 
ried Thomas Chambers of Han worth, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex; the latter Sir John Germaine of Drayton, in the 
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fascinating; and, accordingly, it is during his re- 
sidence with Lord Berkeley, that Swift appears 
first to have given way to the playfulness of his 
disposition in nuntierous poetical jeux d’ esprit^ 
which no poet ever composed with the same fe- 
licity and spirit. Of this class are the inimitable 
petition of Mrs Frances Harris, the verses on Miss 
Floyd, a young lady of beauty and spirit, who 
was also an inmate of the family, and some other 
pieces, written during this period. Bat the most 
solemn waggery was the Meditation on a Broom- 
stick, composed and read with infinite gravity, as 
an existing portion of the Honourable Mr Boyle’s 
Meditations, which, it seems. Lady Berkeley used 
to request Swift to read aloud more frequently 
than was agreeable to him. In such company, 
and with such amusements, his time glided hap- 
pily away, and he retained a high regard for the 
ladies of the family during the rest of his life. 
Lady Betty Berkeley, in particular, afterwards 
Lady Betty Germaine, was, to the end of his 
career, one of his most valuable and most valued 
correspondents. 

During this period of Swift’s life, his sister con- 
tracted an imprudent marriage with a person called 
Fenton, to his very high and avowed displeasure. 


county of Northampton. A third daughter of the Earl, Lady 
Penelope, died during his residence at Dublin. 
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which, Lord Orrery has informed us, was solely 
owing to his ambition being outraged at her match- 
ing with a tradesman. This, however, was by no 
means the case. Fenton was a worthless charac- 
ter, and, upon the eve of bankruptcy, when Swift’s 
sister, against his warm remonstrances, chose to 
unite her fate to his. And although he retained 
his resentment against her imprudence, Lord Or- 
rery ought not to have omitted, tiiat, out of his 
own moderate income, Swift allowed Mrs Fenton 
what was adequate to her comfortable support, 
amid the ruin in which that imprudence had in- 
volved her*. 

Having now taken leave of Lord Berkeley's 
family, at least as resident chaplain. Swift, in the 
year 1 700, took possession of his living at Lara- 
cor, and resumed the habits of a country clergy- 
man. He is said to have walked down, incognito, 
to the place of his future residence; and tradition 
has recorded various anecdotes f of his journey. 


* These particulars concerning Fenton are on the authority 
of Mr TheophiUis Swift. 

f Among those may be reckoned the doggrel lines, in 
which he is said to have commemorated various towns and 
villages through which he past in his way to Laracor. 

Dublin a city, Dunshanghlin for a plow, 

Navan for a market, Aidbiacken for a cow ; 

K-ells for an old town, Virginia poor, 

Cavan for dirt, and Beltiubet for a whore. 

SWIFT! ANA. 

Swift was very much addicted to this sort of proverh-makmg* 
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He walked straight to the curate’s bouse, de- 
manded his name, and anaoanced himself blauily 


as it may be calied. In the follo'ving couplet on Carlow, I 
Miiderstaiid the iirst Inic is descriptive ; but that the 

town and iiiliabitants do not now merit the reproach contain* 
€d in the second: 

Hi^li chm ch and low steeple, 

Dirty town and proud people. 

Many instances of this iiamour may be observed in the Jour- 
nal to Stella, 

Another anecdote of this journey is preserved by Mr Wil- 
son. There were three inns in Navan, each of which 
clainij to this dayj the honour of having entertained Dr Swifts 
It is probable that he dined at one of them, for it is certain 
that he slept at KcIIs, in the house of Jonathan Belcherj a 
Leicestershire man, who had built the inn of that town on the 
English model, which still exists ; and, in point of capacious- 
ness and convenience, would not disgrace the first road ia 
England. The host, whether struck by the commanding 
sternness of Svvift's appearance, or from natural civdstyj 
shewed him into the best room, and wa»ted himself at table. 
The attention of Belcher seems so far to have won upon Swift 
as to have produced some conversation. ^ ToiBre an Briglish- 
inan, Sir saui Suift ^ Yes, Sir.’ ^ W-iat is your name 
^ Jonathan Belcher, Sir.’ ^ An Englishiuiu and Jonathan 
too, in the town of Kells, — Who would have thought it! 
yVh?it brought you to this coontr}' ?’ ^ I came with Sir Tho- 
mas Taylor, Sir; and I believe 1 could reckon JiJt^ Jona* 
ihans ill my family J ^ I'hen jou are a man of family ‘ Yes, 
Sir; and I have four sons and three daughters by one mother, 
a good woman of true Irish monIdJ ^ Have^ou long been 
of your native country ^ Thirty years," SirJ ‘ Do you e\ev 
expect to visit it again ? Never.* ® Can you say that with- 
VOL. I. E 
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“ as his master.” All was bustle to receive a 
person of such consequence, and who, appareml}'-, 
was determined to make his importance felt"^. 
The curate’s wife was ordered to lay aside the 
doctor’s only clean shirt and stockings, winch he 


^ out a sigh?’ ‘I can, Sir; my family is my country.” 
* Why. Sir, yon are a better philosopher than those who have 
written volumes on the subject : Then yon are reconciled to 
your fate ought to be so ; I am very happy ; I like the 

people, and though I was not born in Ireland, 111 die in it, 
and that’s the same thing.’ Swift paused in deep thought for 
a minute, and then, with much energy, repeated the first line of 
the preamble of the noted Irish statute — Ipszs liihernis Hiherm 
niorcs! ‘ (The English settlers) are more Irish than the Irish 
themselves.” — ^Swiftiana, London, 1804, VoL I. 58. 

His mode of introducing himself was often whimsical and 
alarming. The widow of Mr Watson, a miniature*paintcr in 
Dublin, wdio, herself, followed the same profession, used to 
mention, that, while a girl in her father’s house, (a Mr Hoy, 
of the county of Wicklow,) a gentleman rode up to the 
door, was admitted to the parlour where the family were 
sitting, and held some conversation with Mr Hoy, probably 
upon a literary topic, as her father left the room to seek a 
book referred to. During his absence, the stranger, stealing 
softly behind her, gave her a smart and unexpected slap on the 
cheek, saying, at the same time, to the astonished girl, “ You 
will now remember Dean Swift as long as you live;” in which 
he prophesied very truly. Even in hiring servants, it was his 
custom to begin by asking them their qualifications for dis- 
charging the lowest and most mortifying offices* If they an- 
swered saucily, or expressed themselves affronted, the treaty 
was ended ; if not, he set their submissive replies to the ac- 
count of their good sense, and usually engaged them. 
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carried in his pocket; nor did Swift relax his airs 
of domination until he had excited much alarm, 
which his subsequent kind and friendly conduct 
to the worthy couple, turned into respectful at- 
tachment. This was the ruling trait of Swift’s 
conduct to others; his praise assumed the ap- 
pearance and language of complaint; his benefits 
were often prefaced by a prologue of a threaten- 
ing nature ; his most grave themes were blended 
with ironical pldl^antry, and, in those of a lighter 
nature, deep and bitter satire is often couched 
under the most trifling levity. 

Swift’s life at Laracor was regular and clerical. 
He read prayers twice a-week, and regularly 
preached upon the Sunday. Upon the former 
occasions the church was thinly attended ; and it 
is said, that the ludicrous and irreverend anecdote 
of his addressing the church service to his parish 
clerk, occurred when he found the rest of the con- 
gregation absent upon such an occasion. The 
truth of the story has been, however, disputed, 
although the friends of Swift allow that it had 
much of the peculiarity of his vein of humour. 
The reader will find beneath, the reasoning of Mr 
Theophilus Swift upon this curious anecdote, to 
which there can be but one objection, that Swift, 
namely, was more likely to do such a thing, than 
Orerry to invent it ; and that to Swift, notwith- 
standing his sincere piety, a jest w'as irresistibly 
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seductive*. On Sundays the church at Laracor 
was well attended by the neighbouring families ; 
and Swift, far from having reason to complain of 
wantof an amlience, attained that reputation which 
he pronounced to be the height of his ambition, 
since inquiries were frequently made at his faith- 
ful clerk, Roger Coxef, whether the Doctor tvas 
to preach that Sunday. 

While resident at Laracor, it was Swift’s prin- 
cipal care to repair the dilapidHions which the 


^ I perfectly recollect, that neither my father or Mrs 
Whiteway had ever heard the story of ‘ Dearly beloved Roger,’ 
till Orrery’s book made its appearance, i have frequent! j 
heard them say so. They allowed it was possible, and not 
unlike the Dean ; but they believed it an invention of Orrery's, 
to discredit the Dean’s lespect for religion. They thought 
it very singular that such a circumstance, had it been true, 
should not have been known to them ; especially as my father 
had a considerable estate near iiaracor, and resided very much 
upon it. For myself, I give no credit to the story. I verily 
helieve that Orrery applied a story he had found, to discredit 
the piety of the Dean.” 

f Roger was a man of humour, and merited a master Jike 
Swift, When the Doctor remarked that he wore a scarlet 
waistcoat, he defended himself as being of the church -militant. 

Will you not bid for these poultry ?*' said Swift to his 
humble dependent, at a sale of farm-stock. No, Sir,’' said 
Roger, the;^l’e just a-going to Hatch'* They were, in fact, 
on the point of being knocked down to a farmer called Hatch. 
This humourist was originally a hatter, and died at the age of 
§0, at Bruky, in the county of Cavan, See Swiftiana. Vo?. 
h p. 9, 
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church and vicarage had sustained, by the care- 
lessness or avarice of former incumbents. He 
expressed the utmost indignation at the appear- 
ance of the church ; and, during the first year of 
his incumbency, expended a considerable sum in 
putting it into decent repair. Tlie vicarage he 
also made comfortably lenantable *, and proceed- 
ed to improve it, according to the ideas of beauty 
and taste which were at that time universally re- 
ceived. He formed a pleasant garden ; smoothed 
the banks of a rivulet into a canal, and planted 
willows in regular ranks by its side. These wil- 
lows, so often celebrated in the Journal to Stella, 
are now decayed or cut down ; the garden can- 
not be traced ; and the canal only resembles a 
ditch- Yet the parish and the rector continues 
to derive some advantage, from its having been 
once the abode of Swift. He increased the glebe 
from one acre to twenty. The tithes of Efier- 
nock, purchased with his own money, at a time 


* The house appears, from its present ruins, to have been a 
comfortable mansion. The present Bishop of Meath, (whom 
the editor is proud to call his friend,) with classic feeling, 
while pressing upon his clergy, at a late visitation, the duty 
of repairing the glebe-houses, addressed himself particularly 
to the Vicar of Laracor, and recommended to him, in the ne- 
cessary improvements of his mansion, to save, as far as pos- 
sible, the walls of the house which had been inhabited by his 
great predecessor. 
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when it did not abound, were, by his will, settled 
for ever on the incumbent of that living *. 

But Laracor had yet greater charms than its 
willows and canal, the facetious humours of Ro- 
ger Coxe, and the applause of tlie gentry of the 
neighbourhood. Swift had no sooner found his 
fortune established in Ireland, than it became his 
wish that Stella should be an inhabitant of that 
kingdom. This was easily arranged. She was 
her own mistress, and the rate of interest being 
higher in Ireland, furnished her with a plau- 
sible excuse for taking up her residence near the 
friend and instructor of her youth. The com- 
pany of Mrs Dingley, a w'oman of narrow income 
and limited understanding, but of middle age, 
and a creditable character, obviated, in a great 
measure, the inferences which the world must 
otherwise have necessarily drawn from this step. 
Some whispers so singular a resolution doubtless 
occasioned; but the caution of Swift, who was 
never known to see Stella but in presence of a 
third party, and the constant attendance of Mrs 
Dingley, to whom, apparently, he paid equal at- 


^ This was not without a touch of his peculiar humour. 
These titheSj by his will, are devised to his successors in the 
cure, so long as the established church lasted ; and to the poor, 
in case it should be exchanged for any other form of the Chris- 
tian religion, always excepting from the benefit thereof, Jews^ 
atheists, and infidels* 
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t>ention, seem to have put scandal to silence. 
Their residence was varied with the same anxi- 
ous regard to Stella’s character. When Swift 
left his parsonage at Laracor, the ladies became 
its tenants ; and when he returned, they regular- 
ly I’etired to their lodgings in the town of Trim, 
the capital of the diocese, or were received by Dr 
Raymond, so often mentioned in the Journal, the 
hospitable vicar of that parish. Every exterior 
circumstance which could distinguish an union 
of mere friendship from one of a more tender 
nature, was carefully observed, and the surprise 
at first excited by the settlement of Mrs Dingley 
and Stella in a country to which they were 
strangers, seems gradually to have subsided*. 
It is, however, highly probable, that between 
Swift and Stella there was a tacit understand- 
ing that their union was to be completed by 
marriage, when Swift’s income, according to 
the prudential scheme which he had unhap- 
pily adopted, should be adequate to the ex- 
pence of a matrimonial establishment. And here 


* The English acquaintances of the parties expected a dif- 
ferent result. Mr Thomas Swift, the Dean’s “ Parson-Cou- 
sin,” in a letter from Puttenham, Feb. 5, 1706, asks “ whether 
Jonathan be married ? or whether he has been able to resist 
the charms of both these gentlewomen that marched quite 
from Moorpark to Dublin (as they would have marched to 
the North or anywhere else) with full resolution to engage 
him.” 
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it is impossible to avoid remarking tlie vanity 
of that over-piinience, wi\ich labours to provide 
against all possible contingencies. Had Sn ift, like 
any ordinaiy man in his situation, been content- 
ed to shaie his limited income with a deserving 
object of his affections, the task of his bio- 
graphers would have been short and cheerful; 
and we should neither have had to record, nor 
apologize for, those circumstances which form ihe 
most plausible charge against his memory. In 
the pride of talent and of wisdom, he endeavour- 
ed to frame a new path to happiness; and the 
consequences have rendered him a warning, 
where the various virtues with which he was 
endowed, ought to have made him a pattern. 

Meanv\hile the risk of ill construction being' 
so carefully guarded against, Stella with her beau- 
ty and acfomplisbnieuls was not long without an 
admirer. She was then about eighteen, her hair 
of a raven-black, her features both beautiful and 
expressive, and her form of perfect symmetry, 
though rather inclined to embonpoint. To these 
outward graceswere added good sense, great doci- 
lity, and uncommon powers both of grave and gay 
conversation, and a fortune, which, though small, 
was independent. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that she should haveieceived an offer of marriage 
from the Reverend Dr Wiliiam Tisdal, a clergyman 
of talents and respectability, u ith whom Swift lived 
upon afamiliar and friendly footing. The proposals 
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of the lover were made to Swift, as the lady’s guar- 
dian, by whose wishes and advice she was deter- 
mined to be guided; and thus he was apparently re- 
duced either to the necessity of stating his own pre- 
tensions to Stella’s hand, or of resigning her to a 
rival. Mr Deane Swift has here frankly explained 
and condemned the conduct of his kinsman, which 
Mr Sheridan, perhaps for that very reason, has la- 
boured to colour over and justify. According to 
the former. Swift insisted upon such unreasonable 
terms for Stella’s maintenance and provision, in 
case of widowhood, that Tisdal was unable to ac- 
cede to them. Sheridan, on the other hand, as- 
sures us, that the refusal came finally from the 
young lady herself, who, though she shewed at 
first no repugnance to Tisdal’s proposal, perhaps 
with a view to sound Swift’s sentiments, yet could 
not at length prevail upon herself to abandon the 
hope of being united to him. Tisdal himself sus- 
pected Swift did not warmly befriend his suit, as 
is evident from a letter, dated 20th July 1706*, 
in which the latter endeavours, somewhat im- 
perfectly, to justify himself from such an ac- 
cusation. For considering his express admis- 
sion, that if his fortune and humour permitted 
him to think of matrimony, among all persons on 
earth Stella should be his choice; and considering 
the close and intimate union which had so long 
subsisted between them, it requires strong faith 


* Volume XV. p. 2S6. 
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to add implicit credit to Swift’s next assertion, that 
so strong a predilection never operated as an im- 
pediment to Tisdal’s courtship. Nor is it in na- 
ture to suppose that he should have been indiffer- 
ent to the thoughts of one “ whom he loved bet- 
ter than his life, a thousand million of times,” * 
passing into the possession of another. It is also 
remarkable, that when Tisdal is mentioned in the 
journal to Stella, it is always with a slight or 
sneer, and frequently with allusion to some dis- 
gusting imperfection. Yet no open breach took 
place between the rivals, if we may term them so, 
for they continued to maintain occasional in- 
tercourse down to the year 17*40, when Tisdal 
witnesses the Dean's last will. Tlie coarse epi- 
gram attached to the following fragment of one 
of Swift’s letters, (never before published,) shows 
that their correspondence was not uniformly of 
the most friendly nature. 

Dear Sir, — You desired me to finish some lines you wrote at 
Dunshaglm : 

How cau I finish what you have began ? 

Can lire to ripen fruit assist the sun ? 

Should Raphael draw a virgin’s blooming face, 

Exert his skill to give it every grace, 

And leave the rest to some Dutch heavy drone ; 

Would you not rather see that face alone ? 

Or should Praxiteles the marble take, 

A Venus’ head and neck and shoulders make, 


* This and similar expressions occur in the Journal. 
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And some rude hand attempt the rest from thence, 
Won’d you not think him void of common sense? 
These hints 1 hof»e will move you to excuse 
The first refusal of my humble muse. 

The task I must decline, and think it just 
Your piece continue as it is, a Bust. 

Since want show, 

A golden charm . . , . belowr 


[Four lines in the original are here erased, and the words 
here interlined, only could be made out.] 

Being in a vein of writing epigrams, I send you the follow- 
ing piece upon Tisdal, which I intend to send to all his ac- 
quaintance; for he goes from house to house to shew his wit 
upon me, for which I think it reasonable he should have some- 
thing to stare him in the face, 

UPON WILLIAM TISD\L, D. D. 

When a Roman was dying, the next man of kin 
Stood over him gaping to take his breath in. 

Were Tisdal the same way to blow out his breath 
Such a whilf to the living were much worse than death. 
Any man with a nose would much rather die, 

So would Jack, so would Dan, so would you, so would L 
Without a reproach to the Doctor, 1 think 
Whenever he dies, he must die with a stink (T,) 

From the time that she finally rejected Tisdal’s 
addresses, Stella appears to have considered her 


^ The original fragment is preserved in the Museum of the 
Dublin Society, Hawkins Street, Dublin. It may have been 
addressed to Mr Ludlow, whose family seat of Ardsaliagh is 
not far from Dunshaglin. 
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destiny as united to that of Swift. She encour- 
aged no other admirer, and never left Ireland, 
excepting for a visit of five or six months to Eng- 
land, in 17('5. 

But love or friendship, with its pleasures and 
embarrassments, were insufficient to occupy S .vift’s 
active mind and aspiring disposition. As the eleve 
of Sir William Temple, he had been carefully in- 
structed in the principles of the English constitu- 
tion j as a clergyman of the church of England, he 
was zealous for the maintenance of her rights and 
her power. These were the leading principles 
which governed him through life; nor will it be 
difficult to shew, that he uniformly acted up to 
them, unless in addressing those who confound 
principle with party, and deem that consist- 
ence can only be claimed by sucit as, with blind- 
fold and indiscriminating attacliment, follow the 
banners and leaders of a particular denomina- 
tion of politicians. Swift, on the contrary, as he 
carried into tlie ranks of the Whigs, the opinions 
and scruples of a high-church clergyman, joined 
in like manner the standard of Harley with those 
sentiments of liberty, and that hatred of arbitrary 
power, which became the pupil of Sir William 
Temple. Such a distinction between opinions in 
church and stale has not frequently existed, the 
liigh-churchmen being usually Tories, and the 
low-church divines universally Whigs, But in 
Swift’s mind the distinction did exist, and how- 
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ever it might embarrass his political conduct, no- 
thing can be more certain than that he early drew 
the line, and constantly adhered to it. Even while 
residing with Sir William Temple, he judged the 
constancy of Archbishop Sancroft, who refused 
the oaths to William and Mary, worthy to be ce- 
lebrated in an ode ; while, at the same time, as far 
as can be safely argued from the Pindaric obscu- 
rity of the following stanzas, the poet gave his full 
approbation to the measure which placed those 
princes on the throne, so far as it was only a re- 
volution of state * : 


* The following severe lines on Dr Sherlock’s original refu- 
sal to take the oaths^ and subsequent compliance with the re- 
volution government, have much of Swift's spirit, and occur in 
the collection from w'hich so many of his unpublished poems 
have been retrieved ; 

From the Lanesborougli Manuscript, Trhiily College, Dublin^ 
Whimsical Medley,’’ 1* Appendix, pages 52,238. 


TO DR SIIERLOCX£ ON HIS NOT TAKING THE OATHS. 

Since at the tavern I can’t meet you, 

With papei embassy I greet yon, 

T’ advise you not yourself t’ expose 
By a refusal of the oaths ; 

In spite of fellowship and pupils, 

To weigh your conscience out in scruples. 

If, as you Qiieen’s-men must believe, 

Two nays make one affirmative j 
Why, ID the name of the predicaments, 

And all your analytic seiise<, 
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Necessltyj thou tyrant conscience of the great, 

Say, why the church is still led blindfold by the state ^ 
Why should the first be ruin’d and laid waste 
To mend dilapidations in the last ? 


Will you deny poor affirnialions 
In their turns, too, <o make negations ^ 

This poslulatum any pate 
Will giant, that’s not prejiulicate. 

Nay th’ aijrument, I cai) assure you. 

Appears to some a fortiori^ 

Hoc dato et concessoy ti us I 
In Bavahpton blunderbuss ye. 

He who to tv^o things takes an oath. 

Is h\ the last absolv’d from both ; 

For each oath being an affirmation. 

Both, as ’twas own’d, make a negation. 

Thus scientifically you see 

The more you’re bound, the more you’re free* 

As jugglers when they knit one more 
Undo the knot they tied before. 

I admiie that >our Smidcsian under- 
standing, should make so great a blunder, 

As ioimdly to aver subjectio, 

Wer’nt cousin-german to protectio: 

Nay more, they’re relatives, unless I 
Mistake Tom Hobs’s secundwn esse. 

I’ve hopes that you have shly taken 
Tlie oaths elsewhere, to save your bacon^ 

So spark, by country clap half undone, 

Takes coach and steals a cure at London. 

In tiie Anthologia Hibernica, for December 1794, Vob TV. 
Mercier^ Dublin, page 457j there occurs the following 

EPIGRAM ON DR SHERLOCK. 

“ Regibus obsequium dum buns obhgat unum, 

Jurat utroque imum, prO<lit nlroque fidem. 

Quid mimm ? Si sit semper jurare paratns ; 

Cum per quos jmat tres habet die Deos.’^ 

1 
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And yet the world, whose eyes are on our mighty prince. 
Thinks Heaven has cancelled all our sins. 

And that his subjects share his happy influence ; 

Follow the model close, for so Pm sure they should, 

But wicked kings draw more examples than the good.’^ 


With sentiments thus differing from the Whigs 
in church affairs, and in temporal matters from the 
Tories, Swift was now about to assume the charac- 
ter of a political author. The period was the year 
1701, when Lords Somers, Oxford, Halifax, and 
Portland, were impeached by the House of Com- 
mons, on account of their share in the partition- 
treaty. Swift, who beheld the violence of these 
proceedings with real apprehension founded his 
remonstrance to the public upon the experience to 
be derived from the history of the civil discords in 
Athens and Rome, where the noblest citizens, and 
those who had best deserved of the republic, fell 
successive victims to popular odium, until liberty 
itself, after degenerating into license, was extin- 
guished by tyranny. This Discourse on the con- 
tests and dissensions between the nobles and com- 
mons in Athens and Rome, * excited much atten- 


Translated, 

“ The same allegiance to two kings he pays, 
Swears the same faith to both, and both betiays. 
No wonder, if to swear he's always free, 

That has two Gods to swear by more than we.” 

* Volume III. p. 255 - 
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tion. It was ascribed for some time to Lord Somers, 
and afterwards to Bishop Barnet, wiio was com- 
pelled to disown it puliiicly, in order to avoid the 
resentment of the House of Commons. Swift, who 
was probably in London at the time of publica- 
tion, ba.l again returned to Ireland, and, in a dns- 
piite witii the Bishop of Kilmore, who twice told 
him he was n t/ouug man, when he pretended to 
deny that Barnet had written the pamphlet, 
he was induced to mortify his antagonist by 
owning the publication. Upon his return to 
England, in 1709, there no longer remained the 
same prudential reasons for secrecy; and Swift, 
without hesitation, avowed himself the author of 
this popular tract, and became at once inti- 
mate wish Somers and Halifax, and with the Earl 
of Sunderland, to w hom he had been formerly 
hnovv n. 

If -we can trust Swift’s own averment, he 
made, upon tliis occasion, a free and candid 
avowal of his jjrinciple.s, both in church and 
state, declaring himself in the former to be a 
iiigh-church man, and in the latter a Whig; a 
declaration w inch both Lord Halifax and Somers 
called to mind years afterwards *, at the time of 
Lord Godolphm’s removal from office. 


llic passage is rcauirLable, and tlcseryes tu be quoted at 
length. It was then 1 began to trouble m}seif with the dif» 
fcrenccs between the principles of Whig and Tory ; ha?ing for^ 
mcrly employed myself in other^ aud 1 think much better spe- 
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Thus wore on what may be considered as the 
happiest term of Swift’s life, which was passed 
in the society of Stella, and the retreat to his wil- 
lows at Laracor, varied by frequent excursions to 
England,* and a ready reception into the society 


culations. I talked often upon this subject with Lord Somers ; 
told him, — that haying been long conversant with the Greek 
and Latin authors, and therefore a lover of liberty, I found 
myself much inclined to be what they call a Whig in politics ; 
and that besides, 1 thought it impossible, upon any other prin« 
ciple, to defend or submit to the Revolution ; but as to religion, 
I confessed myself to be a high.churchman, and that I could 
not conceive how any one, who wore the habit of a clergyman, 
could be otherwise : That I had observed very well with what 
insolence and haughtiness some lords of the high-church party 
treated not only their own chaplains, but all other clergymen 
whatsoever, and thought this was sufficiently recompensed by 
their professions of zeal to the church : That 1 had likewise 
observed, how the Whig lords took a direct contrary measure, 
treated the persons of particular clergymen with particular 
courtesy, but shewed much contempt and ill-will for the order 
in general ; I hat i knew it was necessary for their party, to 
make their bottom as wide as they could, by taking all deno- 
minations of protestants to be members of their body : That 
I would not enter into the mutual reproaches made by the vio- 
lent men on either side ; but that the connivance or encourage- 
ment given by the Whigs to those writers of pamphlets who 
reflected upon the whole body of the clergy, without any ex- 
ception, would unite the church to one man to oppose them, 
and that 1 doubted his lordship’s friends did not consider the 
consequence of this/’ — III. 240. 

^ From Swift’s Journal these visits appear to have occurred 
at least once yearly. 

VOL. I. F 
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of the great and of the learned. It was then he 
formed that invaluable acquaintance with Addi- 
son, which party-spirit afterwards cooled, though 
it could not extinguish, with Steele, with Arbuth- 
not, and with the other wits of the age, who used 
to assemble at Button’s colfeehouse. Of the 
commencement of this intercourse, Sheridan has 
given a characteristic and whimsical account.* 


^ ^‘Though the greatness of Swift’s talcntswas kuo\\n to many 
in private lifcj and his company and conversation much sought 
after and admired^ yet was his name hitherto little known in 
the republic of letters. The only pieces which he had then 
published, were The Battle of theBooks^” and The Con- 
tests and Dissensions in Athens and Romej” and both without 
a name. Nor w'as he personally known to any of the wits of 
the age, excepting Mr Congreve, and one or two more, with 
whom he had contracted an acquaintance at Sir William Tem- 
ple’s, The knot of wits used at this tunc to assemble at But- 
ton's coffeehouse ; and I had a singular account of Swift’s first 
appearance there from Ambrose Philips, who was one of Mr 
Addison’s little senate. He said that they had for several suc- 
cessive days observed a strange clergyman come into the cofFce- 
house, who seemed utterly unacquainted with any of those who 
frequented it ; and whose custom it was to lay his hat down on 
a table, and walk backward and forward at a good pace for 
half an hour or an hour, without speaking to any mortal, or 
seeming in the least to attend to any thing that was going for- 
ward there. He then used to take up his hat, pay his money 
at the bar, and walk away without opening his lips. After 
having observed this singular behaviour for some time, they 
concluded him to be out of his senses ; and the name that he 
went by among them, was that of the mad parson.” This 
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It was cemented by the appearance of that cele- 
brated work, The Tale of a T ub, which was first 
published in 1704. 


made them more than usually attentive to his motions ; and one 
eveningjj as Mr Addison and the rest were observing him^ they 
saw him cast his eyes several times on a gentleman in bootSj> 
who seemed to be just come out of the country, and at last ad- 
vanced toward him as intending to address him. They were 
all eager to hear what this dumb mad parson had to say^ and 
immediately quitted their seats to get near him. Swift went up 
to the country gentleman, and in a very abrupt manner^ with- 
out any previous salute, asked him, Pray, sir, do yon re- 
member any good weather in the world The country gentle- 
man, after staring a little at the singularity of his manner, and 
the oddity of the question, answered, Yes, sir, I thank God, 
I remember a great deal of good weather in my time.” That 
is more,” said Swift, than I can say ; I never remember any 
weather that was not too hot, or too cold; too wet or too 
dry ; but, however God Almighty contrives it, at the end of 
the year Tis all very well.” Upon saying this, he took up 
his hat, and without uttering a syllable more, or taking the 
least notice of any one, walked out of the coffeehouse ; leaving 
ail those who had been spectators of this odd scene staring after 
him, and still more confirmed in the opinion of his being mad*” 
Ske7^idarCs Life of Szoift. 

There follows another anecdote, of which I am happy to give, 
upon the authority of Dr Wall of Worcester, who had it from 
Dr Arbuthnot himself, a less coarse edition than that which 
is generally told. Swift was seated by the fire ; there was 
sand on the floor of the coffeehouse ; and Arbuthnot, with a de- 
sign to play upon this original figure, offered him a letter which 
he had been just addressing, saying, at the same time, there-— 
sand that I have got no sand,” answered Swift, but I 
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This celebrated production is founded iipou ci 
simple and obvious allei^orv, conducted with all 
the humour of Rabelais, and widioiit his extrava- 
gance.^ Tlie main purpose is to trace the gra- 
dual corruptions of tlie church of Rome, and to 


cau help you to a \\tt\Q gravel This he said so signilicantlyj 
that Arbuthnat hastily snatcfted back his letter, to save it troiu 
the fate of the capital of Liliput. Their acquaintance had not 
then, however, ripened into intimacy ; for when Arbuthuot’s 
name first occurs in the Journal to Stella, it is not rightly 
spelled, and he is mentioned as a stranger. 

* Among the Dean’s books, sold oy auction 1745, was an 
edition of Rabelais' works, with remarks and annotations in his 
own hand. This, could it be recovered, would be a work of no 
little inicrest, considering that the germ, both of the Tale and of 
Gulliver’s Tiaveis, may be traced in the woiks of the French 
Xacian. Swift was not, indeed, under the necessity of disguising 
his allegory with the bulTuoncry and mysticism alfected by Ra- 
belais; but the sudden and wide digressive excursions, the strain 
of e^tiaordinary reading and uncouth learning which is assum- 
ed, togi'th>T with the general style of the whole fable, arc indis- 
putably derived from the humorous philosopher of Chinoii. 
A btiaoge passage, which Quevedo has put into tiie mouth of a 
drunken bully, may, in s.ho opinion of Mr T. Swift, have sug- 
gested the noted ndicuie cm transubslautiation. It occurs in 
the tenth chapter of thv fjistoiy of Paul the Sharper. 

While on this subject, the Editor cannot suppress his opi- 
nion, that Switt's commentators have, in some instances, over- 
slranied hzs allegory, and attempted to extort deep and recon- 
dite a iusums, from passages where the meaning lay near the 
surtace« Thus, the wars between the Eolists and the monster 
Mouimatent, appear to mean nothing more than that the 
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i^xalt the English reformed church at the expence 
both of the Roman catholic and presbyterian es- 
tablishments. It was written with a view to the 
interests of the high church party, and it succeed- 
ed in rendering them the most important services; 
for what is so important to a party in Britain, 
whether in church or state, as to gain the laughers 
to their side. But the raillery was considered, not 
unreasonably, as too light for a subject of such 
grave importance ; and it cannot be denied, that 
the luxuriance of Swift’s wit has, in some parts of 
the Tale, carried him much beyond the bounds of 
propriety. Many of the graver clergy, even a- 
mong the Tories, and particularly Dr Sharpe, the 
archbishopof York, were highly scandalized at the 
freedom of the satire ; nor is there any doubt that 
the offence thus occasioned, proved the real bar to 
Swift’s attaining the highest dignities in the 
church. King and Wotton, in their answers to 
the Tale, insisted largely upon the inconsistence 
between the bold and even profane turn of the sa- 
tire, and the clerical character of the reputed au- 
thor. For similar reasons, the Tale of a Tub was 
hailed by the infidel philosophers on the Continent, 


fanatics, described under the former denomination, spent their 
time in combating imaginary spiritual obstacles to their sal vatioiu 
as the distempered imagination of Don Quixote converted wind- 
mills into giants* 
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as a work well calculated to advance the cause of 
scepticism, and, as such, was recommended by 
Voltaire to his proselytes, because the ludicrous 
combinations which are formed in the mind by 
the perusal, tend to lower the respect clue to reve- 
lation. Swift’s attachment to the real interests of 
religion are so well known, that he would doubt- 
less rather have burned his manuscript, than in- 
curred the slightest risk of injuring them. But 
the indirect consequences of ridicule, when ap- 
plied to subjects of sacred importance, are more 
extensive, and more prejudicial than can be calcu- 
lated by the author, who, with his eye fixed on the 
main purpose of his satii'e, is apt to overlook its 
more remote effects. 

The Tale of a Tub had for some years attract- 
ed the notice of the public, when Dr Thomas 
Swift, already mentioned as Swift’s relation and 
fellow-student at Trinity College, set up preten- 
sions to a share in that humorous composition. 
These he promulgated, in what he was pleased to 
entitle, “ A complete Key to the Tale of a Tub,” 
printed in 1710, containing a flimsy explanation 
of the prominent points of the allegory, and aver- 
ring the authors to be “ Thomas Swift, grandson 
to Sir William Davenant, and Jonathan Swift, 
cousin-german to Thomas Swift, both retainers to 
Sir William Temple.” Our Swift, it may be easily 
imagined, was not greatly pleased by an arrange- 
ment, in which his cousin is distinguished as a 
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wit, and an author by descent, and he him- 
self only introduced as his relative ; and still less 
could he endure his arrogating the principal 
share of the composition, and the corresponding 
insinuation, that the work had suffered by bis 
cousin Jonathan’s inability to support the origi- 
nal plan. The real author, w'ho, at the time the 
Key appeared, was busied in revising a new edi- 
tion of the book, wrote a letter to his bookseller, 
Benjamin Tooke, sufficiently expressive of his 
feelings. “ I have * just now your last, wdth 


^ Dr Thomas Swift’s pretensions are thus arrogantly set 
forth in a sort of preface to the Key^ on the occasion of writ- 
ing the Tale of a Tub. 

A preface of the bookseller to the reader, before the Bat- 
tle of the Books, shews the cause and design of the whole 
work, which was performed by a couple of young clergymen 
in the year 1 697 \ who, having been domestic chaplains to Sir 
William Temple, thought themselves obliged to take up his 
quarrel, in relation to the controversy then in dispute be- 
tween him and Mr Wotton, concerning Ancient and Modern 
Learning. 

The one of them began a defence of Sir William under the 
title of a Tale of a Tub ; wherein he intended to couch the ge® 
neral history of Christianity, shewing the rise of all the re- 
markable errors of the Roman church, in the same order they 

entered, and how the Reformation endeavoured to root them 

* 

out again, with the different temper of Luther from Calvin 
(and those more violent spirits,) in the way of his reforming. 
His aim was to ridicule the stubborn errors of the Romish 
church, and the humours of the fanatic party ; and to shew 
that their superstition has somewhat very fantastical in it, 
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the complete Key. I believe it so perfect a Grub 
Street piece, it will be forgotten in a week. But 


whicli is common to both of them, notwilhstaiuling the abhor« 
rence they seem to have for one another. 

The author intended to have it Ycry regular, and withal 
so particular, that he thought not to pass by the rise of any 
one single error, or its reformation. He designed at last to 
shew the purity of the church in the primitive times ; and con- 
sequently how weakly Mr Wotton passed his judgment, and 
how partially, in preferring the modern dirinity before the 
ancient, with the confutation of whose book he intended to 
conclude. But when he had not yet gone half way, his com- 
panion, borrowing the manuscript to peruse, carried it with 
him to Ireland, and having kept it seven years, at last publish- 
ed it imperfect ; for indeed he was not able to carry it on af- 
ter the intended method; for divinity, though it chanced to 
be his profession, had been the least of his study. However, 
he added to it the Battle of the Books, wherein he clTcctiially 
pursues the main design of lashing Mr Wotton ; and having 
added a jocose epistle dedicatory to my Lord Somers, and 
another to Prince Posterity, with a pleasant preface, and inter- 
larded with four digressions ; 1. Concerning critics* — 2. In the 
modern kind: — 3. In praise of digressions: — 4. Concerning the 
original use and improvement of madness (with which he was 
not unacquainted,) in a commonwealth ; concludes the book 
with a fragment of the first author’s, being a Mechanical Ac- 
count of the Operation of the Spirit, and which he intended 
should have come in about the middle of the Talc, as a preli- 
minai'y to JaeVs character. 

Having thus shewn the reasons of the little order observed 
in the book, and the imperfectness of the Tale, it is so submit- 
ted to the reader’s censure.” — A Complete Key to the Talc of 
a Tub, London, 1714, 12mo. Sd edit. 
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It is strange that there can be no satisfaction a- 
gainst a bookseller for publishing names in so 
bold a manner. I wish some lawyer could advise 
you how I might have satisfaction ; for at this 
rate there is no book, however vile, which may 
not be fastened on me. I cannot but think that 
little parson-cousin of mine is at the bottom of 
this ; for, having lent him a copy of some part of, 
&c. and, he showing it, after I was gone for Ire- 
land, and the thing abroad, he affected to talk sus- 
piciously, as if he had some share in it. If he 
should happen to be in town, and you light on 
him, I think you ought to tell him gravely, 

‘ That, if he be the author, he should set his 
name to the,’ &c. and rally him a little upon itj 
and tell him, ‘ if he can explain some things, you 
will, if he pleases, set his name to the next edi- 
tion.’ I should be glad to see how far the fool- 
ish impudence of a dunce would go.” Vol. XV. 
p. 330. 

After all, as there is seldom any falsehood with- 
out some slight tincture of sophisticated truth, it 
is possible that Swift, who was neither a polemi- 
cal divine nor a logician, may have used his par- 
son-cousin’s accomplishments in these sciences, 
to save him some labour and research, and on 
such communcialion the conceited pedant may 
have rested his claim to a share in composing 
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this satirical master-piece.’^ But, although Swift 
resented his cousin’s presumption, he was, him- 
self, far from openly avowing tlie production. 
From Tooke, the bookseller, to whom he was 
transmitting the additions made in the edition 
1711, it was, of course, impossible to conceal it; 
and Faulkner pretended, that, in the latter part of 
Swift’s life, he owned it to him also, in direct 
terms. But, as the Dean maintained the strictest 
reserve upon the subject with his intimate friends, 
it can scarce be supposed he should be unne- 
cessarily communicative to a person in Faulkner’s 
situation. The following anecdote may be de- 
pended upon. Mrs Whiteway observed the Dean, 
in the latter years of his life, looking over the 
Tale, when suddenly closing the book, he mut- 
tered, in an unconscious soliloquy, “ Good God ! 
what a genius I had when I wrote that book !” — 
an exclamation w'hich resembles that of Marl- 
borough, in a similar declension of faculties, 


* Thomas Swift was afterwards rector of Puttenham in 
Surrey, and published a sermon in 1710, entitled “Noah’s 
Dore, an Exhortation to peace.” This sermon some knavish 
bookseller reprinted under the title of Dr Swift's sermon, that 
it might be attributed to the real author’s illustrious relative. 
See V ol. II. p. 400. This confusion of persons and produc- 
tions gave occasion to the Earl of Oxford’s raillery, who used 
to tease Swift, by calling him Dr Thomas. 
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when, gazing on his own portrait, he uttered the 
pathetic reflection, “ That was once a man.” 
Mrs Whitevvay begged the volume of the Dean, 
\vho made some excuse at the moment, but, on re- 
currence of her birth-day, he presented her with 
the book, inscribed “ From her affectionate cou- 
sin.” On observing the inscription, she ventur- 
ed to say, “ I wish Sir you had said the gift of 
the author.” The Dean bowed, smiled good-hu- 
mouredly, and answered, “ No, I thank you,” in 
a very significant manner *. 

Notw'ithstanding the silence of the real author, 
and the usurped title of Dr Thomas Swift, no one 
appears to have entertained any doubt upon the 
subject; and the society of the vicar of Laracor 
was assiduously cultivated by men of the first dis- 
tinction for birth and talents. Of its effect in this 
respect, Swift was himself sufficiently conscious, 
and points it out to Stella, though with the ambi- 
guity he generally used in writing concerning his 
own publications, as the source of his favourable 


^ This anecdote is given on the authority of Mr Theophilus 
Swift. The volume was in Mr T. Swift^s possession till very 
lately. The Dean had corrected, with his pen, all the abbrevi- 
ations and elisions Avhich were ordinary in the beginning of the 
century, by replacing it is for Uis^ the end for th^ endy and the 
like, but without any other alterations. On the blank leaf 
was written, To Mrs Martha White way, a present on her 
birth-day, May 29, 1735, from her aifectionale cousin, Jo«« 

NATH. SWIFT.’^ 
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recepiion vvith Lord Oxford’s ministry. “ They 
may talk of the ifoii know whak hut. Gad, if it 
not been for that, I should never have been able 
to get the success f have had ; and if that 
helps me to succeed, llien that same thirty- will 
be serviceable to the church.” But long be- 
fore high-churchinen acknowledged its merit, the 
author of this extraordinary performance had been 
caressed by those of the opposite party, with 
whom he coincided in temporal, though not in 
ecclesiastical politics. These were Lord Somers^ 
Lord Halifax, the Earl of Pembroke, and Bishop 
Burnet, among the statesmen ; and among the 
learned and witty, Addison, Steele, Philips, An- 
thony Henley,* and Tickle. 

Among the friendships thus acquired, the love 
and intimacy of Addison were particularly valued 
by Swift ; and when they spent their hours toge- 
ther, they never wished for the entrance of a third 


*■ The proprietor of the Grange in Hampshire, to ■^vhoru 
Garth dedicated the Dispensary. Several of his letters oc- 
cur in the early part of Swift’s correspondence. He was a 
man of great wit and humour, and was distinguished as the 
author of a letter to the Tatler, under the character of old 
Downes the prompter, in which he ridicules the administration 
which was just formed by the Earl of Oxford, under the alle- 
gory of a change of managers at the theatre. About this Swift 
and he probably differed, when Henley, whose wit sometimes 
bordered on profaneness, pronounced “ that Jonathan would 
be a beastfor ever, after the order of Melchisedec.” 
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person. A copy of Addison’s travels, presented 
by him to our author, is inscribed “ To Doctor 
Jonathan Swift, the most agreeable companion, 
the truest friend, and the greatest genius of his 
age, this book is presented by his most humble 
servant, the author.”* Nor was Swift backward 
in expressing similar sentiments towards his dis- 
tinguished contemporary. He mentions him re- 
peatedly in his correspondence, as a most excel- 
lent person, and his own most intimate friend. f 
It is painful to reflect, that friendship between 
two men of such eminent talents should have 
been chilled by their difference in political opi- 
nions. But tile placid and gentle temper of 
Addison appears to have avoided those extremities 
which took place between Swift and Steele, and 
thus there was an opening for the revival of their 
intercourse ata subsequent period, a circumstance 
hitherto unnoticed by Swift’s biographers. 

The powers which had acquired lor Swift these 
friends and this station in society, were taxed for 
the support and extent of his fame. He ap- 
pears to have designed, about this time, to engage 
in the controversy concerning the deistical opi- 
nions expressed in Dr Tindal’s Rights of the 


*• From the obliging information of Mr T heophilus Swift. 
+ See Vol XV. p. 393. 
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Christian Church, and had collected inalcnais for 
a severe and scalping answer to that once famous 
publication. Swift was afterwards not unwilling 
to have it thought that these remarks, (which 
were never finished,) were not only levelled 
against the opinions of infidels and latitudinarians, 
but involved an indirect attack upon the state 
Whigs, among whom these latitudinarians chiefly 
sheltered their heretical opinions. But he has at 
this period recorded himself, in the conclusion of 
his verses to Ardelia, as “ a Whig, and one who 
wears a gown;” a memorable line, expressive that 
the principles which then ruled his mind, were 
an attachment to the liberties of his country in 
state politics, and to the rights of his order in 
those of the church. These points, however recon- 
cilable in themselves, were, in general estimation, 
usually regarded as in opposition to each other; 
a high-church Whig was a political character, of 
which all parlies refused to recognize the exist- 
ence. Swift saw and felt the difficulty of preserv- 
ing consistency in the eyes of the public, and 
busied himself, according to his own accouni, 
with projects for the uniting of parties, which he 
perfected over night, and destroyed in the morn- 
ing. One tract, however, the “ Sentiments of a 
Church of England Man with respect to Religion 
and Government,” escaped this condemnation, 
and was published in 1708. It contains a state- 
ment concerning the national religious establish- 
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ment, fair, temperate, and manly, unless where 
it may be thought too strongly to favour the penal 
laws against non-conformity. In civil politics, 
the revolution principles are strongly advocated; 
and the final conclusion is, that, “ in order to pre- 
serve the constitution entire in church and state, 
whoever has a true value for both, would be sure 
to avoid the extremes of Whig, for the sake of the 
former, and the extremes of Tory, on account of 
the latter.” But moderation in politics, however 
reasonable in itself, and though recommended by 
the powers of Swift, has been always too cold for 
the temper of the English nation. All that they 
could or would understand from the sentiment 
above expressed, was, that the author was dispos- 
ed to leave the political party with which he had 
hitherto acted, and was anticipating an apology 
for uniting with the Tories. And these suspicions 
were confirmed in the eyes of the party which 
entertained them, when he published, in 1708-9, 
the “ Letter upon the sacramental Test," oppos- 
ing, by every argument of reason and ridicule 
which his prompt imagination should supply, 
any relaxation of this important legal disability. 
The author, indeed, for some time remained 
unknown; and Swift, in a letter to Arch- 
bishop King, even affects to complain of the 
misrepresentation which he himself undergoes 
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in that celebrated tract. * But the world was no. 
long deceived. The chaplain of Lord Wharton, 
and others, soon discovered the real author ; and 
to this circumstance he traces the commencement 
of the coolness betwixt him and his friends of the 
Whig parly f 

Meanwhile Sw’d displayed his zeal for the inte- 
rest of the church of England, byhis actions, as well 
as by his writings. Queen Anne, upon the motion, 
it is said, of Bishop Burnet, had made, in 1703-4, 
a grant of the first-fruits and tenths, J to augment 
the maintenance of the poor clergy of England. 
The clergy of Ireland were naturally desirous to 
obtain the same boon; but hitherto their various 
applications had been rejected. In 1708, Swift, 
•who had been an active member of the Irish con- 
vocation in the preceding year, was employed by 


* Vol. XV. p. 292. 

i Memoirs relative to tlie change of niinistryj Vol. liL 

p. 2 12. 

'I This was a tax imposed originally upon church divings, 
fo’ airdnlcnancc of the crusade : it continued to be Ici^ied as a 
branch of the papal revenue, until the time of Henry VllI,, 
when it was seized upon by that monarch, and settled by Par- 
liament as a part of the income of the crown for ever. The 
tenths aveidged near L. 11,000 yearly; and the firslTniits 
abotu L, 5000, This fund, though so considerable, was never 
applied to any national purpose, but usually employed to gra- 
tify the court-favourites of the day. 
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Archbishop King, and the rest of the Irish pre- 
lacy, to solicit the remission of the first-fruits. 
He made his application to Lord Godolphin, by 
the encouragement of Lord Sunderland, Lord 
Somers, Mr Southwell, and other leading mem- 
bers among the ministry. But it was ineffec- 
tual. The grant of the first-fruits and tenths in 
England, had not been attended with the expect- 
ed consequences of reconciling the clergy to the 
ministers, by whom the favour was bestowed, and 
the Lord Treasurer shewed little inclination to 
repeat so expensive an experiment. Yet he inti- 
mated to Swift, that the grant might be obtained, 
on condition the Irish clergy were disposed to make 
such acknowledgements “as they ought;” or, as he 
reluctantly explained the phrase, better acknow- 
ledgements than had been made by the church of 
England. Swift’s inference was, that Godolphin 
suspected the clergy to be Tories in the English 
sense, that is, hostile to the revolution and settle- 
ment of the crown ; a prepossession which render- 
ed his commission desperate. And though he af- 
terwards was put into better hopes by Lord Pem- 
broke,, yet his first opinion proved just, and 
nothing was done in the matter till the admini- 
stration of Harley. While acting as solicitor in 
this business. Swift appears, from his correspon- 
dence, to have resided in England from February 
1707-8, until the end of April 1709. 

During his residence at London, Swift was not 

VOL. I. G 
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altogether negligent of his own interest. Consi- 
dering himself as useless in Ireland, “ in a parish 
with an audience of half a score,” he was willing 
to have accepted the office of secretary of em- 
bassy, had Lord Berkeley gone as ambassador to 
Vienna. But this purpose was disappointed by 
Lord Berkeley’s age and infirmities, which did not 
permit him to undertake the office. There was 
also a plan suggested, perhaps by Colonel Hun- 
ter, governor of Virginia, to send out Dr Swift as 
bishop of that province, to exercise a sort of me- 
tropolitan authority over the colonial clergy. But 
neither did this appointment take place. Thus dis- 
appointed, Swift was still entitled to look for pre- 
ferment, through the interest of those powerful 
persons who had professed themselves his friends, 
and who, about this time, had themselves received 
promotion. Lord Pembroke was named high ad- 
miral, Lord Somers president of the council, and 
Lord Wharton lord-lieutenant of Ireland, with 
whom Addison went over as secretary. Some 
hopes, accordingly. Swift seems to have entertain- 
ed, for he takes the pains about this time to as- 
sure Archbishop King, that no preferment which 
he might receive from the government should 
lead him to flinch in his attachment to the inter- 
ests of the established church. From a letter to 
Addison also, to be quoted in the next section, 
it seems that Swift expected, either the preben- 
dary of Dr South, then supposed to be dying, for 

3 
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which Halifax deeply pledges his interest, or some 
such sinecure as the post of historiographer. But 
it is one thing to expect promotion on fair and 
honourable terms, and another to supplicate for it 
in a mean and abject manner. And to suppose, 
as has been insinuated by one writer, that Swift 
mendicated from Lord Somers a recommendation 
to Lord Wharton, to be his chaplain, and that his 
subsequent union with the Tories, was owing to 
Wharton’s scornful refusal to countenance a fellow 
of no character, * would require yery different 


^ This strange account is given in the curious and excellent 
edition of the Tatler, already quoted on p. 40^ and rests on the sole 
authority of Dr Salter of the Charter-House. It is in these words: 

Lord Somers recommended Swiftj at his own very earnest re- 
quest, to Lord Wharton, when that Earl went lieutenant to 
Ireland, in 1708, but without success, and the answer Whar- 
ton is said to have given, was never forgotten or forgiven by 
Swift, but seems to have laid the foundation of that peculiar 
rancour, with which he always mentions Lord Wharton. 1 
saw and read two letters of Jonathan Swift, then prebendary of 
St Patrick, Dublin, to Lord Somers ; the first, earnestly en- 
treating his favour, pleading his poverty, and professing the 
most ardent attachment to his Lordship’s person, friends, and 
cause; the second, acknowledging Lord Somers’s kindness, in 
having recommended him, and concluding with the like pro- 
fessions ; not more than a year before Swdft deserted Lord So- 
mers and all his friends, writing avowedly on the contrary side, 
and, as he boasts himself, Ubelling all the junto round. I saw 
also the very letters which Lord Somers wrote to Lord Whar- 
ton, in which Swift is very heartily and warmly recommended, 
and I well remember the short and very smart answ’or Lord 
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proof from the assertion of an individual, that he 
had seen letters, which in his opinion warranted 
the conclusion. The allegation which charges 
such a character with meanness and servility, 
inconsistent with the whole tenor of liis lite, re- 
quires better evidence than a reference to vouciiers, 
neither quoted nor produced ; for there are few 
who will not rather believe the reporter to have 


Wharton is said to have giv^n, which, as I observed, Swdft ne- 
ver forgave or forgot. It was to this purpose, Oh ! my lord, 
we must not prefer or countenance these fellows ; we have not 
character enough ourselves*’* 

Such are the words of a letter by Dr Salter, addressed to 
the Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, then conducted by Mr 
Calder, a zealous presbyterian, and in no degree friendly to the 
memory of Swift ; and by whom it seems to have been coupled 
with the story of the rape at Kilroot, mentioned iu tlie last 
section. A note avowed, that any explanation from a fnend of 
Swift’s would be received and inserted. A defence, founded 
upon the circumstances of evidence already noticed, was trans- 
mitted to the Magazine, by Mr Theophilus Swift, but refused 
admittance, as being too long. Both stories were then inserted in 
the elaborate and curious edition of the Tatler, in the notes to 
which they maybe found, Vol. V. p. J45. Mr George Monck 
Berkeley makes the following pertinent queries on the sort of 
evidence heie produced : We are told, Dr Salter saw these 

letters. But where did he see them ? In whose possession were 
they ? How^ did he know they were genuine, kc, ? Vv as he 
sure Lord Wharton made the reply ascribed to him ? Did he 
see that in writing, or did he take it on report.” To these 
questions, which occur in the Literary Reliques, p, 41, no an- 
swer has been made, though the date of the 2d edition is 17£)2. 
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been misguided by prejudice, or mistaken in judg- 
ment, than that Swift should, in this instance, 
have departed from the proud and stern tone of 
independence, which rejected the patronage of 
Temple in his youth, and vindicated in his age 
the liberties of Ireland. * Swift himself, indeed, 
informs us, that Lord Somers pressed upon him a 
letter to be carried by him to the Earl of Whar- 
ton, which helongdeclined to receive, and for some 


^ Mr Monck Berkeley thus sums and refutes the evidence 
which is advanced from S\vift*s own correspondencej to sup** 
port the legend of Dr Salter: 

Swift says,’’ according to the note in the Tatlcr, that, at 
the request of Archbishop Tennison, and several Irish bishops^ 
the chaplaincy was refused to him, and given to Dr Lambert. 
He says that Lord Somers wrote to Lord Wharton. He says 
that he expects the chaplaincy ; seems displeased at the prefe- 
rence shewn to Dr Lambert ; positively denies to Archbishop 
King having made any application for the chaplaincy. He 
does the same to Dr Sterne. Lastly, He calls Lord Somers a 
false deceitful rascal.” — 

As I readily admit, ‘^says Mr M. Berkeley in reply, the 
exactness of these quotations, I shall proceed to inquire what 
they prove- The first extract proves nothing but that Swift was 
persecuted by a parcel of right reverend blockheads. The se- 
cond extract proves, that Lord Somers applied for the chap- 
laincy, but no mention is made of its having been done at the 
request of Sv\ if(. The third extract proves, that he expected the 
chaplaincy, w hich, after the recommendation of LordSomers, he 
might very reasonably do. The fourth extract proves, that to 
Swift, as to the rest of the world, a disappointment was unplea- 
sant The fifth extract proves^ that he never did apply for the^ 
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time delayed to deliver, and that, when he did de- 
liver it, no consequence followed in his favour. 
Thus far, therefore, parties are at one ; and it on- 
ly remains to inquire, whether the favour of Lord 
Somers’s intercession was asked with bervility, 
or so granted, that, notwithstanding its proving 
totally ineffectual, the circumstance of its exist- 
ence is sufficient to fix the brand of ing^ratitude 
upon Swift’s character, for the reflections he has 
cast upon Lord Somers in the Examiner. On 
the first point, the reader may look at a letter of 
Lord Halifax, on the subject of Swift’s promo- 
tion in the church, and consider whether the in- 
dividual whose lack of preferment is stated by 


chaplaincy. The sixth extract also provcSj that no applicatioii 
ivas made for tlie^ chaplaincy. The scTcnth extract jirovcSj that he 
thought of Lord Somers as most people did who knew him.” Li- 
terary Reliques, Introduction, p. xliii. With exception of the 
disparagement thrown on the character of Somers, which few 
readers will readily admit, it seems difficult to draw any other 
conclusion from the correspondence of Swift, than that of 
Mr Monck Berkeley. Certainly it is not sufficient to estab- 
lish a story destructive of any individuals reputation, that the 
accused party has given a different relation of the transaction, 
altogether inconsistent with the defamatory and malignant in- 
ferences of the accuser. And since it becomes necessary to ba- 
lance the reputation of the reporters of these various editions of 
the same story, the editor is compelled to add, upon the autho- 
rity of the late excellent Dr Percy, bishop of Dromorc, that 
the assertion of Dr Salter, by itself, was by no means fit to 
support an anecdote otberwise deficient in evidence. 
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lhat nobleman to be a shame to himself and his 
whole party, and who is there expressly promised 
the survivance of Dr South’s prebendary, was 
likely to have occasion to apply to Lord Somers 
in the degrading manner which Dr Salter has in- 
timated. Whether Swift acted justly in doubt- 
ing the sincerity of Lord Somers, we have no 
means of determiningj but we know that his 
lordship’s intercession was totally ineffectual j 
and that is a circumstance which seems strange, 
if it were, indeed, as earnest as Dr Salter in- 
forms us. That Swift should have expected 
the chaplaincy from Lord Wharton, through the 
mediation of Lord Somers, argues no unrea- 
sonable confidence in the friendship of that 
great statesman, who had sought him out, and 
courted his company ; and that, when disappoint- 
ed of those hopes, he was angry both with Somers 
and Wharton, and considered it as owing to a 
juggle betwixt them, only proves, that, like the 
rest of mankind, he was irritated by disappoint- 
ment, and by the neglect of those friends who 
could certainly have served him, had their inten- 
tions been as serious as their professions were fair. 
And if mere promises, whether fulfilled or neglect- 
ed, bind to gratitude those in whose favour they 
are made, it is a better reason for their being li- 
berally dispensed by courtiers and statesmen, than 
any which has been assigned for so general a 
practice. Upon the whole, we do no injustice 
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to the relaters of this tale, in refusing credence to 
allegations unsupported by evidence, — brought 
forward so many years after Swift’s death, — in- 
consistent with the whole tenor of his life and 
character,* — and depending merely upon the re- 
port of a self-constituted and prejudiced reporter. 

Tfie publications of Swift during this period, 
were not entirely confined to the feverish subject of 
politics. His project for the advancement of reli- 
gion, published in 1709, made a deep and power- 
ful sensation on all who considered national 
prosperity as connected with national morals. It 
may, in some respects be considered as a sequel 
of the humorous Argument against abolisiimg 
Christianity. Several of Swdft’s biographers af- 
fect to discover apolitical tendency in the treatise ; 
but excepting the complaint against the contempt 
of the clergy, which circumstances had then ren- 
dered more common, from their very generally en- 
tertaining Tory principles, it is difficult to trace 
any opinion which could give offence, even to the 
spleen of faction. The main argument of taking 
away the wicked from before the throne, that it 


*' Oldmixon’s authority might indeed be quoted in support 
of the figment. But that willing evidence goes a little too far, 
since he informs us in his history, p. 426, that Jonathan Swift 
was actually preferred by Lord Wharton to be one of his chap, 
lains, which he repaid by libelling his benefactor in the Exa- 
miner, under the character of Verres. 
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might be established in righteousness, is obvious- 
ly more laudable than capable of application to 
practical use; and Swift’s plan of censors or 
inspectors, who should annually make circuits of 
the kingdom, and report, upon oath, to the court 
or ministry, the state of public morals, would, 
from the natural frailty of human nature, be 
gradually converted into a most oppressive abuse. 
With better chance of practical and effectual re- 
form, the author recommends to the court, to dis- 
courage characters of marked and notorious im- 
piety; to revise, with more attention to moral and 
religious qualifications, the lists of justices of 
peace ; to suppress the gross indecency and pro- 
faneness of the stage ; and to increase the num- 
ber of churches in the city of London. The 
last of these useful and practical hints alone was 
attended to; for, in the subsequent administration 
of Harley, fifty new churches were erected in the 
city of London, almost avowedly upon the sug- 
gestion of this pamphlet. The treatise was dedi- 
cated in an elegant, yet manly and independent 
style of eulogy, to Lady Berkeley, whose charac- 
ter, as we have already noticed, was Justly vene- 
rated by the author. It was very favourably re- 
ceived by the public, and appears to have been 
laid before Queen Anne by the Archbishop of 
York, the very prelate who had denounced to her 
private ear the author of the Tale of a Tub, as 
a divine unworthy of church-preferment. The 
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work was also commended in the Taller, as that 
of a man whose virtue sits easy about him, and 
to whom vice is thoroughly contemptible, — who 
writes very much like a gentleman, and goes to 
heaven with a very good mien. 

A lighter species of literary amusement, occa- 
sionally occupied Swift’s time during this part of 
his life, and gave exercise to his peculiar talent of 
humour. Astrologers, though no longer consult- 
ed by princes and nobles, as was the case but a 
century before, retained still a sort of empire 
over the minds of the middling and lower classes, 
whom their almanacks instructed, not only in the 
stated revolutions of the planetary system, but in 
the fit times of physic and blood-letting, — the 
weather to be expected in particular months, — 
and, though expressed with due and prophetic am- 
biguity, in the public events which should occur 
in the course of the year. Among these empirics, 
one John Partridge, (if that was indeed his real 
name,*) had the fortune to procure a ludicrous 


^ Littie is known of Partridge’s private history ^ except from 
an altercation betwixt him and one Parker, which, of course, 
invoWed much personal abuse. According to his adversary, 
Partridge’s real name vias Ilewson, a shoemaker by trade, (which 
particular at least is undoubted,) but by choice a confederate 
aud. dependent of old Gadbury, one of the greatest knaves 
who followed the knavish trade of astrology. In 1079, Par- 
tridge commenced business for himself, publishing two or three 
aonsensical works upon his imaginary science# He also prac* 
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imraortaiity, by attracting the satire of Swift 
This fellow, who was as ignorant and impudent 
as any of his canting fraternity, besides having 
published various astrological treatises, was the 
editor of an almanack, under the title of Merli- 
nus Liberatus. Swift, in ridicule of the whole 
class of impostors, and of this man in particu- 
lar, published his celebrated “ Predictions for the 
year 1708, by Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq.” which, 
amongst other prognostications, announced, with 
the most happy assumption of the mixture of 
caution and precision affected by these an- 
nual soothsayers, an event of no less importance 


tised physiCj and styled himself physician to his ’Vlajesty. But 
in King James’s time, his almanacks grew so smart on popery, 
that England became too hot for him ; and, accordingly, John 
Dunton found him, with other refugees, in Holland. He re- 
turned at the Revolution, and married the widow of the Duke of 
Monmouth’s tailor, who finally deposited him in the grave, 
which had so long gaped for him, in the year 1715, and adorned 
his monument, at Mortlako in Surrey, with the following epi- 
taph : Johannes Partridge^ ayirologus^ et tnediclnce doctor^ 
natus est ctpud East Sheen^ in comitatu Surry ^ 18 die Janu^ 
ariij anno 164^, et mortims est JLondiniy 24 die Junii^ anno 
1715. Me dicinam fecit duobus Regidus it7iique Reginw ^ Caro^ 
his scilicet Secundo^ Willielmo Teriio. Regineeque Clarice; 
Creaius Medicinw Doctor^ Lugdiini Batavorum,^^ Granger, 
Vol. JY. p. 105. Ed. 1804. Granger farther acquaints us, 
that, in the Miscellanea Lipsiensia, Tonic 11. p. 763, the obi- 
tuary for 1715 distinguishes, among other deaths, ex ordine 
philosophorum, Joannes Partridgi, Astronomus et Astrolo- 
gus in Anglia famigeritissimus.’’ 
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than the death of John Partridge himself, which hg 
fixed to the 29th of March, about eleven at night. 
The wrath of the astrologer was, of course, extreme, 
and, in his almanack for 1709, he was at great pains 
to inform his loving countrymen, that Squire Bick- 
erstaflf was a sham name, assumed by a lying, im- 
pudent fellow, and that, “ blessed be God, John 
Partridge was still living, and in health, and all 
were knaves who reported otherwise This 


The secret of BickerstafF’s real name was probably for a 
time well kept, for poor Partridge, unwilling, as an astrologer, 
to appear ignorant of any thing, thus opens manfully on a false 
scent, in a letter, -dated London, 2d April 1708, addressed to 
Isaac Manley, post-master of Ireland, who, to add to the jest, 
was a particular friend of Swift, his real tormentor. The let- 
ter is preserved in the valuable edition of the Tatlcr, 1786, 
Vol. y. where the appendix contains a very full account of the 
unlucky astrologer. 

Old Friend, 

I dont doubt but you are imposed upon in Ireland also, 
by a pack of rogues, about my being dead; the principal author 
of it is one in Neugate, lately in the pillory for a libel against 
the state. There is no such man as Bicker staff; it is a sham- 
name, but his true name is Pettie ; he is always in a garret, a 
cellar, or a jail; and therefore you may by that judge what 
kind of reputation this fellow hath to be credited in the world. 
In a word, he is a poor, scandalous, necessitous creature, and 
would do as much by his own father, if living, to get a crown ; 
but enough of such a rascal. I thank God I am very well in 
health ; and at the time he had doomed me to death I was not 
in the least out of order. The truth is, it was a high flight at 
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round denial did not save him from further perse- 
cution. The Vindication of Issac BickerstafF ap- 
peared, with several other treatises upon a subject 
which seems greatly to have amused the public. 
At length poor Partridge, despairing, by mere 
dint of his own assertions, to maintain the fact of 
liis life and identity, had recourse, in an evil hour, 
to his neighbour, Dr Yalden, who stated his griev- 
ances to the public in a pamphlet, called “ Bick- 
erstalF Detected, or tlie Astrological Impostor 
convicted,” in which, under Partridge’s name, he 
gave such a burlesque account of his sufferings, 
through the prediction of BickerstafF, as makes 
one of the most humourous tracts in this me- 
morable controversy, In 1710, Swift published 
a famous prediction of Merlin, the British wiz- 
ard, giving, in a happy imitation of the style of 
Lily, a commentary on some black-letter verses, 
most ingeniouly composed in enigmatical refe- 
rence to the occurrences of the time. There were 
two incidental circumstances worthy of notice in 
this ludicrous debate : ls<. The Inquisition of the 
kingdom of Portugal took the matter as seriously 
as John Partridge, and gravely condemned to the 


hath a good stock of impudence and l}^ing. Pray, Sir, excuse 
this trouble, for no man can better tell you i am well than my- 
self 5 and this is to undeceive your credulous friends that may 
yet believe the death of your real humble servantj 

John Pahteidge/’ 
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flames the predictions of the imaginary Isaac'Bick- 
erstaff. 2c?/y, By an odd coincidence, the com- 
pany of stationers obtained, in 1709, an injunction, 
against any almanack published under the name 
of John Partridge, as if the poor man had been 
dead in sad earnest. Swift appears to have been 
the inventor of the jest, and the soul of the confe- 
deracy under whose attacks Partridge suffered for 
about two years, but Prior, Rowe, Steele, Yalden, 
and other v/its of the lime, were concerned in the 
conspiracy, which might well have overwhelmed 
a brighter genius than the ill-fated Philo-math. 

But the most memorable consequence of the 
predictions of Isaac Bickerstaff, * was the esta- 
blishment of the Taller, the first of that long series 
of periodical works, which, from the days of Addi- 
son to those of Mackenzie, have enriched our lite- 
rature with so many eflusions of genius, liumour, 
wit, and learning. It appears that Swift was in 
the secret of Steele’s undertaking from the begin- 
ning, though Addison only discovered it after the 
publication of the sixth number. By the assump- 
tion of the name of Isaac Bickerstaff, which an 
inimitable spirit of wit and humour had already 
made so famous, the new publication gained audi- 
ence with the public, and obtained, under its au- 


*Sw Lf(, is said to have taken the name of BickerstaiF from a 
smith’s sign, and added that of Isaac, as a Christian appellation 
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Ihority, a sudden and general acceptance. Swift 
contributed several papers, and numerous hints 
to carrying on the undertaking, until the demon of 
politics disturbed his friendship with the editor. 

These literary amusements, with the lines on 
Partridge’s supposed death, the verses on Baucis 
and Philemon, those on Vanburgh’s house at 
Whitehall, with some other light pieces of oc- 
casional humour, seem chiefly to have occupied 
Swift’s leisure about this period. Yet the con- 
trov^ersy w'ith Partridge, and these other levities, 
are better known to the general reader, than the 
laboured political treatises which we shall have 
occasion to mention in the next section. 

To conclude the present chapter, it is only- 
necessary to resume, that Dr Swift, dissatisfied 
with the inefficient patronage of those ministe- 
rial friends from whom he had only received 
compliments, promises, and personal attentions, 
returned to Ireland early in summer 1709, and, 
estranging himself from the court of the lord- 
lieutenant, resumed his wonted mode of life at 
Laracor. The corrections and additions intended 
for his new edition of the Tale of a Tub, proba- 
bly occupied great part of his leisure, as we find 
him corresponding upon that subject with Tooke, 
the bookseller. He seems also to have meditat- 
ed the publication of a volume of miscellanies.* 


* Spp, his corresuondcnce on this subject, Vol. XV. p. 329. 
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But his literary occupations were broken in upon 
by domestic affliction, for, in May 1710, he re- 
ceived the news of his atfectionate mother’s death, 
after long illness. “ I have now,” he pathetically 
remarks, “ lost my barrier between me and death. 
God grant I may live to be as well prepared for 
it as I confidentljr believe her to have been ! If 
the way to heaven be through piety, truth, justice, 
and charity, she is there.” ^ 


On the subject of his Miscellanies, he had, so far back as 
J 7 O 85 made the following memorandum : 

SUBJECTS FOR A VOLUME. 


Discourse on Athens and Rome. 
BickerstaiF’s Predictions. 

Elegy on Partridge. 

Letter to Bishop of K[illala.] 
Harris’s Petition. 

Baucis and Philemon® 
Vanburgh^s House, 

The Salamander, 

Epigram on Mrs Floyd. 
Meditation on a Broomstick. 
Sentiments of a Church of 
England Man, 

Reasons against abolishing 
Christianity. 

* Vol XV. p, 321. 


Essay on Conversation. 

Conjectures on the Thouglits 
of Posterity about me. 

On the present Taste of Read- 
ing. 

Apology for the Talc, kc. 

Part of an Answer to TindaL 

History of Van's House. 

Apollo outwitted. To Ardc- 
lia. 

Project for Reformation of 
Manners. 

A Lady’s Table-book. 

Tritical Essay.— N. 



SECTION III. 


Swy'fs Journey to England, in 1710 — His quarrel with the 
Whigs, and union with Harley and the Administration— 
He writes the Examiner — The character of Lord Wharton 
—And other apolitical Tracts — Obtains the First-Fruits 
and Twentieth- Parts for the Irish Clergy — His corre^ 
spondence with Archbishop King— His intimacy with the 
Ministers— The services zohich he renders to them— Pro- 
ject for Improving the English Language —‘His protect 
tion of Literary Characters — Difficulties attending his 
Church Preferment — He is made Dean of St Patrick's 
— And Returns to Ireland. 


Swift had bow become more than doubtful of 
thobe well-grounded views of prefenneiit, which 
his interest with the great Whig leaders na- 
turally offered. He resided at Laracor during 
the greater part of Lord Wharton’s administra- 
tion^ saw the lieutenant very seldom when he 
came to Dublin, and entered into no degree of 
intimacy with him or his friends, excepting only 
with Addison. Such is his own account of his 
conduct which he prepared for publication, at a 
time when hundreds were alive, and upon the 
watch to confute any inaccuracj' in his state- 

VOL» I. H 
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iiient. * He adds, that upon an approaching 
change in the political administration, Lord 
Wharton affected of a sudden greatly to caress 
him, which he imputes to a wish of rendering 
bun odious to the church party. 

The fall of that ministry, which had conducted 
with so much glory the war upon the Continent, 
was caused or at least greatly accelerated by one 
of those explosions of popular feeling peculiar to 
the English nation. Swift, wdth all his genius, 
had in vain taught the doctrine of moderation ; 
but Sacheverell, with as little talent as principle, 
at once inflamed the whole nation, and became 
himself elevated into a saint Bind a martyr, by a 
single inflammatory sermon. He w’as carried in 
procession through the land. 

Per Graium poijulos mediasquo per Elidis urbos 

Ibat o?aiis— 

And wherever the doctor appeared, arose a po- 
pular spirit of aversion to the Whig administra- 


* Memoirs relating to the change the Queen’s ministry, 
Vol. III. p. 243. There is also an appeal to Stella on this sub- 
ject, in the Journal, Vol. 11. p. 248. “ I am resolved, when 

I come (to Ireland, namely,) to keep no other company, but 
M.D. You know I kept my resolution last time j and, except 
Mr Addison, conversed with none but you and your club of 
Deans and Stojtcs.’’ 


S 
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lion, and all who favoured the dissenters. Swift 
was probably no indifFereot spectator, while the 
interests of the higli-cliurcli parly began to pre- 
dominate over the power of those whose opinions 
ill state policy had been avowedly his own. He 
did nob however, interfere in the controversy ; 
and we learn from a passage in his Journal, that 
although he afterwards interceded for Sacheverell 
with Harley’s adiiiiiiistration, it was without 
esteem for the man, or favour to those principles 
of which the doctor was the champion. ^ The 


See an account of his solicitation in behalf of Sacheverell’s 
brother, Vol. HI. p. 20, 21 ; and the following characteristic 
story told by Sheridan ; Afterward, in the year 1713, sooa 
after the three years silence imposed upon the doctor by the 
House of Lords, in consequence of his impeacfmient, had ex- 
pired, Swift preenred for him the rectory of St Andrew’s, 
Holborn, in the following whimsical manner: Upon that 
living’s becoming vacant, he applied for ii In behalf of Sadie- 
Terell, to Lord Bolingbrokc; v/ho seemed not at ali disposed 
in his favour, calling him busy, meddling, factious fellow, 
one who had set the kingdom in a dame,” To which Swift re- 
plied, It is all true, my lord; but let me tell ^ou a story. “In 
a sea-fight, in the reign of Charles II., there %vas a very bloody 
engagement between the English and Dutch fiects ; in the heat 
of which, a Scotch seaman was very severely bit by a louse on. 
his neck, which he caught, and stooping down to crack it, just 
as he had put himself in that postuie, a chain-shot Caine and 
took ojT the heads of several sailors that were about him ; on 
which he had compassion on the poor louse, nituincd him to 
his place, and bid him live there at discretion ; for, said he, as 
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following letter, * which was written by Swift to 
Addison, upon the impending change of admi- 
nistration, seems to indicate that his slight ex- 
pectations of promotion still rested upon the 
Whigs, and upon Lord Somers in particular. 
There is, however, to use a phrase of his own, 
some refinement in the epistle; for while Swift 
asks Addison’s advice whether he should come to 
London, he had, in all probability, already deter- 
mined on his journey, as he set out upon the first 
day of September following. 

Dublin, August 22, 1710. 

I looked long enough at the wind to set you 
safe at the other side, and then * «*** our 

conduct, very unwilling for fear you [about two 
lines are effaced] up to a post-horse, and ha- 
zard your limbs to be made a member. I be- 
lieve you had the displeasure of much ill news 
almost as soon as you landed. Even the mode- 
rate Tories here are in pain at these revolutions, 
being what will certainly affect the Duke of 
Marlborough, and, consequently, the success of 
the war. My lord-lieutenant asked me yesterday 


thou bast been the means of saying my life^ it is but just I 
should save yours.’’ Lord Bolingbroke laughed heartily, and 
said, Well then, the louse shall have the living for your 
story.” And accordingly he was soon after presented to it. 
^Sheridan^s Lije of Swift 

^ The original is among Mr TickelPs manuscripts. Tho 
words in Italics are filled up from conjecture* 
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\vhen I intended for England. I said I had no 
business there now, since I suppose in a little 
time I should not have one friend left that had 
any credit ; and his excellency Was of tny opi” 
nion.* I never once began your [tosy?:,] since 
you \lbft this,'\ being perpetually prevented by 
all the company I kept, and especially Captain 
Pratt, to whom I am almost a domestic upon your 
account. I am convinced, that whatever Go- 
vernment come over, you will find all marks of 
kindness from any Parliament here, with respect 
to your employment; f the Tories contending 
with the Whigs which should speak best of you. 
Mr Pratt says, he has received such marks of 
your sincerity and friendship, as he never can 
forget; and, in short, if you will come over 
again, when you are at leisure, we will raise an 
army, and make you king of Ireland. J Can 
you think so meanly of a kingdom, as not to be 
pleased that every creature in it, who hath one 


Yet Swift must have then expected the commission from 
the bishops, which was granted a week afterwards. His an- 
swer to Lord Wharton^ must, therefore, be considered as 
evasive. 

t Addison had been recently made keeper of the records in 
Ireland, with an augmented salary. 

J This reminds us of an expression in the Journal to Stella. 

Mr Addison's election has past easy and undisputed ; and, I 
believe, if he had a mind to be chosen king, he w'ould hardly 
foe refused.^' 
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grain of worlh, has a veneration for you. I know 
there is nothing in this to make you add any va- 
lue to yourself ; but it ought to put you on va- 
luing them, and to convince you that they are 
not an undistingiiishing people. On Thursday; 
the Bishop of Clogher, the two Pratts, and I, 
are to be as happy as Ireland wdll now give 
ns leave ; we are to dine with Mr Paget at 
the Castle, and drink your health. The bishop 
shewed me the first volume of the small edition 
of the Tatler, where there is a very handsome 
compliment to me ; but I can never pardon the 
printing the news of every Taller — I think he 
might as well have printed the advertisements. I 
knew it was a bookseller’s piece of craft, to in- 
crease the bulk and price of what he was sure 
would sell; but I utterly disapprove it. I beg 
you w'ould freely tell me whether it will be of 
any account for me to come to England. I 
would not trouble you for advice, if I knew 
where else to ask it. We expect every day to 
hear of my lord-president’s* removal ; if he were 
to continue, I might, perhaps, hope for some of 
his good offices. You ordered me to give you a 
memorial of what I had in my thoughts. There 
were two things. Dr So th’s prebend f and 


* Somers. 

+ The celebrated Dr South, prebendary of Westminster, 
was then very infirm, and far advanced in years. He survived. 
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.-meciire, or the place of historiographer. Bat 
if things go on in the train they are now, I shall 
only beg you, when there is an account to be de- 
pended on for a new government here, that you 
wall give me early notice to procure an additiou 
to my fortunes. And with saying so, I take my 
leave of troubling you with myself. 

I do not desire to hear from you till you are 
out of {the^ hurry at Malrasbury.'^^ I long till you 
have some good account of your Indian affairs, so 
as to make public business depend upon you, and 
not you upon that. I read your character in Mrs 
Manly's noble Memoirs of Europe, f It seems 
to me, as if she had about two thousand epithets 
and fine words packed up in a bag ; and that she 
pulled them out by handfuls, and strewed them 
on her paper, where about once in five hundred 
times they happen to be right. 

My lorddieiitenant, we reckon, will leave us in 
a fortnight; I led him, by a question, to tell me 
lie did not expect to continue in the government, 
nor would, when all his friends were out. Pray 


liowcver, until 1716, and died aged 83. On the subject of 
Swiff’s expectations, see Halifax's letter, Vol. X.V. p. 315. 

For which borough Addison was a candidate, 
t Memoirs of Europe towards (he close of the eighth cen- 
tury, wiitten by Eginardiis, secretary and favourite of Char« 
lemagne, and done into English by the translator of the New 
Atalanfis.’’ In this scandalous lampoon, Addisonis introdu- 
ced under the name of Maro. 
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take some occasion to let my [£orc?] Halifax 
know the sense I have of the favour he intended 
me.” 

Swift’s departure for England was, however, 
nearer than this letter announces. The hopes 
which were now entertained that Clueen Anne 
would once more favour the High interest, had 
already extended themselves to Ireland, and it 
was thought by the clergy of that kingdom, a pro- 
pitious season for renewing their suit for remis- 
sion of the first-fruits and twentieth-parts, in which 
they had formerly been unsuccessful. The bishops 
of Ossory and Killaloe were employed to solicit 
a favourable answer to this supplication, and, by 
a letter from the prelates of Ireland, dated 31st 
August 1710, Swift was united with them in com- 
mission, with a provision, that, in case the bishops 
should leave London before bringing the business 
to effect, the charge of further solicitation should 
entirely devolve upon him*. On the 1st Septem- 


* Swift has been injuriously charged with having intruded 
himself into the management of this matter, less from any real 
concern for its success, than to serve his own interested pur- 
poses of self-aggrandizement. The leading fact on which this 
accusation is founded, is, that, whereas the bishops of Ossory 
and Killaloe had their expences defrayed while engaged In this 
solicitation. Swift was, on the contrary, left to carry on the 
warfare on his own charges. And hence, it is shrewdly con- 
cluded, that he must have had some interested purpose of his 
own to serve, by undertaking an office, which could be attended 
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ber, therefore. Swift left Ireland, and on the 9th 
of the same month, reached London, where he 
was at once plunged into that tide of public 
business, of which his Journal to Stella affords such 
a singular record. 

This extraordinary diary is addressed ostensibly 
to Mrs Dingley, as well as Stella, but there is no 
doubt, that ail the unbounded confidence and ten- 
derness which it exhibits, were addressed to the 
latter alone. It is a wonderful medley, in which 


with no other diiect reward than the pleasure of adyancing his 
character among his brethren, and essentially serving the church 
establishment, of nhich he was a zealous member. To this ar- 
gument, it seems unnecessary to reply, especially as Swiffs 
nomination appeared natural and proper on so many accounts. 
His talents could not surely be doubted, nor his seal, nor 
his opportunities of obtaining access to the great, nor his ac- 
quaintance with the business in which he had formerly been 
agent. 

Indeed, the state of the affair oh*iiiously required differ- 
ent management, and more earnest attention than it had yet re- 
ceived, The grant had been first unsuccessfully solicited from 
Godolphin. It was then submitted to Lord Wharton, while 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in the form of an address and memo- 
rial from the Irish convocation. But Wharton, irritated at a 
dispute which occurred iu the lower House of Convocation, in 
which he conceived himself to be insulted in the person of his 
chaplain, refused to interest himself in the petition submitted 
to him, aud thus the matter was given up as desperate. Here, 
therefore, the matter rested, and it required both attention aud 
dexterity to put it once more in motion. 
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grave reflections and important facts are at rair- 
dom intermingled with trivial occurrences, and 
the puerile jargon of the most intimate tender- 
ness. From Stella, nothing is to be eitlier concealed 
or disguised ; and as the Journal is written during 
the huriy of every day’s occurrences, it rather re- 
sembles the author’s thoughts expressed aloud, as 
they passed through his mind, than a connected 
register of his opinions. What it wants, however, 
in system and gravity, it gains in authenticity and 
interest, for the readiness with which the author’s 
pen expresses, in the “ little language,” every 
whim which crossed his brain, vouches for his 
ample and unreserved confidence : — a circumstance 
which ought to propitiate the offended gravity of 
those deep critics, who deem the publication o-f 
these frolicsome expansions of the heart and spirits 
derogatory to the character of a great and dislin- 
guished author. With gratitude, therefore, for the 
light afforded upon our author’s habits, opinions, 
and actions, by a record at once so minute and so 
authentic, we proceed to trace, by its assistance, 
the principal events of his life during this its most 
busy period. 

Swift arrived in London, already prepossessed 
with a strong feeling of the neglect which he had 
experienced from the Whig administration. His 
old friends, however, appeared ravished to see him ; 
offered apologies for the mode in w'hich he had 
been treated, and caught at him as at a twig 
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■when they were drowning. The influence of 
SwiflT talents upon the public opinion had al- 
ready been manifested^ and the Whigs were doubt- 
less unwilling that their w^eigbt should be cast into 
the opposite scale. Godolphin alone despised to 
court ill his fall the genius which he had neglect- 
ed while posse s=ievl of power. Flis reception of 
Swift w^as short, dry, and morose and he, who 
Oiought he deserved the contrary from a minister 
whose principles he had professed and support- 
ed, departed, almost vowing revenge. With 
Somers, also, he seems at this juncture to have 
quarrelled. He saw him on his arrival in Lon- 
don, but it %vas for the last time. This great 
statesman used some efforts to convince him, that 
he was serious in his recommending him to Lord 
Wharton^ s favour, and had written twice to that 
nobleman on the subject without receiving an 
answer. To this Swift answered, that he never 
expected any thing from Lord Wharton, and 
that Wharton knew he understood it so. In 
short, he retained his opinion, that he had been 
treated with duplicity by Lord Somers, nor does 
he ever appear to have retracted it. To his li- 
terary friends, his arrival was as acceptable as 
ever. He resumed his intimacy with Addison and 
Steele, but refused to pledge Lord Halifax, wdien 


See Journal, Vol. IL p. 10', Letter to Archbigliop King^ 
Yol. XV. p. 340, 
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he proposed as a toast the Resurrection of the 
Whigs, unless he would add, and their Reformat 
tion. Thus indifferent to the interests of the falling- 
ministry, Swift was still astonished, and shocked 
at the bold steps taken by the court, in removing 
so many great statesmen from employment, and 
promised himself to be an unconcerned spectator 
of the struggles which such measures were likely 
to occasion. But let no man promise on his own 
neutrality. By 1st October, he had written a 
lampoon on Lord Godolphin, * and on the 4th, 
he was for the first time presented to Harley ; and 
it is remarkable, that, on the very same day, he 
refused an invitation from Lord Halifax, thus 
making his option between those distinguished 
statesmen, f 

Harley had been prepared to meet Swift as one 
whose political tenets resembled his own, (for he 


* Sid Hamet’s Rod ; composed on occasion of Godolphin’s 
breaking his treasurer's staff, in a manner not very respectful 
to the queen, his mistress, 

i Mr Deane Swift has the following note upon Swift’s con- 
nection with Lord Halifax ; What obligation Swift had to 
that lord, and his party, may be seen by his indorsement on 
a letter, dated Oct. 6, 1709. I kept this letter as a true origL 
nal of courtiers, and court promises.*’ And in the first leaf of 
a small printed book, entitled, Poesies Chretiennes de Mons* 
Jolivet,” he wrote these words, Given me by my Lord Hali- 
fax, May 3, 1709.” I begged it of him, and desired him to 
remember, it was the only favour I ever received from him or 
his party. — S. 
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also had been bred up in revolution principles,) 
but who was now a discontented person, il! used 
for not being Whig enough,” by the last admi- 
nistration. He was received, accordingly, with 
all that kindness and respect which statesmen 
know so well how to shew towards those whose 
attachment they deem worth securing. In the 
same paragraph which acquaints Stella with this 
first interview with the new prime minister, Swift 
announces that he has given his lampoon against 
Godolphin to the press, and already threatens 
“ to go round with them all.” They met, there- 
fore, with mutual views of union, Swift anxious to 
avenge the neglect with which he had been treat- 
ed by the Whigs, and to advance the mission of 
which he w’as the solicitor, and Harley desirous 
of bringing to the support of the new administra- 
tion an author of talents so formidable and so po- 
pular. By Harley, Swift was introduced to St 
John, (afterwards Lord Bolingbroke,) and the in- 
tercourse which he enjoyed with these ministers 
approached to intimacy, with a progress more ra- 
pid than can well be conceived in such circum- 
stances *. 


* The following passages in the Journal to Stella, with the 
dates, mark how rapidly Swift passed from acquaintance to in- 
timate friendship, and a conformity of views and interests : — 
“ Oct. 4, 1710. Mr Harley received me with the great- 
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But the assistance of Swift was essential to the 
existence of the ministry, and ample confidence 


€st respect and kindness imaginable, and appointed me an hour, 
two or three days after, to open my business to him.’’ 

Oct. 7. 1 had no sooner told him my busmess, but he 

entered into it with all kindness ; asked me for my powers, 
and read them ; and read likewise the memorial I had drawn 
up, and put it into his pocket to show the queen : told me the 
measures he would tal^e ; and, in short, said every thing I 
could wishJ ‘told me he must bring Mr St John and me ac- 
quainted; and spoke so many things of personal kindness 
and esteem, that I am inclined to believe what some friends 
had told me, that he would do every thing to bring me over« 
He desired me to dine with him on Tuesday; and, after four 
Jiours being with him, set me down at St James’s colfee-house 
in a hackney-coach, 

I must tell you a great piece of refinement in Harley. He 
charged me to come and see him .often ; I told him I nas loth 
to trouble him, in so much business as he had, and desired I 
might have leave to come at his levee ; which he immediately 
refused, and said, ^ That was no place for friends.* 

Oct. 10. Harley tells me he has shovvn my memorial 
to the queen, and seconded it very heartily ; because, said he, 
the queen designs to signify it to the bishops of Ireland in 
form, and take notice that it was done upon a memorial from 
you ; which he said he did to make it look more respectful to 
me. I believe never was any thing compassed so soon : and 
purely done by my personal credit with Mr Harley ; who is 
so excessively obliging, that I know not what to make of it, 
unless to show the rascals of the other party, that they used a 
man unworthily wlio had deserved better. He Speaks all the 
kind things to me in the world. Oct, 14. I stand with the 
new people ten times better than ever 1 did with the old, and 
forty times more caressed,” 
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was the only terms on which it could be procur- 
ed. That which might be called properly the To- 
ry party, by whose influence the new ministers had 
obtained and now held their station, differed in 
many essential points of doctrine, both from Har- 
ley and St John, in so far, at least, as the prin- 
ciples of the latter were then understood. Both 
h-ad been members of Godolphin’s administration, 
from which they had seceded in 17^8, yet, hav- 
ing once belonged to it, they could not be sup- 
posed at once to rush to the opposite extremes 
of passive obedience and divine hereditary right. 
Still they were under the necessity of availing 
themselves of the drift of popular opinion, as a 
boatman benefits by the current which bears 
hirn towards his haven, managing mean-while 
by sail and oar, so to moderate and control 
its impulse, that it shall neither hurry him be- 
yond the point proposed, nor dash him against 
the adjacent cliffs. Under such difficulties the ta- 
lents of Swift, to mould and moderate the tone of 
public feeling, became of the last importance to 
the new rulers ; and hence Harley laid aside his 
reserve, and St John his levity, to vie in courtesy 
towards an author, whose principles in church and 
state had hitherto been those of moderation, and 
who combined the po^ver of expressing and sup- 
porting his sentiments, in a manner at once for- 
cible, and adapted to the capacity of the public. 
Swift, on the other hand, beheld the triumph of 
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the church establishment, and saw, with pleasure, 
that the aifairs of state were to be conducted by 
men, whose tenets were ostensibly as favourable 
to liberty as his own. He saw, besides, an op- 
portunity of wreaking his vengeance on tlio^e by 
tvhom he had been overlooked in the plenitude of 
their power; and, from the influence of those mix- 
ed motives, enlisted Ihmself, with heart and hand, 
under the banners of the new ministers. 

The first and most urgent point in which 
they required his assistance, was the conduct of 
the “ Examiner,” a periodical paper, which St 
John himself, Prior, Dr Friend, King, and other 
Tory writers, had already commenced as the or- 
san of the new rulers. Thirteen numbers had 
been published, and the want of a regular and' 
responsible editor was already visible. The thir- 
teenth number was an avowed and violent defence 
of the doctrine of hereditary right, in its most ab- 
surd extent.^ This was a subject on which they 
were willing to avoid committing themselves, and 
caution was the more necessary, as Addison had 
already, in a paper called the Yf hig Exaramer/' 
assumed tlie task of replying* to, nvA exposing the 
arguments of their Coryjjlijeus, Bat tiiree weeks 
ere Swift entered the field of controversy, it was 


^ This was No. XlII. of the original editfois of the Examin- 
ers. But being omitted hi the republication of thit paper, the 
first number composed by Swift came to rank as xNo, Xiii« 
which had originally been No, XlVd 
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relinquished by his illustrious contemporary.^ 
The moderate and gentle disposition of Addison 
was ill suited for the virulence of personal debate; 
and if he withdrew from it when he learned that 
Swift was about to take the field, it is neither an 
imputation on his talents nor his courage, that he 
should have avoided a contest at once doubtful, 
harassing, and invidious. It was the avowed pur- 
pose of this publication “ to censure the writings 
of others, and to give all persons a re-hearing who 
had suffered under any unjust sentence of the Ex- 
aminer,” and during the existence of the work, 
the task was accomplished with great energy and 
little mercy. Not only Sacheverell, but Prior, and 
St John himself, were attacked, and severely sati- 
rized. The Whig Examiner was succeeded by the 
Medley, on the same side of the question, a peri- 
odical paper composed by Oldtnixon, and revised 
by Mainwariug. The first number appeared 5th 
October 1710, and the last, being Number XLV. 
is dated 6th August 1711, during which period the 
authors maintained a constant warfare with the 
Examiners f. This last publication was conducted 


^ Dr Johnson overlooked this circumstance when he repre- 
sented the controversy as conducted between Swift and Addi- 
son personally. The last Whig-Examiner is dated 12th Oc- 
tober 171O5 and No. Xlil. of the Examiner, the first written 
by Swiftj is dated 2d November^ at the distance of about three 
Sleeks. 

f Oldmison iiiiQself states^ that the Medley was proposed by 

VOk. I» I 
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bv Swift from the 13th to the 45th and 46th Nuin« 
hers, or from 10th November 1710, to 14th June 
171 1, a space of seven months, during which time, 
in the language of Homer, he bore the battle up- 
on his single shield, and, by the vigour of his at- 
tack, and dexterity of his defence, inspired his 
own party with courage, and terrified or discom- 
fited those champions who slept from the enemy’s 
ranks for the purpose of assailing him. Unre- 
strained by those considerations which probably 
influenced the gentler mind of Addison, he engag- 
ed in direct personal controversy, and, not satisfied 
with directing his artillery on the main body of 
the enemy, he singled out for his aim particu- 
lar and well-known individuals. Wharton, whose 
character laid him too open to such an attack, 
tvas the first of those victims; Sunderland, Godol- 
phin, Cowper, Walpole, and Marlborough him- 
self, became the butts of his satire; but he is least 
justifiable where it is exerted against Lord So- 
ars, whose services to his country, independent 
of ancient friendship and undeniable virtues, 
ought to have silenced such reproaches as had no 
better foundation than private scandal.* 

It was not, however, in the Examiner alone, 
that Swift manifested his zeal for Harley’s admi- 

Mr IMainwaring, and was written by that gentlemaiij Steele^ 
Henley, Keunetj and himself, who had upon his hands the chief 
labour* History of England, p. 456. 

See Examiner, No, ^6. Vol. Ill, p, 433, 
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aistratioii ; with a readiness and versatility almost 
inconceivable, lie assumed every shape which 
could give courage to his friends, and perplex 
or annoy their opponents. His ready talent for 
popular poetry was laid under liberal contribu- 
tion ; and Sid Haraet’s Rod was succeeded by a 
variety of pamphlets and lampoons, composed or 
corrected by Swift, whose effect upon the public 
mind, while they had all the raciness of fresh 
and current personal satire, may be guessed by 
the amusement which they continue to afford the 
reader, when many innuendos are lost, and others 
can only be understood through the labour of the 
commentator*. His resentment againstLord Whar- 
ton, he again indulged, in the “ Short Character” 
of that nobleman, with some account of his govern- 
ment, The character was drawn in the keenest 
strokes of satire ; and it seems only to have griev- 
ed the writer, that the facts imputed to the lord- 
lieutenant, being rather morally flagitious than le- 
gally criminal, afforded no grounds for the im- 
peachment with which Wharton had been threat- 
ened by the predominant Tories. He also publish- 
ed “ Remarks upon a Letter to the seven Lords 
who examined Greg,” a tract designed to vindi- 
cate Harley’s character, whom the spirit of party 


^ See a list in the Appeadiv, No. JV. 
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endeavoured to implicate in a treasonable corre- 
spondence, which that person, a clerk in his office, 
had maintained with the public enemy. 

Wliile thus actively engaged in political con- 
troversy, Swift did not omit to solicit the cause 
for which he had been deputed from Ireland. 
The interest which he enjoyed with the new mi- 
nisters, together with their wish to be considered 
as benefactors to the church, soon obtained for the 
Irish clergy the long-solicited grant of the first- 
fruits. But before this satisfactory result of Swift’s 
mission was known in Ireland, the bishops, (slow, 
it would seem, in political intelligence,) had adopt- 
ed an idea, that, from his former intimacy with the 
Whig party, he would be no agreeable intercessor 
with those now in power, and therefore recalled 
his commission, under the pretext of putting the 
whole affair into the hands of the Duke of Or- 
mond. Swift was naturally offended and disgust- 
ed at being encountered with such a requital, at 
the very moment when he had achieved the ob- 
ject of his mission, and had a right to expect 
the thanks of the convocation. It is the subject 
of a correspondence with Archbishop King, in 
which that prelate makes some reluctant and 
aukward excuses for; the treatment which Swift 
had received from his brethren. Indeed, all the 
letters which pass between these distinguished 
men, exhibit much more formality and respect. 
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than real friendship and kindness,^ And, final- 
Ijj when Swift expected that the archbishop 
would propose some mode of requiting the ser- 
vices which the church owed him upon this 
occasion, he received a curious letter of advice, 
in which King recommends to him, (needlessly, 
surely,) first, to push his present interest with go- 
vernment into obtaining some preferment that 
might make him easy; and, secondly, after an 
oblique hint that his literary hours had been hither- 
to but idly employed, he advises his correspon- 
dent to look into Dr Wilkins's Heads of Mat- 
ters," contained in his “Gift of Preaching," and 


^ There are many indications of this want of cordiality. King 
attacks, with great vehemence, the short character of the Earl 
of Wharton, which he probably suspected to be Swift’s. He 
appears to have regarded our author’s character as too volatile, 
nor did he, (though of high-church principles,) heartily ap- 
prove of Harley’s administration. He was accused of rnalici- 
ously applying a quotation from the sory of Piso, in Tacitus, 
to the wound which Harley received from Guiscard, And al- 
though Swift, upon that occasion, stifled the report, and vindi- 
cated the archbishop, yet it appears from his journal, that he, 
in some degree, believed it, VoL XV. p. 24). While Swift 
also was anxious to press upon King the services hich Har. 
ley, at Swift’s intercession, had rendered the church, in the 
matter of the first-fruits, the archbishop endeavours to escape 
from his conclusion, and to transfer great part of the merit to 
the Duke of Ormond. See Vol. IL p. 322. Afterwards Swift 
had several debates with King on the subject of his jurisdiction 
over the deanery of St Patrick’s, and on other subjects, Vol. 
XVL p. 276. 
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thence select some serious and useful theological 
subject, and so to manage it as to be of use to the 
■world. Swift considered this letter as a sort of 
covered insult ; and replied to the first part, that 
though his interest was as great at court as ever 
belonged to one of his level, he would never soli- 
cit for himself, whatever he had done for others ; 
to the second, that to advise him to become useful 
to the church, by his writings, while his own fate 
•was totally uncertain, was to ask a man floating 
at sea, what he meant to do when he came ashore. 
But, notwithstanding these petty feuds, the arch- 
bishop and Swift continued on terms of civility, 
and occasional correspondence, until the death of 
the prelate ; and King is mentioned with high 
commendation in an “ Essay on the use of Irish 
manufactures,” and other treatises of the author. 

Swift was now the constant friend and associate 
of Harley and St John ; the moderator in their 
disputes ; the assistant of their counsels j the 
sharer and enlivener of their social moments, — and 
that upon a footing of freedom and independence 
usually unknown in such relations. He not only 
spurned at the proposal of pecuniary remunera- 
tion for his literary labours, but made the offer it- 
self a cause of quarrel with Mr Harley *. He 


* Feb. 6. 1710. ‘‘ Mr Harley desired me to dine ■v^itli him 

again to-day, bat I refused him ; for I fell out with him yester- 
day, and -ft ill not see him again .till he makes me amends.’’ 

Feb. 7. ‘‘I -was this morning early '^vith Mr Lewis of the se- 
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even rejected the situation of chaplain, when of- 
fered to him by the same statesman And he 


cretary's oiHce, and saw a letter Mr Harley had sent him, desiring 
to be reconciled ; but I was deaf to all entreaties, and ha\c de- 
sired Lewis to go to him, and let him know that 1 expected far- 
ther satisfaction. If we let these great ministers pretend too 
muchj there will be no governing them. He promises to make 
me easy, if I would but come and see him ; but I won’t, and he 
shall do it by message, or I will cast him olF. I w ill tell you the 
cause of our quarrel when I see you, and lefer it to yoursehes. 
In that he did something, which he intended for a favour, and 
i have taken it quite otherwise, disliking both the thing and the 
manner, and it has heartily vexed me; and all I lia\e said is 
truth, though it looks like jest: and I absolutely refused to 
submit to his intended favour, and expect faither satisfaction.’’ 

In a subsequent part of the Journal he acquaints Stella with 
the cause of quarrel, which was the offer of a bank note of fifty 
pounds. 

’i- My Lord Oxford, , by a second hand, proposed 

my being his chaplain, w hich I, by a second hand excused. I 
will be no man's chaplain alive. Vol. II. p. 267* And he 
elsewdicre declares his reason for refusing w as, that it did not 
become him to engage in a state of dependence. V"ol V, p. 161. 

Journal to Stella, Apiil 1, 1711. 1 dined wi^h the 

secretary, who seemed terribly down and melancholy ; wiuch 
Mr Prior and Lewis observed as well as I ; perhaps something 
is gone w^rong ; perhaps there is nothing in it.’' 

April 3. I called at Mr Secretary’s to see what the d 

ailed him on Sunday ; I made him a very proper speech, told 
him I observed he was much out of temper ; that 1 did not ex- 
pect he would tell me the cause, but would be glad to sec he 
was ill better; and one thing I warned him of, never to appear 
fold to me, for I would not be treated like a schoolboy ; that 
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assumed and maintained the right of an indepen- 
dent friend, to take umbrage at the slightest sha- 
dow of caprice in those to whom he was so ar- 
dently attached. Indeed, it was probably the ex- 
ercise of this intimacy, and the display of power 
which it implied, which were the chief gratifica- 
tions received by Swift, from the high situation 
which he occupied during this administration ; for 
a contempt of rank, and a marked neglect of the 
ceremonials it requires, wmre carried by him to the 
verge of affectation. This was doubtless an error, 
and one which leaves room to suspect, that the ad- 
vantages which he studiously undervalued, held, in 
truth, more than their just proportion in his esti- 
mate. The whim of publicly sending the prime- 


I Iiad felt too much of that in mylife already, (meaning Sir 
William Temple) ; that I expected every great minister who 
honoured me with his acquaintance, if he heard or saw any 
thing to my disadvantage, would let me know in plain words, 
and not put me in pain to guess by the change or coldness 
of his countenance or behaviour; for it uas what I would 
hardly bear from a crowned head ; and I thought no subject’s 
favour was worth it; and that I designed to let my lord 
keeper and Mr Harley know the same thing, that they might 
use me accordingly. He took all right; said I had reason; 
vowed nothing ailed him, but sitting up whole nights at busi- 
ness, and one night at drinking ; would have had me dine with 
him and Mrs Masham’s brother, to make up matters ; but I 
would not: I don’t know, but I would not. But indeed I 
was engaged with my old friend Rollinson ; you never heard of 
him before ” 
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minister into the House of Coramons to call out the 
first secretary of state, only to let him know that 
he would not dine with him if he dined late ; the 
insisting that a duke should make him the first 
visit merely because he was a duke ; — these, and 
other capricious exertions of despotic authority 
over the usual customs of society, are unworthy 
of Swift’s good sense and penetration. In a free 
country the barriers of etiquette between the ranks 
of society are but frail and low, the regular gate 
is open, and the tax of admittance a trifle ; and he 
who, out of mere wantonness, overleaps the fence, 
may be justly supposed not to have attained a phi- 
losophical indifference to the circumstance of being 
born in the excluded district. The conduct of Swift 
in this particular did not escape the satirists of the 
opposite party*, who scrutinized, with a jealous 
and unfriendly eye, both his life, habits, and man- 
ners. Tlie most curious of these specimens of 


^ Among these is the author of a rare tract, who, in the 
preface^ thus enlarges upon Swift’s habit of reversing the usual 
ceremonials of society, and gives, probably, no^ inaccurate ac- 
count of his levee : — Charging Patrick, his footman, never 
to present any service ; giving notice that all petitions be de- 
livered to him on the knee ; sitting to receive them like a tri- 
ton in a scene of wreck, where, at one view, according to 
Patrick’s fancy in disposing of them, you might have seen 
half shirts and shams, rowlers, decayed night-gowns, snuff 
swimming upon gruel, and bottles with candles stuck in them, 
ballads to be sung in the street, and speeches to be made from 
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dislike and apprehension, occurs in the diary of 
Bishop Kennet, a zealous Whig, who, in the 


the throne ; making rules of liis own to distinguish his com- 
panjj which shewed that he was greater than any of them him- 
self. For, if a lord in place came to his levee, he would say, 
Prithy, lord, take away that damn’d cliamber-pot and sit 
down.’' But, if it were a commoner only, or an Irish lord, he 
would remove the implement himself, and perhaps ask jiardon 
for the disorder of the room, swearing that he would send Pa- 
trick to the devil, if the dog did not seem to be willing to go 
to him of himself. 

’Twas after the invention of this art that he had the 
quarrel with the ambassador about place, and that he quitted 
the quarrel (as one would have thought,) to discourse upon the 
virtue of new'-laid eggs. 

A new-laid egg is better for the stomach than dates, or Daf- 
fy's elixir, or saffron: ’tis a very fit diet to be used in drav^ ing 
up a manifesto: 'tis as good as opium in causing pleasant 
dreams ; Lord Bacon saith it nourisheth as it passes the oeso* 
phagor 5 and Pythagoras proposed it might be worshipped as 
as a God. In the end, after many flights of this kind, he con- 
cluded with a bitter and hearty curse upon all the various and 
different species of weasels. 

About a year and a month after this, he was heard to 
make some self-denying promises in prayer, that, for the time 
to come, he would stint himself to two or thiee bottles in an 
evening; that he would keep himself clean, changing his 
shirt often, as other good men do ; that he would never play at 
ombre, or make songs again upon a Sunday, if his prayers 
were immediately granted. But, on the other hand, he threat- 
ened, that, if ever there were any delay made in it, he w'ould 
never pray again as long as he lived. No I he vowed to God 
that he would not. 
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state and patronage assumed by Swift, as well as 
in his favour for the poetry of one Mr Pope, a 
papist, saw little else than the speedy introduc- 
tion of Popery and the Pretender. The picture 
is powerfully drawn, though with a coarse and 
invidious pencil : — ■“ 1713. Dr Swift came into 
the coffeehouse, and had a bow from every body 
but me. When I came to the antichamber to 
wait before prayers. Dr Swift was the principal 
man of talk and business, and acted as a master 
of requests. He was soliciting the Earl of Arran 
to speak to his brother the Duke of Ormond, to 
get a chaplain’s place established in the garrison 
of Hull for Mr Fidcles, a clergyman in that neigh- 
bourhood, who had lately been in jail, and pub- 
lished sermons to pay fees. Pie was promising 
Mr Thorold to undertake with my lord-treasurer, 
that, according to his petition, he should obtain a 
salary of 2001. per annum, as minister of the Eng- 
lish church at Rotterdam. Pie stopped E. Gwynne, 
Esq., going in with the red bag to the queen, and 
told him aloud he had something to say to him 
from my lord-treasurer. He talked with the son 
of Dr Davenant to be sent abroad, and took out 


It is not known what it was that he desired, nor can 
there he any conjecture made of it But this has been taken 
notice of, that, within some time after he left the town, and 
that he has not been heard of since.” 

Preface to A Treatise upon the Modes, or a Farewell to 
French Kicks. London, 1715. 
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his pocket-book and wrote down several things, as 
memoranda, to do for him. He turned to the 
fire, and took out his gold watch, and telling him 
the time of the day, complained it was very late. 
A gentleman said, ‘ he was too fast.’ ‘ How can 
I help it,’ says the doctor, ‘ if the courtiers give 
me a watch that won’t go right ?’ Then he in- 
structed a young nobleman, that the best poet in 
England was Mr Pope (a papist), who had be- 
gun a translation of Homer into English verse, for 
which ‘ he must have them all subscribe ‘ for,’ 
says he, ‘the author shall not begin to print till 
I have a thousand guineas for him.’ Lord-trea- 
surer, after leaving the queen, came through the 
room, beckoning Dr Swift to follow him : both 
went off just before prayers.” 

“ Nov. 3. — I see and hear a great deal to con- 
firm a doubt, that the pretender’s interest is much 
at the bottom of some hearts ; a whisper that Mr 
Nelson had a prime Jrand in the late book for he- 
reditary right ; and that one of them was present- 
ed to majesty itself, whom God preserve from the 
effect of such principles and such intrigues !” 

It has been suggested by Swift’s noble biogra- 
pher, that this humour of predominating over those 
whose rank was superior to his own, impeded his 
rise in the church, and even limited his intercourse 
with the administration of 1710, to a seeming rather 
than a real confidence. “ His spirit, says Lord 
Orrery, for 1 would give it the softest name, was 
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«ver untractable. The motions of his genius were 
often irregular. He assumed more the air of a pa- 
tron than of a friend. He affected rather to dictate 
than advise.” This is the language of one who 
felt that the adventitious distinctions of rank sunk 
before the genius of Swift, and who, though submit- 
ting to the degradation during the Dean’s life, in 
order to enjoy the honour of calling himself his 
friend, was not unwilling, after the death of that 
friend, to indemnify himself for the humiliation 
which he had sustained in the course of their in- 
tercourse. The following passage, when it is 
considered, that Swift, of whom it treats, was one 
of the most keen and penetrating of mankind, 
jealous even to punctilio of frank and cordial re- 
ciprocity of confidence in the friendships which 
he formed with the great, appears yet more fan- 
tastical and groundless. “ He was elated with the 
appearance of enjoying ministerial confidence. 
He enjoyed the shadow, the substance was detain- 
ed fi’om him. He was employed, not trusted ; ant! 
at the same lime he imagined himself a subtile 
diver, who dextrously shot down into the pro- 
foundest regions of politics, he was suffered only 
to sound the shallows nearest the shore, and was 
scarce admitted to descend below the froth at the 
top. Perhaps the deeper bottoms were too mud- 
dy for his inspection. It had been kind of his 


* Orrery’s Remarks on the Life of Swift, 1753. p. 30, 
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lordship, ill elucidation of this metaphorical tirade, 
to have given us some glimpse into those profound 
regions of state policy, which the sagacity of Swift 
did not enable him to fathom. Without such light 
we can only attach one interpretation to these 
expressions, namely, that the ministry of Queen 
Anne had determined upon the restoration of the 
line of Stuart, as the ultimate purpose of their go- 
vernment. In this supposed case, certainly Swift 
was not of their counsel. But if a scheme so despe- 
rate was ever meditated, it could be by St John a- 
lone, when, placing himself atthe head of the violent 
Tory and Jacobite party, he broke off all friend- 
ship with Harley ; and such a plan could only have 
been formed after Swift had retired to Letcombe, 
where there was no opportunity of entrusting it to 
him, if, indeed, his acquiescence could have been 
expected, in a project so contrary to his well- 
known principles. As for the other depths of 
slate policy, pure or muddy, deep or shallow, 
which were sounded by Queen Anne’s last mi- 
nistry, they are now well known to history j and a 
short deduction of Swift’s labours in the cause of 
that government, will plainly shew how intimate- 
ly they were then known to him. 

The first and most pressing danger of tlie new 
ministers, arose from the difficulty they experi- 
enced in restraining the impetuosity of the Tory 
party, who had, indeed, borne them into power, 
but who watched, with an eye of doubt and jea- 
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loosy, ministers whom their superior talents for 
public business, rather than ardent party zeal, 
had recommended to the situations they held. 
Hence a schism arose among the majority of 
the House of Commons, and a numerous body 
of country members, under the title of the Oc- 
tober Club, formed themselves into an associ- 
ation for controlling the government and hur- 
rying matters to extremity against the obnox- 
ious members of the opposite party. The ta- 
lents of Swift were employed to appease a discon- 
tent winch was hastily ripening into mutiny, and 
his “ Advice humbly offered to the members of the 
October Club,” had the desired effect of softening 
some, and convincing others, until the whole body 
of malcontents w^as first divided and finally dis- 
solved. The treatise is a masterpiece of Swift’s 
political skill, judiciously palliating those minis- 
terial errors which could not be denied, and art- 
fully intimating those excuses, which, resting up- 
on the disposition of Q.ueeu Anne herself, could 
not in policy or decency, be openly pleaded. 
Such were his services during this first crisis in 
the new administration. But another still more 
perilous was rapidly approaching. 

The very existence of Harley’s administration 
rested upon the possibility of making a peace wdih 
France; and as such necessity was but too obvious 
to that wily nation, she seized the opportunity of 
endeavouring to regain, by negociation, ■what she 
had lost by the victorious arms of Marlborough. 
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The mind of the public, therefore, was to be pre- 
pared, not for such a peace as might have justly 
been expected to conclude a war of distinguished, 
success ; but for such terms as France might be in- 
duced to grant from the dread of over-playing her 
own game, and so becoming the means of destroy- 
ing the very administration on whose continuance 
the prospect of peace depended. For this purpose 
Prior was dispatched to Paris, and Swift under- 
took to pave the way for peace, by representing 
that England was the dupe of her allies, and bore 
almost the whole burthen of the war, of which 
they reaped the exclusive advantage. A light 
and humorous pamphlet, professing to give an 
account of Prior’s journey, but in truth a mere 
fiction from beginning to end, was first published 
to amuse the credulous, and perhaps gradually 
to reconcile the public mind to the possibility of a 
peace with France. But the design was more 
gravely prosecuted in the celebrated treatise upon 
the “ Conduct of the Allies,” and in the “ Re- 
marks upon the Barrier Treaty.” The reasoning- 
on these pieces was most judiciously adapted to the 
prejudices of the English people. Neitiier the 
pride nor the good sense of the nation would have 
endured any arguments drawn from the uncertain 
fortunes of war, or from the state of the present 
campaign. But they listened with greedy ear to rea- 
soning, which assured them, that the triumphs of 
English valour brought only honour to the conn- 
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try, while the Whig ministry at home exhausted 
the finances of Britain, and the Dutch and Ger- 
mans abroad, by a tram of gross encroachment 
and imposition, broke every article of the treaty, 
and treated England with insolence and contempt, 
at the very time she was gaining towns, provinces, 
and kingdoms for tiiem, at the price of her own 
ruin, and without the slightest prospect of na- 
tional interest. Tiie treatise on the Conduct of 
the Allies, appeared on the 27th November I?!!, 
while the question of peace and war was depoid- 
ing before Parliament. Four editions were devour- 
ed by the public in the space of a week, and per- 
haps no production of the kind ever produced so 
strong an effect upon general opinion. It was the 
text-book from which the ministerial members in 
the House of Commons quoted their facts, and 
drew their arguments; while the Whigs, on the 
contrary, threatened to bring the author to the 
bar of the House of Lords, where, by the junction 
of Lord Nottingham, that party had acquired a 
temporary superiority. But Swift did not, upon 
this occasion, gain the painful distinction of pro- 
scription, to which he was afterwards repeatedly 
subjected. While Walpole and Aislabie ha- 
rangued against him, the ministers employed the 
pen which they had found so forcible, in drawing 
up the celebrated Representation of the House of 
Commons on the State of the Nation 4 „ and ihe 
von. I. 
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subsequent Address of Thanks to the Queen, two 
state-papers of the utmost importance. 

While thus extending and confirming his in- 
terest with the party which was in power, it fol- 
lowed, almost necessarily, that Swift became gra- 
dually estranged from those friends with w'hom 
he had formerly been familiar. The coldness 
which arose between him and Addison, may be 
traced from passages in the Journal, and seems to 
have commenced on the part of the latter. In- 
deed, when politics occasion dissension between 
two men of generous spirit, he who is opposed 
to the party in power is for that single reason the 
most ready to take'oifence. Swift had used every 
effort consistent with the line of political conduct 
which he had adopted, to propitiate his friends of 
the Whig party, Congreve, Rowe, and Pliilips, 
experienced in their turn the benefns of his inter- 
cession, and it appears that he was really anxious 
to have been of service to Steele. Against this 
ardent and ready writer the ministers entertained 
a deep antipathy. He had published in his Tal- 
ler a very poignant satire against the new atlmi- 
nistration, [written by Henley] in which, under the 
allegory of a change of management at a theatre, 
Harley is represented as a deep intriguer, who had 
worked himself into the direction of the stage, to 
the extirpation of the good old British actors, 
and the introduction of foreign pretenders. This 
and similar attacks upon government, occasioned 
6 
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Steele being deprived of his office of Gazetteer. It 
is stated by Swift, and I have found it nowhere 
contradicted, that he interceded with ministers 
at this crisis in behalf of Steele, who, through 
his intercession, was permitted to retain his other 
post of commissioner of stamp-duties. So far, 
therefore, the balance of obligation was against 
Steele. But, as usually happens in such cases, 
that author’s warm interference in politics dre^v 
upon him personal abuse in several papers of the 
Examiner, which was then the official organ of 
the ministerial party. These Steele seems to have 
imputed, in part at least, to the influence of his 
alienated friend; and in the Guardian, No. S3, 
he alludes to Swift with assumed contempt, and 
classes him as a reputed author of the Examiner 
along with Mrs Manley, of whose character, in 
the .same sentence, he pronounces the infamy : 
Swift adds, that he charged him with infidelity, 
but the passage was afterwards softened or omitted. 
This was the first open blow, — a blow for which 
no occasion was given, unless %ve suppose, with 
the annotator on the Tatlers, that Swift, although 
not at that time the editor of the Examiners, 
either countenanced or failed to expunge those 
personal reflections of which Steele complain- 
ed. Swift, who appears keenly to have felt the 
insult, wrote a letter of exculpation to Addi- 
son, in which he disclaimed all concern with 
the Examiner; declared himself a stranger to 
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the author, and charged Steele with injustice 
and ingratitude in attacking, without any previ- 
ous request of explanation, a friend, at whose en- 
treaty and intercession he had been suffered to 
retain his office. This produced a petulant re- 
ply from Steele, in which he told Swift that the 
ministers “ laughed at him,’’ if they made him 
believe they had kept Steele in his office at his in- 
tercession ; that if Swift had ever spoken in his 
favour, he was glad he had treated him with re- 
spect, although he still believed he was an accom- 
plice of the Examiner; and he accuses Swift of 
duplicity and evasion, in his mode of denying that 
connection. To this Swift returned a very an- 
gry vindication, in which he alleged, that, through 
his interest, the Lord Treasurer had appointed a 
meeting with Steele, without requiring him to 
sacrifice any friend or principle, but that Steele 
had broken his appointment; and he adds, that he 
himself had not the least hand in writing any of the 
Examiners ; had never exchanged a syllable with 
the supposed author (Oldisworth) in his life, no^r 
ever seen him above twice, and that in mixed 
company.*' Under this explanation, the blame of 


» This is confirraod by what he tells Stella, whom he was un. 
der no temptation to deceive « He (Oldisworth) is an in- 
genious fellow, but the most confounded vain coxcomb in the 
world, 80 that I dare not let him see me, nor am acquainted 
with him.”— This was on 12th March 1712-13, just before 
his breach with Steele. Vol- III, p. 18 S, 
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ibe open breach must remain with Steele, who, ex- 
cited by a groundless suspicion, attacked in pub- 
lic the friend who had struggled in private to pro- 
tect his interests, and that without soliciting either 
amicable explanation or apology. Modern edi- 
tors have indeed doubted, with Steele, the truth of 
Swift’s assertions, of his being totally unconnect- 
ed with the Examiner ; and an attempt has been 
made to glean evidence to the contrary, from his 
Journal to Stella, in which he mentions, upon dif- 
ferent occasions, correcting the pieces of inferior 
agents, and conducting in secret the subordinate 
paper warfare which was maintained between the 
parties. But the admittance of such reasoning 
would make Swift as justly liable for the whole scur- 
rility, without exception, (and it was no small quan- 
tity,) with which the Tory pamphleteers of the 
time bespattered the opposite party. Besides, if 
the Journal be taken for evidence, it will appear 
from that authority, that the Examiners were not 
under Swift’s controul, for he regrets not being 
able to soften the reflections which they cast upon 
Marlborough.* A suspicion, therefore, of so vague 
a nature, furnishes no ground for disputing the so- 
lemn averment of Swift himself, who, as he lay 
under no obligation to Steele, was not surely under 
temptation to pledge himself unnecessarily to a 


Vol. III. p. 23. 
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direct and positive falsehood. That he interceded 
for Steele is certainj and why he should be sus- 
pected of privately injuring by libels the man 
•whom he had endeavoured to serve, will renuire 
both proof and explanation, ere it can be recorded 
to the prejudice of Swift’s character. It is, how- 
ever, deeply to be regretted, that, in their subse- 
quent controversy, Swift should have so totally 
forgotten their former friendship in their present 
animosity. 

Meantime, if, in one instance, a friend had 
misconstrued his attempts to serve him, he was 
successful in the acquisition of others, who unit- 
ed with him in their sentiments on public af- 
fairs. The formation of the Society of Brothers, 
consisting of men of the first rank and most emi- 
nent talents among the Tories, who agreed to call 
themselves by the fraternal title, was accomplished 
under his auspices. It was by their assistance, that, 
in the midst of political faction, and during much 
business, more or less dependant upon bis person- 
al labour, Swift meditated a task so gigantic as to 
limit and fix the English tongue by a general stan- 
dard, to be ascertained by a society resembling 
the French academy. The antiquities of our 
language had been no part of Swift’s study j and 
he obviously shews an ignorance of the leading fact, 
that the present speech of England did not, properly 
speaking, exist as a language until about the time 
of Edward ill., when mutual convenience had ac- 
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complished acompound betwixt the French, which 
was the exclusive dialed of the nobles, and the 
Saxon, which was spoken by the inferior orders. 
The golden period of our ianguage he conceives 
to have been from the beginning of the reign of 
Elizabeth, until the breaking out of the civil war 
in 1642. Yet those who consider, on the one 
hand, the comparative poverty of the English of 
that period, and on the other the quaint affec- 
tations which have since become obsolete, will 
see no better reason for fixing upon the age of 
Elizabeth, than on any which has succeeded it, as 
the most improved period of the English tongue. 
The subsequent enlargement of science has render- 
ed a proportional addition to our vocabulary alto- 
gether indispensable ; and phrases at first introdu- 
ced as the language of philosophy, are aptly and 
properly employed in oblique and metaphorical 
senses, until they become a part of our ordinary 
speech. And this gradual progress of improvement, 
of enlargement at least, must continue to influence 
our language, until the pitch of national improve- 
ment shall be attained and passed, and until authors, 
as well as the public, to whom they address them- 
selves, shall look back unanimously toward the 
compositions of some particular period, as what 
must ever be the objects of their imitation, but 
never of their successful rivalry. An sera like 
this seems to have taken place, both in Spain and 
Italy, where the necessity of composing in the 
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same language, and upon the same plan which 
was used hy their ancestors, has indeert fixed the 
dialect, but has, at the same time, neutralized 
the genius of those writers by whom it is to be 
employed. The utility, therefore, of a society 
whose statutes should fix down the present gene- 
ration to Use the very language, which, under 
difl'erent circumstances, and when knowledge was 
less generally diffused, was used by their forefa- 
thers, may be greatly questioned. Of the prac- 
ticability of the scheme. Dr Johnson has justly 
observed, that every man would have been wil- 
ling, and many would have been proud to dis- 
obey the decrees of the proposed academy, and 
that the institution being renewed by successive 
elections, would, in a short time, have differed from 
itself. There is but one mode in which the man 
of literature can contribute to the purity and sta- 
bility of language, and in this the success of Swift 
himself has been at least equal to all that might 
have been expected from his projected institution. 
This can only be by such careful selection of words, 
and sedulous attention lo style, as may attract at 
once the approbation of his contemporaries, and 
become the object of imitation to his successors. 
It is upon the permanent popularity of an author 
alone, that his influence upon the speechof suc- 
ceeding ages can be founded j and when that po- 
pularity rests upon the sure basis of literary merit, 

his language will rejnaiu current and intelligible, 
.5 
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not only from its own purity, but because it is 
used in writings with which it would be a disgrace 
not to be intimately acquainted. 

Swift’s letter to the lord-treasurer upon tiiis 
subject was published in May 1712, and the 
reception it met with might have convinced the 
author for what a refractory class of subjects 
he was proposing a legislation and constitu- 
tion. Various answers were published to his 
proposal, all tending to impugn the authority 
of the institution, ere it was yet embodied, and 
several intimating, with the usual candour of dis- 
putants, that the chief purpose of the author was 
to c reate for himself an office of power and of pro- 
fit for such is the alchemy of faction, whether 


♦ At the end of the 25th Medley, 26th May 1712, appear- 
ed the following singular notice : “ In a few days will be pub- 
lished an improvement of the Reverend Dr Jonathan Swiit's 
late Proposal to the Most Honourable the Lord High Tnasiir- 
cr, for correcting, improving, and ascertaining the English 
tongue ; wheiein, beside abundance of other particulars, will 
be more clearly shewn, that, to erect an academy of such men, 
who, (by being no Christians,) have unhappily prevented their 
ecclesiastical preferment; or, (by being bufloons and scandal- 
bearers,) can never exj’cct the employment of an envoy from 
those who prefer such services at home, to the doing them no 
service abroad ; and that to give them good pensions, is the 
true and only method towards the end proposed, in a letter to a 
gentleman, who mistook the doctor’s project,” And in the 
sncceeding Medley was this advertisement ; “ Whereas, since 
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literary or political, that it can extract scaitJai 
out of circumstences the moot inaoceni or laud- 
able. Meanwhile the lord-treusurer, according to 
his wonted custom, gave fair promises, bu^ no- 
thing more ; and thus fell to the ground a proposal 
in v.'hich, as in many other cases, an inadequate 
remedy is proposed for an evil, which, if indeed 
it be a real one, is inherent in the progressive 
state of society. There is every reason to think, 
that Swift was deeply interested in the success 
of his scheme, and it is probable that a small 
vocabulary, entitled, “ An Explanation of diffi- 
cult English words,” may have been compiled by 
him on this occasion. The manuscript is imper- 
fect, and of little value, unless in point of curiosi- 
ty.* 


Illy lastj tlicre has been published a very ingenious paniphletj 
eu titled j Reasons for not correcting, v^hich was advertised 
in my paper of Monday last, and was intended to be published 
the Monday following.’^ 

^ It was found among Dr Lyons’ manuscripts, and is now 
before the editor* It seems to have occupied some time and 
attention, as it is alphabetically arranged, and additions occur 
from space to space upon the blank pages. It is, liowevcr, 
obvious, as in the notes upon Milton, cither that the Dean had 
a mean opinion of those to whom thc^ vocabulary was addres- 
sed, or else that words derived from the Latin bad been in very 
rare use at that period. A few examples, taken at random, will 
.make this evident. 

A 

Abbreviation^ a shortening. 
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The Letter on the English Language is the 
only purely literary publication which Swift liad 
leisure to produce during this buslluig period, 
for the republication of the Miscellanies, which 
took place in 1711, contain nothing new. They 
were published for John Morphew, without Swift’s 
name, and apparently without his knowledge, but 
in a respectable form, and with a preface, indicat- 
ing the author, and apologizing for the liberty 
of giving these pieces to the world without his 
consent. We have seen that Swift himself de- 
signed such a publication, but he had probably 
given up his purpose when he found himself 
engaged in writing political tracts, which would 


Ahett^ to stand bj, to defend. 

Abrogate^ to disannul, make void, cancel. 

Accession, a coming or arriving to. 

Accumulate, to heap up, &c. 

B 

Bacchanals, drunken feasts of Bacchus. 

Baleful^ dismal. 

Ballot^ the balls that votes are given by in Venice. 

Battalia^ order of battle, &c. 

C 

Cabaly a private club or company. 

Caderice^ the tone, or accent, or sound. 

Cajole, to flatter, wheedle, &c. &c. 

The vocabulary, so far as preserved, only reaches letter N, 
and may contain from a thousand to fifteen hundred M-ords. 
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arrange but indifferently with “ The Contests in 
Athens and Rome.” He disowns Morphe w’s Mis- 
cellanies in his journal, yet expresses his doubts 
that Tooke, with whom he had corresponded on 
the subject of such a publication, was at the bot- 
tom of the undertaking. There may still be some 
room to believe, considering his habitual and mys- 
terious circumspection on these occasions, that 
the book was not absolutely a piracy. 

We cannot account the history of the peace of 
Utrecht, which was undertaken by Swift about 
this time, a purely literary composition. The 
ministers, who had designed to lay the foundation 
of their power in that treaty, soon saw themselves 
assailed from the vantage-ground which it afford- 
ed to the opposition. Swift, whose popular ar- 
guments had reconciled the people to the pros- 
pect of a peace, was now required to conci- 
liate their good opinion of its conditions. His 
work, afterwards enlarged into a history of the 
four last years of Queen Anne’s reign, was ac- 
cordingly commenced, and, from various pas- 
sages in his journal, appears to have occupied 
much of his time about this period. But Oxford 
and Bolingbroke, who now quarrelled upon every 
occasion, could not agree upon the light in which 
particular incidents were to be represented, and 
the publication was postponed against the opi- 
nion of the author, wdio conceived it might have 
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l>een of considerable service to the ministerial 
cause.* 

If Swift was himself interrupted in tlie career 
of general literature, no part of his character is 
more admirable than his zeal in assisting and 
bringing forward all who seemed to cultivate its 
arts with success. He relieved the necessitous, 
he supported the dependent, and insisted that 
more distinguished genius should receive from his 
powerful friends, that kindness and distinction to 
which it is so well entitled. Congreve, a Whig in 
politics, and who apprehended being deprived of 
his office under government, was treated bj Har- 
ley, at Swift’s request, with such marked regard 
and assurance of protection, as excited his asto- 
nishment, while it allayed his apprehensions. f 

And thus ” says Swift, with the complacence of 
conscious virtue, *' I have made a worthy man 
easy, and that’s a good day’s work.” J He obtain- 


^ la bis letter to Miss Vanbomrigli, 8tb Julj 1713, besajs, 
I verily think if the thing yon know of had been published 
just upon the peace, the ministry might have avoided what has 
since happened.’’ Yol. XYI. p. 74. 

i Journal to Stella, June 1711, Yol. 11. p. 283. 

+ Of this, among many others, take the following instances, 
Journa!, Feb. 12, 1712, I dined to-day with our society^ 
the greatest dinner I have ever seen. It was at Jack HiiPb, 
the governor of Dunkirk. I gave an account of si'sity guineas 
I had collected, and am to give them away to two authors 
to-morrow. And lord-treasurer has promised me one hundr^ 
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ed also for the amiable Parnell, that prompt at- 
tention which is most flattering to the modesty of 
merit. At court, he contrived that the lord-trea- 
surer should make the first advances to the man 
of letters, and thus, as he boasts to Stella, made 
the minister desire to be acquainted with Par- 
nell, not Parnell with the minister.* Pope, who 
was now labouring on his Homer, experien- 
ced that warm and effectual support which is ac- 


pounds to reward some others.’* — 13th, I was to see a poor 
poet, one Mr Diaper, in a nasty garret, very sick. I gave 
him twenty guineas from Lord Bolingbrokc, and disposed the 
other sixty to two other authors. — In that of March SOth, I 
■was naming some time ago, to a certain person, another certain 
person, that was very deserving, and poor, and sickly ; and 
the other, that first certain person, gave me one hundred pounds 
to give the other. The person wdio is to have it never saw' the 
gircT, nor expects one farthing, nor has the least knowledge 
or imagination of it ; so I believe it will be a very agreeable 
surprise ; for I think it a handsome present enough. I paid 
the look this evening, and it was a great susprisc to the receiver.*’ 
^ Journal to Stella, 31st January 1712-13. I contrived it 
so, that Lord/freasurcr came to me and asked, (I had Parnell 
bymCj) whether that was Dr Parnell, and spoke to him with 
great kindness,” Vol. III. p. 159. Dr Dclany has given the 
anecdote too high a colouring, and certainly injured the grace 
of the compliment, by supposing that Swift made Lord Oxford, 
the height of his glory, walk with his Treasurer’s staff from 
room to room through his own levee, inquiring which was Dr 
Parnell.” Obsert^ations on Orrer^'^s Remarks^ p, 28. The 
attention -vvas in the real case simple and delicate; in the other 
it would have been affected and ostentatious. 
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Icnowleged in the preface to the Iliad ; * and the 
foundation was laid of the memorable friendship, 
which lasted until the conclusion of their lives. It 
was by Swift’s interest that Gaj?' was made known 
to Lord Bolingbroke, a,nd obtained his patronage. 
Arbuthnot, although he neede^l not our author’s 
recommendation, having established himself by 
his professional merit, enjoyed in the most inti- 
mate degree the pleasure and advantage which 
were afforded by his society. Berkeley, afterwards 
the celebrated Bishop of Cloyne, owed to Swift 
those introductions which placed him in the way 
of promotion. This I think,” said Swift upon 
that occasion, “ I am bound to, in honour and 
conscience, to use all my Hide credit towards help- 
ing forward men of Vv^orth in the world.”f In 
like manner, he recommended Rowe to a post 
under government; and although Prior, with 
whom he lived in strict intimacy, had no occasion 
for his services during the reign in which he 
flourished as a political character .of eminence, 
yet, in that which followed, lie received, dur- 
ing his distresses, the most edectual support from 
Swift’s experienced friendship. With such lite- 
rary friends and associates. Swift might well de- 
spise the abuse of Dennis, Oldmison, and Smed- 


See p. 140, 

t Journal, 12th April 1713. Vol, III. p.^Os, 
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ley, endure the enmity of Steele, and even the 
estrangement of Addison,* His attention was 
kindly and willingly extended, even where litera- 
ry merit was less remarkable. Dr King, notwith- 
standing his having been Swift’s personal antago- 
nist, f was made Gazetteer through his influence. 
Diaper and others were relieved under the pres- 
sure of poverty j and Harrison was placed in a 


^ The coldness between those great characters, seems to have 
commenced on Steele’s account. 24th October 1710, Swift ex- 
pressed his wishes to Addison to mediate with the ministers ia 
Steele’s favour, but his otFer was dryly received. See VoL IL 
p. 65. On the 14th December, (Ibid. p. 3 09.) the breach seems 
to have grown wider, for Swift observes, Mr Addison and I 
are different as black and white, and I believe our friendship 
will go off by this damned business of party. He cannot bear 
seeing me fall in so with the ministry ; but I love him still as 
much as ever, though we seldom meet.” And again on the fol- 
lowiag day, (p, 110.) he blames Addison as having been the 
means of preventing Steele’s accommodation with the ministry. 
And shortly after the estrangement, for it cannot be termed a 
quarrel, reached* its highest point, I called at the coffee- 
house, where I had not been in a wxek, and talked coldly a* 
while with Mr Addison ; all our friendship and dearness are 
off : we are civil acquaintance, talk words of course, of when we 
shall meet, and that’s all. Is it not odd ? but I think he has 
used me ill, and I have used him too well, at least his friend 
Steele.” Addison and Swift, however, continued to meet oc- 
casionally, notwithstanding their difference, and a foundation 
was luckily left for the reconciliation which afterwards took 
place between them, 
t See p. 86, and VoU XI. p, 20. 
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Sitnatioii to have advanced his fortune, had life 
been spared to him. The early death of this 
young man, who had been recommended to Swift 
by Addison, was bewailed by his patron in terms 
which, from their plain and affecting simplicity, 
shew how deeply he was interested in those whom 
he honoured by his protection. ^ 

The benefit of Swift’s protection was not limit- 
ed to literary characters. All his friends, and 
even the friends of those friends who had occa- 
sion for his good offices, Bernage, Beaumont, and 
many others, had the benefit of his intercession. 
He made the fortune of Barber the printer, who 
became afterwards lord mayor of London, and a 
man of great wealth. He recommended Dr 
Freind to be physician-general in the array in 
Spain. In short, he laid the basis of that list of 
upwards of forty persons, including many of the 
highest respectability, both in point of fortune a.nd 
talents, whom he had a right afterwards to consider 


* 14?th. I took Parnell this morning, and we walked to see 

poor Harrison. I had the hundred pounds in ray pocket. I told 
Parnell I was afraid to knock at the do^r y mind misgave 
fne. I did knock, and his man in tears told me his master was 
dead an hour before. Think what grief this is to me ! I could 
not dine ^^ith Lord Treasurer, nor anywhere else, but got a bit 
of meat towards the evening. No loss ever grieved me so much ; 
poor creature I Pray God Almighty bless you. Adieu, i send 
this away to-night, and 1 am sorry it must go while I am in so 
much gneL*’ 

VOL. I. t 
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as bis debtors, and, according to their conduct 
to'v.ir *s him, to distinguisli into the classes of 
grateful, ungrateful, and dubious. In short, as he 
expresses it in his journal to Stella, he found him- 
self able to forward the interest of every one ex- 
cepting Oiily his own. 

While, indeed. Swift enjoyed so ample a power 
over the fortune of others, his own, to the surprise 
of the public, and no doubt to his internal dis- 
appointment, remained entire]}’' stationary. The 
ministers, who admitted him to their inmost con- 
fidence, and shared with him at once their hours 
of business and of relaxation, appeared to have 
forgotten, while disposing of numerous church 
preferments, that the chief pillar of their cause, so 
far as it depended upon influence over the public 
mind, was only an Irish vicar, with the aid of a 
very poor prebendary. Swift, who di.>dained to 
solicit the advancement which he considered as 
his due, seems to have imputed for a time the de- 
lay of its arrival to the habits of procrastination 
peculiar to Harley, and to the unwillingness of the 
ministry to raise him to such a dignified situation 
in the church, as might limit in its consequence 
his opportunities of affording them assistance in 
their politics. Bui when in their intimacy they 
called him Jonathan, and he retorted that he sup- 
posed they would leave him Jonathan as they 
found him, the expression indirectly implied ex- 
I)ectation as well as reproach*, nor did ail thp- 
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kindness and complacence of the lord-treasu- 
rer prevent Swift from expressing peevishness 
on the delay which occurred in making some 
honourable provision for his future life. ^ But 
there was a lion in the path, and the ministers 
were deficient in the power necessary to do in 
Swift’s favour what we must suppose they had 
sincerely at heart. The real obstacle was the 
prejudice entertained by Queen Anne against the 
warmest literary supporter of her administration. 


^ He expresses himself to Stella on his hopes of preferment 
at first with great caution. 16th January 1710-11. It is the 
last sally I shall ever make, but I hope it will turn to some ac- 
count. I have done more for these, and I think they are more 
honest than the last : however, I will not be disappointed. I 
would make M. D. and me easy, and I never desired more,** 
Vol. II. p. 148. 24th January. My new friends are very 
kind, and I have promises enough, but I do not count upon 
them.” Ibid. p. 155, May 23, 1711. To return without 
some mark of distinction, would look extremely little, and I 
would likewise gladly be somewhat richer than I am.*’ Ibid, 
p. 264. From a passage, July 1, 1711, it would seem Stella 
had grown impatient, had expressed regret at his journey, and 
considered him as ill used by ministers, for he says in their vin- 
dication, I had no offers of any living. Lord Keeper told 
me some months ago, he would give me one when 1 pleased, but 
I told him I would not take auy from him, and the secretary 
told me the other day he had refused a very good one for me ; 
hut it was in a place he did not like, and I know nothing of geU 
ting any thing here, and if they would give me leave, I would 
come over just now/' Ibid. p. 304. 
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All princes are necessarily educated in ceremonials 
and formalities, and those of weaker minds sel- 
dom can stir beyond their magic circle. Q.aeeii 
Anne was of the latter description, an.d was hence 
led to consider a breach of decorum, or a depar- 
ture from professional character and etiquette, as 
equivalent to a heinous offence against morals. 
Swift was now to experience the truth of Atter- 
bury’s prophecy, made while the author of the 
Tale of a Tub was yet unknown. “ He hath 
reason to conceal himself because of the prolane 
strokes in that piece, which would do his repu- 
tation and interest in the world more harm than 
his wit can do him good.”* While the author was 
generally accounted a Whig, Shai’pe Archbishop 
of York, who was in many respects Q,ueen Anne’s 
spiritual counsellor, conceived he was at once dis- 
charging his conscience and serving the high 
church party, by painting the Tale of a Tub as a 
ridicule upon religion in genera], and the writer 
as little better than an infidel, who at once had 
disgraced his sacred order by profligate levi- 
ty, and sapped the foundations of revealed reli- 
gion : a scoffer, in short, and a deist, altogether 
undeserving of church preferment. This was a 
mode of reasoning, which, besides that the first 
part of the charge was not actually void of truth, 
was otherwise exactly adapted to the capacity and 


* Letter to Bishop Trelawnej-. 
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temper of a princess, who alleged, as one reason for 
changing her prime-minister, that he had appeared 
before her in a tie-wig instead of a fall-bottom. 
The prejudice which Sharpe’s representation ex- 
cited appears to have been deep! j imprinted upon 
the Queen’s mind from the beginning of Harley’s 
administration. Tor although the Lord Treasurer 
proposed as a natural consequence of Swift’s high 
favour with the ministers, that he should be pre- 
sented to the Queen, yet the introduction was 
delayed, and at length laid aside, rvithout any 
reason being assigned,® a circumstance which 
plainly implied, that the Queen declined so far to 
grace the author of the Tale of a Tub. But if the 
reasoning or importunity of the ministers could 
have overcome the scruples of the Queen in this 
particular, Swift’s imprudent zeal in their behalf 
had roused against him a more formidable enemy 
than the Archbishop of York, and passions much 


The Diiiiisters espresso:! a resohitioti that Swift should 
preach before the Qnceo, (Voi, HI. p. 108j) and Harley men- 
Honed his intention of introducing him. But neither of these 
incidents took place. January 1710-11, Mr Harley of late 
has said nothing of presenting me to the Queen.— I v^as over- 
seen when I mc-n tinned H to you. He has such a Vr'eight of af- 
fairs on him, that he cannot mind all; but he talked of it three 
or four times to me, long before I dropt it to you.’’ 

It has, how'ever, been said, that the Dean received from the 
Queen the beautiful seal with an Apollo and Pegasus, But 
this donation is extremely improbable, and the seal is mention^ 
led in his will as the gift of the Countess of Graaviile. 
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more irritable and vindictive than mere zeal for 
clerical decorum. Queen Anne, jealous of again 
being subjected to the domination of a single fa- 
vourite, which had been so severely exercised by 
the Duchess of Marlborough, now divided her 
confidence betwixt Mrs Masham, the patroness 
of the Tories, and the Duchess of Somerset, who 
was inclined towards the opposite faction ; and, 
with the petty craft of a weak mind, amused her- 
self by balancing the strength of the contending 
parties against each other, in order that both 
might be sensible of their dependence on her per- 
sonal favour. Swift, although perfectly aware that 
such was the queen’s line of policy, and that the 
rude shocks which the ministers received in the 
House of Lords arose entirely from the influence 
of the Duchess of Somerset, was rash enough to 
suppose that the evil could be remedied, by hold- 
ing up the favourite, whose secret influence was so 
powerful, as an object of satirical contempt. With 
this view, and using the same medium of satire 
which had been successful in the case of the sa- 
pient Partridge, and of Merlin’s prediction, * he 
wrote the “ Windsor Prophecy.” In that satire 


* Among the books in Swift’s library, with notes in his 
own hand-writing, occurs a copy of iVostrodamus’s true Pro- 
phecies, commented by Theoph. Gaiencieres, London, 1672 . 
He probably consulted such works, to catch the mystical and 
emblematical stile of the ancient soothsayers. 
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the duchess is ridiculed for the redness of her hair, 
and upbraided as having been privy to the mur- 
der of her first husband. Tt may be doubted 
which imputation she accounted t!ie most cruel 
insult, especially since the first charge was unde- 
niable, and the second only arose from the malice 
of the poet. The prophecy was printed, and 
about to be published, but M ishanri, more 
alive than the ministers to the danger of olR-nd- 
ing the queen, prevented this couhusnmati >‘s of 
Swift’s imprudence. Tsie impression was never- 
theless brought to the club of Brothers; and 
as each of the sixteen members took twelve 
copies, it was, to use a legal phrase, so complete 
an utterance, as altogether to defeat the purpose 
of Mrs Masham’s caution. H.iving thus given 


* Journal to Stella, 24th December 1711. 7 is 

printed, and will be published after Christmas day. 1 iik. it 
mightily ; I don’t know how it will pass. I believe every 
body will guess it to be mine, because it is somewhat in the 
same manner with that of Mcriiu, in the Miscellauies.” 26th 
December, I called at noon at Mrs AiashamS, who desired me 
not to let the Prophecy be published, for fear of angering the 
Queen about the Duchess of Somerset ; so 1 wrote to the prin- 
ter to stop them. They have been printed, and given about, 
but not sold." And a little lower, he says, i entertained 
our society at the Thatched House tavern to-day at dinner | 
but brother Bathurst sent for wine, the house atFording none* 
The printer had not received my letter, and so he brought us a 
dozen a..piecc of the Prophecy ; but 1 ordered him to part with 
HO move* It is an admirable good one, and people are mad for 
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mortal oifence to a favourite, of whom he has him- 
self recorded, that she had more personal credit 
than all the queen’s servants put together, Svvift 
was not long of feeling the effects of her resent- 
ment. He remained stationary, like a champion in 
atale of knight errantry,wl!en, having surmounted 
all apparent difficulties, an invisible but irresistible 
force prevents him from the full accomplishment 
of the adventure. The promises of the ministers 
were in the meanwhile reiterated, and doubtless 
with the sincere purpose of their fulfilment. An 
opportunity occurred of making them good, by 
appointing Svvift to the see of Hereford, which 
became vacant by the death of Dr Humphry 
Humphreys, on the 20th November 1712. There 
seems little doubt that the lord-treasurer recom- 
mended his friend to the vacant mitre ; and a let- 
ter from Lord Bolingbroke, dated during the va- 
cancy of the bishopric, certainly relates to the 
same proposal. It is warm, cordial, and friendly 
in the highest degree.* But the prejudice excit- 


it,” From a letter to Mr Tickeil, written se’rcral years after- 
warcls. Swift appears to Iiavc been fully aw'are of his impru- 
denccj in snifering this piece to get abroad, and mentions it as a 
thing which no friend would publish.” VoL XIX, p. 365. 

Thursday morning, two o’clock^ January 5, 1712-13. 
Though I haye not seen^ yet I did not fail to write to lord- 
treasurer. Non tua res agiturj dear Jonathan ; it is the trea- 
surer’s cause ; it is my cause ; it is every man’s cause w'ho is 
embarked on our bottom. Depend upon that I never will 
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eel by the representations of the Archbishop of 
York, powerfully supported by the entreaties and 


neglect any opportunity of showing that true estecin, that 
sincere affection, and honest friendship for you, which will fill 
the heart of your faithful friend, VoL XYI, 

page 45 . 

I conceive Hereford to have been the oljjcct in view 
for Swift, at this period, because the vacancy corresponds 
with the date of the above letter, and because it is tw ice men- 
tioned by Swift, in his Joiirna% about the same period* 
7th January 1712-13. The Bishop of Ossory will not 
be Bishop of Hereford, to the great grief of himself and 
wife.” 20th January. Our English bishopric is not yet dis* 
posed of.” Vol. Jil. p. 145, 154. Upon the whole, I have 
no doubt that at this time occurred the incidents montioned hy 
Mr Sheridan. The ministers, he states, had recommended 
Swift to the queen, to fill a vacant bishopric. But the 
Duchess of Somerset, who entertained an implacable hatred 
against him, determined to move heaven and earth to prevent 
his promotion taking place. She first prevailed on the arch- 
bishop of York to oppo'^c it, whose rcmarkuble expression to 
the queen w^as, Thnt her majesty should be sure that the man 
whom she was going to make a bisl op was a Chi'.istian,” But 
as he could givenobetier colour for lUs surmise, than that 
Swift was supposed to be the author of the Tale of a Tub,^^ 
the bishop was considered as acting olficlously, out of too in- 
discreel a zeal, and his inierposidon was of no aval!. The 
duchess then went in person to the queen, and, throwing her- 
self on her knees, entreated, with tears in her eyes, that she 
would not give the bishopric to Swift ; at the same time pre- 
senting to her that excessively bitter copy of verses, which 
Swift had written against her, called, The Windsor Pro- 
phecy.” The queen, upon reading them, was stung with r©* 
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tears of the Duchess ofSomerset, i)revailefl against 
the united influence of ministers, who seldom 
united in any thing, and the name of Swift was 
added to the list of clergymen recommended to 
€lueen Anne for promotion in the church, against 
whom she stated her objection, that they were too 
violent in party. 

At length he began to feel that his situation 
was awkward, and became desirous either of re- 
ceiving some preferment suited to the figure 
which he had made in public life, or of tak- 
ing permission to retire to Ireland, at the risk 
of sacrificing all future hope of preferment, and 
encountering what he equally dreaded, the con- 
dolence of those who might affect to pity him. 
After sundry insinuations that the lord-treasurer 
shewed more personal kindness than attention to 
his interest, lie at length expressed himself po- 
sitively determined to relinquish labouring in the 
service of the ministers. “ 1 will contract,” he 
says, “ no more enemies, at least I will not era- 


sentmcnt al the very severe treatment which he had given to a 
lady, who was known to stand highly in her favour, and aS 
4 mark of her displeasure, passed Swift by, and bestowed the 
bishopric on another.” The see of Hereford was given to 
Philip Bisse, translated from that of St David’s. 

* 4th March, 1712-13. TisdaFs a pretty fellow as you say ; 
and when I come back to Ireland he will condole with me with 
abundance of secret pleasure. I believe I told you what he 
wrote to me, that I have saved England and he Ireland* 
But I can bear that.” Vol. HI. p. 178* 
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bitter worse those i have already, till I have got 
under shelter, and the ministers know my resolu- 
tion/’ * At this time three Irish deaneries, a 
canonry of Windsor, and other church-livings in 
England, chanced to be vacant. On being in- 
formed that the warrant for the deaneries was 
filled up without mention of his name, Swift im- 
mediately announced his positive purpose of re-. 
tirinsr, desirins Mr Lewis to inform the lord- 
treasurer that he took nothing ill of him, but his 
failure to inform him, as he had j)romised to do, 
if he found the queen would do nothing for him ; 
a remarkable passage, wdiich shews that Swift 
was now fully sensible of the fa,tal influence 
which obscured his prospects of promotion. 
Thus pressed, Oxford, with the concurrence of 
the Duke of Ormond, then lord-lieutenant, pro- 
posed that Dr Sterne should be removed to the 
bishopric of Dromore, in order to vacate for 
Swift that deanery of St Patrick’s, the name of 
which has since become a clasical sound, because 


^26thDec« 1712. I dined with lord^treasurerj who chid 
me for being absent three days. Mighty kind with a p — ; less 
of civility, and more of interest.” Vol. III. p. 136. 25th Feb*' 
1712-13. He chides me if I stay away but two days to* 
gether. What this come to? Nothing. My grand- 
mother used to say. 

More of your lining, 

Aud less of your diahig.” 
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connected with his memory. Sterne had no ap- 
parent interest of his own, and was rather ob- 
noxious to the Duke of Ormond. The circum- 
stance, therefore, of his being promoted to the 
higher dignity, while Swift, with all his influence, 
only gained that from which Sterne was removed, 
indicates a capitulation between tlie queen and 
her ministers, in which the latter, finding their 
influence too low to obtain a mitre for their can- 
didate, were contented to compound, by procur- 
ing his appointment to a wealthy deanery. A 
last effort was made by tlie joint interest of Ox- 
ford and Lady Masham, to exchange St Patrick’s 
for a prebendary of Windsor. But the remon- 
strances of the prime-minister, and the entreaties, 
even the tears of the favourite, were unavailing ; 
and Swift, galled by the difficulty which attended 
his promotion, could only console his pride by 
the consideration, that a bishop had been created 
against great opposition, and without any interest 
of his own, in order to make way for his gaining 
the best deanery in Ireland. It is remarkable, 
that, neither during the agitating period when this 
business was in dependence, nor at any other time, 
did Swift suffer himself to glance a sarcasm at 
Queen Anne, or at her memory.* And this is 

* The following line can hardly be considered as an exception ; 

" By an oU [murderess?] pursued, 

A crazy prelate, and a rotfal prude* 
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the more striking, as lie seems to have lost pa- 
tience wilh h^s friend Oxford, even while he w'as 
sensible he laboured all he could to overcome the 
prejudices against his character in the royal 
breast. This respectful moderation is a strong 
contrast to the offence which he afterwards ex- 
pressed against Queen Caroline for much slighter 
neglect. But in the former case, Queen Anne's 
favour for the church, and for the ministers with 


In the same piece he mentions, in rerj different terms, the 
in tuques of Archbishop Sharpe and the Duchess of Somerset: 

Yoik IS fiom L'unbeih sent lo U41 the queen, 

A dangetrus treatise vut against the sjJeen ; 

Winch bv the side, Ihe taaUt.5, and the dufi, 

’i'i3 Ihonght could be the woik of none but Swift, 

Poor Yoik f tJic iuaiulcss tool of otheis hate , 

He sues foi paidon, and repents too late. 

Now angiy Soniersfd her vengeance vows, 

On Swift’s upioaches for ut 1 mmdcied spouse: 

Fjoni hoi le 1 locks !ier mouth wilh venom fills, 

And thence into Ihe lOyal ear dishis. 

It is remarkable, that, in two passages of his Journal to 
Stella, Sw ift intimates that the Archbishop of Yoik had ex- 
pressed a strong wish to be iccoeciicd to him ; but it does not 
appear that they ever met. Delany, after expressing his sur- 
prise that Swdft should ever have been represented as an in- 
fidel, mentions, as if it consisted with his own knowledge, ^'It 
will be some satisfaction to the reader, as [ doubt not it was to 
Swift, (though no leparation of the injury,) to know that the 
archbishop lived to repent of this injury done to Swift, ex- 
pressed great sorrow for it, and desired his forgiveness/’ 

Observations upon Lord Orreru^s Ren>arkSy Sfc. p. 271 . 
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whom Swift lived in such intimacy, seems to have 
subdued his resentment for her personal dislike. 

The warrant for the deanery of Si Patrick’s 
was signed 23d February, and Swift set out for 
Ireland early in June 1713, to take possession of 
a preferment which he always professed to consi- 
der as at best an honourable exile. It must have 
been indeed unexpected, that his unexampled 
court favour should all terminate in his obtaining 
a deanery in a kingdom remote from those states- 
men who equally needed his assistance, and de- 
lighted in his society. Nor can we doubt titat 
he was disappointed, as well as surprised, since at 
one time he held his services too essential to the 
administration, to allow them even to create him 
a bishop in Ireland. * 

To the very last, he confesses he thought the 
ministry would not have parted with him, and 
could only conclude, that they had not the option 
of making a suitable provision for him in Eng- 
land. f 


^ Journal^ May 29, 1711* We hear your Bishop Hick- 
man 13 ilead ; but nobody here will do any thing for rae in Ire- 
land, so they may die as fast or slow as they please.^’ V^ol. IL 
p* 271. Hickman, bishop of Derry, was succeeded by Dr Harts- 
tongc, translated from the see of Ossory. 

•i* Journal, iSth April 1713, Neither can I feel joy at 
passing my days in Ireland, and I confess I thought the mini- 
stry would not let me go ; but perhaps thep cannot help it.''* 
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SECTION IV. 

Swift takes possession of his Deanerif — Is rer ailed to Eng* 
land to reconcile Harley and Sf John — Increases in fa* 
voLU with Oxford — Engages again in Political contro- 
^eh'^y — ff rites the Put.ic Su' it oj the , i— / 
wa>d offered for discovery of the Anthof—The dis* 
senlons of tne Ministers increase — Swift /etires to the 
coxtniry — iViites Thoughts on the Pi esent State of Af* 
fairs — (I rites to Lord Oxford on his being displaced^ 
And retires to Ireland on the OueeJs death — His recep* 
fijfi — His Society — The interest he displayed m the mis* 
fortunes of his Friends, 

Xhk biographers of Swift have differed in their 
account of Swift’s reception as Dean of St Pa- 
trick’s. Accordiitg to Lord Orrery, it was unfa- 
vourable in the extreme. He was shunned by the 
better class, hissed, hooted, and even pelted by 
the rabble. This is contradicted by Delany and 
Slieridan, who argue on the improbability of his 
experiencing such affronts, wdiet) the high church 
interest, which he bad so ardently served, was still 
in its zenith. Indeed, there is no doubt, that Lord 
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Orrery’s account is greatly exaggerated, or ra- 
ther that his lordship has cosifouoded the circum- 
stances which attended Swift’s first reception, with 
those of his final retirement to his deanery after 
the death of the Queen. Yet, even on his first 
arrival, his reception was far from cordial. Manj’-, 
even among his own order, beheld with envy the 
vicar of Laracor elevated by mere force of talents 
to a degree of power and consequence seldom at- 
tained by the highest dignitai'ies of the church, and 
they scarce forgave him for his success, even in 
the very negociation of which they reaped the be- 
nefit. “ I remit them,” says Swift, with indig- 
nant contempt, their first fruits of ingratitude, as 
freely as I got the others remitted to them.”* He 
had also more legitimate enemies. The violent 
Whigs detested him as an apostate from their 
party j the dissenters regarded his high charcii 
principles with dread and aversion ; and both had 
at that time considerable influence in the city of 
Dublin. I 


* Vol. IL p. 579. 

f The follo’niog copy Of yerscs occur m the Works of Jo- 
nathan Smeiiicy, and are said to hare been fised on the door of 
St Patiick’s Cathedral on the day of Svylft’s instalment: 

To d'u , temple j^ets a Dean, 

Of paHs and tmconniion ; 

Us’d both to pi ay, aad to picfarse, 

To serve both God and Mammon. 
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The temper and manners of Swift were ill quali- 
fied to allay these prejudices. In assuming his new 
offices, with perhaps too much an air of authority. 


Wlien Wharton reign’d, a Whig he was ; 

When Pembroke, that’s dispute, Sir : 
In Oxford’s time, what Oxford pleas’d, 
U^on-Con, or Jack, or Neater. 

This place he got by wit and ihime. 

And many ways most odd ; 

And might a bisliop be, in time, 

Did he believe in God* 

For High-Churchmen and policy, 

He swears, he prays, most hearty j 
But would pray back again, to be 
A Dean of any party. 

Four lessons. Dean, all in one day! 

Faith ! it is hard, that’s certain : 
T’were better hear thy own Peter say, 
G — d d — n thee, Jack and Martin* 

Haid ! to he plagued with Bible, still, 
And prayer-book before thee ; 

Had’st thou not wit, to think, at will, 
On some diverting story? 

Look down, St Patrick, look, we pray. 
On tliine own church and steeple ; 
Convert thy Dean on this great day ; 

Or else God help the people ! 

And now, whene’er his Deanship dies, 
Upon his tomb be ’graven ; 

A man of God here buried lies, 

Who never thought of Heaven. 

M 


roL. I. 
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he soon provoked opposition from the Archbishop 
of Dublin, and from his own chapter, and he was 
thwarted and disappointed both in his arrange- 
ments with his predecessor, and in the personal 
promotions which he wished to carry through for 
his friends. Besides, he had returned to Ireland a 
dissatisfied, if not a disappointed man, neither 
hoping to give, nor receive pleasure, and such un- 
happy expectations are usually the means of rea- 
lizing themselves. His intimate friendship with 
Vanessa already embittered the pleasure of rejoin- 
ing Stella ; and it was therefore no wonder, that, 
after hurrying from Dublin to his retirement at 
Laracor, he should w'rite to the former in the fol- 
lowing strain of despon.lency, 

“ I staid but a fortnight in Dublin, very sic k 5 
and returned not one visit of a hundred that were 
made me ; but all to the dean, and none to the doc- 
tor. I am riding here for hfe ; and I think I am 
something better. I hate the thoughts of Dublin, 
and prefer a field-bed, and an earthen-floor, be- 
fore the great house there, which they say is 
mine/' — “At my first coining, i thought I should 
have died with discontent, and was horribly me- 
lancholy while they were installing me, but it be- 
gins to wear off, and change to dulness.”* He 
writes Archbishop King in the same strain of 


* The letter is dated Laracor, 8th July 1713. Vol. XVJ. 
p. 73. 
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discontented melancholy.* and it is still more 
strongly expressed in his verses, VoL X. p. 414. 

While Swift was in a state of seclusion, so dif* 
ferent from the bustling scene in which he had 
been for three years engaged, he received from 
the Tory administration the most anxious sum- 
mons, pressing his instant return to England. 
Swift had early observed to Harley and St John, 
that the success and stability of their government 
depended upon their mutual confidence and regard 
for each other. But this was soon endangered by 
a variety of minute grounds of mistrust, as well 
as by the differing genius of these two statesmen. 
Oxford was slow, mysterious, and irresolute ; St 
John vehement, active, and irregularly ambi- 
tious. The former was desirous of engrossing 
from his colleague, not only the essentials of mi- 
nisterial power, but all its outward show and credit; 
the latter was ambitious of sharing the honours, 
as well as the fatigues of public employment. 
These dissensions sometimes smouldered in se- 
cret, sometimes burst out into open flame; were 
frequently suppressed, but never extinguished. 
The disunion became visible to Swift, so early as 
within the first six months of their administration, f 


^ I can tell your grace nothing from Dublin. 1 was there 
between business and physic, and paid no visits, nor received 
any but one day.” Letter l6th July 1713. Vol, XVL p, 75. 
f Journal; 27th April 1713; lam heartily sorry to find 
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and in about three months after, it was apparent 
both to friends and enemies.* While the in- 
crease of this unkindness became more and more 
apparent, Swift, at the risk of compromising his 
own influence with both, though his fortune ap- 
peared dependant on its subsistence, hesitated not 
to undertake the precarious and thankless office 
of mediating between them. In verse and in 
prose, by conversation and by writing, by serious 
advice and jocular remonstrance, he endeavoured 
to alarm his powerful friends upon the hazard in- 
to which they were hurried by their dissensions. 
He reminded the minister in the verses entitled 
“ Atlas, ” of the danger of attempting to conduct 
the whole government, without the confidential 
assistance of his colleagues; with St John he 
frankly expostulated upon the absolute necessity 


my friend the secretary stand a little ticklish with the rest of 
the ministry ; there have been one or two disobliging things that 
lave happened. I will, if I meet Mr St John alone on Sunday, 
tell him my opinion, and beg him to set himself right, else the 
consequences may be very bad, for I see not here they can well 
want him neither, and he would make a troublesome enemy.*’ 
Vol. III. p. 239. 

• “ The Whigs whisper, that our new ministry differ among 
themselves, and they begin to talk out Mr Secretary ; they have 
some reasons for their whispers, although I thought it was a 
greater secret. I do not much like the posture of things ; I 
always apprehended, that any falling out would ruin them, 
and so I have told them several times.” 
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of his acting cordially with the lord-treasurer; 
and he was so far successful, upon more than one 
occasion, as to bring about a seeming and tempo- 
rary reconciliation.*^ But, ere he left England, 
the evil which he had twice patched up, as he ex- 
presses himself, with the hazard of all his cre- 
dit, became more evident than ever ; and he 
was scarce settled in Ireland, before an hun- 
dred letters from different quarters recalled him to 
resume the hopeless task of ineffectual mediation. 
He obeyed the call so hastily, that he did not even 
take leave of the Archbishop of Dublin, at which 
that prelate was so much offended, that he threat- 
ened to take measures for obliging Swift to reside 
at his deanery ; f and it was probably his influ- 
ence, aided by the envy of the inferior clergy, 
that prevented Svrift from being in his absence 
chosen prolocutor of the House of Convocation; ^ 
an honour with which he would obviously have 
been much pleased, though he declined to solicit it. 

Upon Swift’s arrival at London, he found that 
the disagreement between the ministers approach- 
ed near to an explosion, and that he himself was 
the only mutual friend who would venture to me- 
diate between them. There is reason to think his 
remonstrances produced some temporary effect. 
Meanwhile, he was once more engaged in the 


* See Vo!. III. p. 113, 137, 141. 
f Vol XVI. p. 96. J Ibid, p. 90. 
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general contest of politics, and was not long with- 
out experiencing some of the perils of that en- 
venomed warfare. 

Swift’s principal antagonists, on this occasion, 
had both been old friends. The first was Bur- 
net, whom, in an ironical preface to the Bishop 
of Sarum’s introduction to the third volume 
of the History of the Reformation, he treats as 
one whom he delighted to insult ; upbraiding the 
venerable champion, who had produced a pam- 
phlet as a precursor of hit* folio, with his mighty 
haste to take the field as a skirmisher, “ armed 
only with a pocket pistol, before his great blun- 
derbuss could be got ready, his old rusty breast- 
plate scoured, and his cracked head-piece mend- 
ed.”* It does not appear that Burnet ever noticed 
this harsh and disrespectful treatment, nor does 
Swift’s name occur in that history of his own 
times, where he commemorates so many indivi- 
duals of inferior note ; and the Dean finally record- 
ed the bishop’s character as that of a man of gene- 
rosity and good nature, but who at last became 
party mad, and saw popery under every bush. 

Swift’s controversy with Steele was longer, 
fiercer, and attended by more serious conse- 
quences for both parties. We gave an account 
of their rupture, p. 146 ; and it now was in- 


* See Vol. IV. p. 314. 
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creased to a pablic controversy. In tlie Gnar* 
dian, No. 128, Steele had attacked the ministers 
for negligence in enforcing that stipulation of the 
treaty of Utrecht, which respected the demolition 
of Dunkirk, and being then about to be elected 
member of Parliament for Stockbridge, he pur* 
sued the subject in a pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Importance of Dunkirk Considered/^ in a letter to 
the bailiff of that borough. Swift, with less feel- 
ing of their ancient intimacy than of their recent 
quarrel, appears readily and eagerly to have 
taken up the gauntlet. His first insulting and 
vindictive answer is entitled, The importance 
of the Guardian Considered,*' in which the person, 
talents, history, and morals of his early friend^ 
are the subject of the most acrimonious raillery ; 
and where he attempts to expose the presumption 
of Steele's pretensions to interfere in the councils 
of princes, whether as a publisher of Tatlers and 
Spectators, and the occasional author of a Guar- 
dian ; or from his being a soldier, alchemist, gazet- 
teer, commissioner of stamped papers. Or gentle- 
man-usher. Besides this diatribe, there appeared 
two others, in which Swift seems to have had 
some concern and a ludicrous paraphrase on 
the first ode of the second book of Horace, in 


^ The Character of Richard Steele, Esquire, with sorae re* 
marks by Toby, Abel’s Kinsman, 1713/’ Yol. VL p. 205. 
Swift was the supposed author of this piece, which is, however, 
with more probability, ascribed to Dr Wagstalfe, under his di- 
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ridicule of Steele^ which is entirely his composi- 
tion. It is to Steele’s honour, that, although he 
appears to have rushed hastily, and without due 
provocation, into the quarrel with Swift, he did 
not condescend to retort these personalities. He 
was then engaged, with the assistance of Ad- 
dison, Hoadley, Lechmere, and Marshall, in the 
composition of a pamphlet called the Crisis, in- 
tended to alarm the public upon the danger of 
the protestant succession, and the predominating 
power of France. This treatise was brought for- 


rections. It is certain that Steele bestowed more attention 
upon it than on most of the satirical shafts by which he 
was assailed; and, from a partieular expression, I conceive 
that he ascribed it, at least in a considerable degree, to Swift. 

I think I know the author of this, and, to shew him I know 
no revenge, but in the method of heaping coals on his head by- 
benefits, I forbear giving him wdiat he deserves, for no other 
reason, but that l know his sensibility of reproach is such, as 
that he would be unable to bear life itself, under half the ill 
language he has given me.” The Englishman^ iVo.- 57, being 
the close of the paper so called. S\vift himself alludes to 
the sensitiveness of disposition here imputed to him, as hav- 
ing been an attribute of bis earlier character. I was origi- 
nally as unwilling to be libelled as the nicest man can be, but 
having been used to such treatment ever since I unhappily be- 
gan to be known, I am now grown hardened/’ Sec his letter 
to Dr Jinny, 8th June 1732, VoL XVIII. p. 74. 

The other satire against Steele, is “A Letter from the facetious 
Dr Andrew Tripe at Bath, to the Venerable Nestor Ironside,. 
1714/’ See this tract, in which Arbutbnot probably had some 
share, Vol, IV. p. 455* 
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ward with a degree of pomp and parade, which 
its contents hardly warrant, being chiedy a digest 
of the acts of parliament respecting the succes- 
sion, mixed with a few comments, of which the 
diction is neither forcible, elegant, nor precise; 
while, by the extraordinary exertions made to 
obtain subscriptions, it was plain that the relief 
of the author’s necessities was the principal object 
of the publication. The opportunity did not 
escape Swift, who published his celebrated com- 
ment under the title of “ The public spirit of the 
Whigs, set forth in their generous encouragement 
of the author of the Crisis ; with some observa- 
tions on the seasonableness, candour, erudition, 
and style of that treatise.” In this pamphlet, 
Steele was assailed by satire, as personal and as vio- 
lent as in the former. Still, however, he remained 
unmoved, and his only reply was moderate and 
dignified. In defence of himself and his writ- 
ings, before the House of Commons, among seve- 
ral passages in former publications, from which 
he claimed the honours due to a friend of virtue, 
he quoted the favourable character given in the 
Taller of the Project for the Advancement of Re- 
ligion, and of its author, with the following simple 
and manly comment : “ The gentleman I here 
intended was Dr Swift. This kind of man I thought 
him at that time : we have not met of late, but I 
hope he deserves this character still.” As it sel- 
dom happens that two intimate friends can de- 
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scend to personal altercation v\iihont possessing 
means of mutual ^^^proach, most readers will be of 
opinion, that S'eele's forHearance, under gross 
provocation, deserved a better reqaoal than the 
severe verses, entit!e<b ‘‘ John Dennis the Shelter- 
ing poet's invitation to Richard Steele, the seclud- 
ed party- writer and member, to come and live 
with him in the Mint.”* Dennis's share of the sa- 
tire was undoubtedly and amply deserved, by his 
own scurrilities against Swift though the wit of 
the piece, as directed against Steele, is no apolo- 


^ Vol* X. p. 410, 

t Of 'which the following is perhaps too ample a specimen : 

By thy wonderful charity, thou canst be nothing but a scan- 
dalous priest, hateful to God, and detestable to man, and agree- 
able to none but devils ; who makest it thy business to foment 
divisions between communities and private poisons, In spite of 
that charity, which is the fundamental doctrine of that religion 
which thou pretendest to teach, IIow' amazing a rcllcction is 
it, that, in spite of that divine doctrine, the Christian worlds 
should be the only part of the globe embroiled in endless divi- 
sions ! From whence can this proceed, but from priests like 
thee, who are the pest of society and the bane of religion i But 
it is not enough to say thou art a priest ; it is time to point 
out what priest thou art : thou art a priest who madst thy first 
appearance in the world like a dry joker in controversy, a 
spiritual bufi'ooo, an ecclesiastical jack-pudding, by publishiog 
a piece of waggish divinity, which was writ with a design to 
banter all Christianity.” What follows is too shocking for 
transcription, and only proves that all the mighty mad raved 
in the person of John Dennis. The whole piece, which is en- 
titled a letter to the Examiner, may be found in Dennis's let- 
ters, 2 vols. 1721. 
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gy for its cruelty. But, in political hostility, 
Swift, had the attributes of Homer’s champion, 

Implger, iracundus^ inexofabilis, acer. 

Jura negat sibi nata, iiibil non arrogat armis. 

Meanwhile, ere the controversy had ceased be- 
tween these two eminent literary characters, the 
strong talons of power had well nigh pounced up- 
on both, like the kite upon the puny duellists in 
the old fable. 

Of Steele it is only necessary to say, that, by the 
violence of a predominating majority, it was re- 
solved that the papers called the Sequel of the Eng- 
lishman and the Crisis were scandalous and sedi- 
tious libels, and that Richard Steele, Esq. for his 
offence in writing them, be expelled the House 
of Commons, By a singular coincidence, Jiis an- 
tagonist, Swift, experienced the frown of authori- 
ty at the same juncture. About this time the 
Scottish peers were greatly displeased with the 
court, and their discontent was fomented by the 
celebrated John, Duke. of Argyle, who now open- 
ly opposed the ministers with whom he had once 
acted. Steele, therefore, both in the Englishman 
and in the Crisis, omitted no opportunity of pa- 
negyrizing the Scottish nation, and extolling the 
wisdom of the Union. Swift, who disliked the 
Scots, and had quarrelled with Argyle,* did not 


^ How loved, how valued oncCy avail’d him not !” 

Swift's original respect for the Duke is evident from manjt pas. 
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lose an opportunity of feeding full his grudge 
against both. In the Public Spirit of the Whigs the 
Scots are characterized as “ a poor fierce northern 


sages in the Journal, as well as from the following elegant let* 
ter, addressed to the duke while commanding in Spain : 

London, April 16 *, 1711. 

My Lord, — This comes to interrupt your grace a few nu- 
Butes in the conquest of a kingdom, and to let the Duke of 
Anjon keep the crown so much longer on his head. I owe 
you this piece of malice, because you have ruined the reputa* 
tion of my pride, being the first great man for whose acquaint* 
ance I ever made any advances ; and you had need to bo what 
you are, and what you will be, to make me easy after such a 
condescension. Remember, my lord, I have pointed you out 
these six years to make a hero. Take some care of your life, 
and a great deal of your health ; and if Spain be to be con* 
quered, — Si Fergama dextra defendi possint, — you are the 
man. The greatest of the Scipios began his glories at your 
age, and in that country. But I am afraid the Spaniards, 
when your grace has conquered them, -will remember the clu 
mate you come from, and call you a Goth. 

I am glad to find the ministry here upon all occasions talk- 
ing with so much justice and friendship of your grace ; and, 
as much as one can promise from the dispositions of a court, I 
have reason to believe your grace’s expectations will be an- 
swered from hence as fully as possible. The talk is hot among 
12 S of some sudden changes and promotions, and I am inclined 
to believe something of it. We expect Mr Ilarly will be 
treasurer, and, by that and other steps, the ministry more fixed 
than it seems to be at present. Mr Ilarly now secs some of 
his friends, begins to talk of business, and will take the air in 
a day or two* Mr St John has been out of order with gratel^ 


6 
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people the Union treated rather as a measure of 
state-necessity, flowing out of the Scottish act of 
security, than as that which was of itself desir- 
able 5"^' and the Duke of Argyle was glanced at 


and ^yc have forbid him Burgundy and Champagne wines, 
which he very unwillingly complies with. The queen is well 
enough to go abroad every day. The October Club grumbles 
still, and w^auts a thorough change. New toasts arise daily, 
and I am afraid, if your grace be two years conquering Spain, 
you will meet, at your return, with a set entirely new. 

I send this by Mr Harris, your grace’s chaplain, and I de- 
sire he may be your historian. I have known him these three 
years. He has a great deal of merit, and I envy his being so 
near your grace, who will be sure to distinguish it. You will 
find him full of good manners and good sense, and possest 
with the highest veneration for your grace's person and virtues. 
I am, with the greatest respect, my Lord, your grace’s most 
obedient and most humble servant, 

J. SwiFt. 

This letter reached the editor too recently to be inserted in 
its place in Swift’s correspondence. The original is in posses- 
sion of his much respected friend Lady Douglas of Douglas, 
(born Lady Caroline Scott of Bucciench,) grand-daughter to 
John, Duke of Argyle. 

The reader will find something of the quarrel between Ar- 
gyle and Swift, Vol. XVI. p. 45. 

^ This was a favourite opinion with Swift, who enlarges 
upon it in the Examiner. See his Sarmatian Apologue in the 
19th No. of the Examiner, VoL III. p. 37S, Also his re- 
markable assertion concerning Lord Somers,— Neither shall 
I ever forget, that he readily owned to mo that the Union was 
of no other service to the nation, than by giving a remedy to 
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as one of those Scottish nobles who appeared 
to be very zealous for dissolving the Union, al- 
though their whole revenues before that period 
would have ill maintained a Welch justice of 
peace; and although they had since gathered 
more money than any Scotsman who had not tra- 
velled could form an idea of. It was besides 
stated, that the number of the Scottish nobility, 
joined to their poverty, was a great and necessary 
evil of the Union, and, that to account it a be- 
nefit, as Steele had done in the Crisis, were, as 
if, when a person of quality had married a por- 
tionless woman of inferior rank, it should be main- 
tained as an advantage that she brought him as 
numerous a family of relations and servants as he 
had of his own. These expressions were high- 
ly resented in the upper House of Parliament. 
Lord Wharton, who certainly owed Swift little fa- 
vour, made complaint to the House, and, being 
joined by a majority, the lord-treasurer was oblig- 
ed to temporize and disown the pamphlet, and 
reprobate the expressions complained of. The 
offensive passage, which occupied about four 
pages, was hastily cancelled in the second edition ; 
but this amende honorable had nearly come too 


that evil which my Lord Godolphin had brought upon us by 
persuading the queen to pass the Scotch act of security.” — 
Memoirs relating to the Change of the Queen's Ministry, 
Vol. III. p. 231 . 
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late. Morphew the bookseller, and Barber the 
printer, were ordered into custody of the black rod. 
The former declared he knew nothing of the au- 
thor, and Barber refused to answer any questions 
that might criminate himself. But Wharton, ex- 
claiming that the House had nothing to do with 
the bookseller or printer, further than they could 
be made the instruments of discovering “ the vil- 
lainous author of that false and scandalous libel,” 
pr- posed that Barber and his servants should be 
closely examined, and freed from those personal 
consequences, which they alleged as a reason 
for declining to give an answer. But the fi- 
neSiC of the ministers prevented a course of pro- 
ceeding which must have led to the discovery 
of Swift. They directed a prosecution against 
Barker personally, which rendered it impossible 
to examine him in evidence against the author.* 


* This is the transaction to which ^\nft alludes in the lines 
upon himself^ the concluding line of which former biographers 
have not explained particularly ; — 

Now through the lealni a proclamation sp lead 
To fix a price on his devoteri head, 

While innocent he scorns ignoble flight, 

His watchful friends preserve him by a sleight *' — 

Vot. X. p. 596. 

It appears, however, that Swift did meditate flight in case 
discovery had taken place. In the letter to his friend in Ire- 
land about renewing his license of absence, dated ^9th July 
17l4, he says, 1 was very near wanting it some mouths ago 
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The resentment of the .peers, and particularly of 
the Scottish nobles, was rather increased than al- 
layed by this pretended sacrifice, which they con- 
sidered in its true light of an evasion. The lat- 
ter went in a body to the queen, headed by the 
Duke of Argyle, and required, that, in satisfaction 
for the affront which they had sustained, a procla- 
mation should be issued, offering a reward for 
discovery of the author of the alleged libel. The 
same was moved by Wharton in the House of 
Lords j and a proclamation, proposing a reward 
of L. 300, was issued accordingly. No one was 
in doubt as to the real author ; but Swift, conscious 
of the protection of Oxford, exhibited no symp- 
toms of alarm, though shunned by many of his 
former friends, who now conceived him to be 
singled out for prosecution. Meantime Lord Ox- 
ford indemnified Morphew and Barber by a sum 
of money (L.150,) sent anonymously to Swift for 
the purpose of being conveyed to them ; quashed, 
it would seem, the offer of a private informer to 
discover the author of the libel, provided he could 
be assured of the reward;* and finally, by dis- 
charge of the prosecution against Barber, when 
the clamour excited by the pamphlet was some- 


“wHli a witness,’" which can only allude to the possibility of 
his being obliged to abscond, Vol. XIX. p. 349« 

* Vol, XVL p. 126, 127. 
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what abated, consigned the whole matter to obli- 
vion. 

Swift’s favour with the lord-treasurer, Oxford, 
had now ripened into the closest intimacy. How 
dearly Swift loved that statesman, in whom there 
were many qualities deserving of such attach- 
ment, appears from a thousand expressions in 
his letters and journal. The despair which he 
expresses at his being wounded by Giiiscard is 
like that of a brother mourning for a brother.^ 
Swift retained to his dying day, as a sacred re- 
lic, the pen-knife with which the wound was 
inflicted ft and it would seem, that, on one oc- 


^ Journal, Vol. II. p* 

f Mr Deane Swift has thus described the weapon : 

I have seen,’’ says Mr Swift, the pen-knife, with a tor- 
toise-shell handle, and when shut it was just about the length 
of a man’s little finger. But, as the blade was broken within 
half an inch of the handle, by the tioleace of the blow, against 
one of the ribs of the earl, the doctor had a hole drilled 
through that part of the blade which was broken off, and 
another hole through that part of the piece which remained in 
the handle, and by that contrivance they were both held toge- 
ther by a little silver chain.” 

Dr Delany, in a pamphlet published in 1755, contain- 
ing some other remarks upon Mr Deane Swift’s life of his 
great relative, gave, in very rude terms, an absolute con- 
tradiction to the above account, affirming that the knife, 
with the clothes which the lord-treasurer w'ore when he re- 
ceived the wound, were preserved as relics by the family of 
Oxford. In this last circumstance Delany ’s statement has since 
proved true, but it was not so w hen made, and afforded no 
VOL. I. K 
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casion, he secured his friend’s life from a dan- 
gerous attempt of the same kind, at the hazard 
of his own. 

This strange accident made much noise at the 
time, but has been unnoticed by Swift’s numerous 
biographers. While the Lord Treasurer was dres- 


ground for the uncivil terms in which he controverted Mr 
Deane Swift’s averment, since the knife was only given to the 
Oxford family after the Dean’s death, and the publication of 
Delany’s pamphlet. Dr Lyons gives a minute account of the 
circumstance m a letter now before the editor, dated 8th March 
3783, and addressed to Deane Swift, Esq. 

I have been honoured with the receipt of your’s, dated 
SOth January, by the hands of my much esteemed friend and 
neighbour, Mrs Swanton, together with your animadversions 
on Dr Delany's erroneous account of that vile assassin Guis- 
card’s pen-knife, with which he attempted to take away the 
life of Lord-Treasurer Harley.” 

After the death of my ever to be honoured and admired 
friend and patron, Dr Swift, I took care of that knife, and 
also of the first plaster that was taken off the w’ound, both 
which the good Dean had preserved, and did afterwards wrap 
them together in a paper, with a short account of the villaiifs 
attempt. In 1760, when my private affairs occasioned mj 
journey to London, I took this relic with me, in order to put 
it into the hands of Lord Oxford, or some branch of that 
noble family, to be delivered to him; and being one day invited 
by Alderman Harley, when lord mayor, to dine at the Mayor- 
alty House, I gave him the said knife, &c. to be given to the 
said earl of Oxford, which knife he was much pleased to see, 
and did promise to put into his lordship’s hand very shortly, 
as he expected to see him soon. I left London quickly after^ 
and heard no more since.” 
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sing, a packet was delivered, the appearance of 
which eKcited the snsoicioa of Swift. He open- 
ed it with great precaution, and it was found to 
contain, according to the first account, three pis- 
tols cocked and charged, with a string attached 
so as to discharge them when the box should be 
opened. But afterwards the three pistols proved 
to be the barrels of large ink-horns filled with 
powder, connected with a pistol-lock for striking 
fire. This story was ridiculed by the Whigs, 
under the name of the band-box plot, and they 
did not hesitate to allege that Swift, the lucky 
discoverer, was also the ingenious deviser of the 
machine. But if the imputation had been just, 
there seems no reason why he should have dis- 
graced his contrivance by the use of such ridi- 
culous implements, since, though he had employ- 
ed real pistols, he might easily have avoided dan- 
ger in opening a box of which he knew the con- 
tents before-hand. Swift has, himself, assured 
Stella, that his life tvas actually in danger, and 
that he had saved that of the minister, and there 
appears no good reason for refusing our belief 
to both assertions. The attempt of Guiscard, and a 
much more melancholy and unfortunate example 
of our own time, may serve to convince us, that the 
life of a first minister may be endangered or de- 
stroyed by attempts as improbable as atrocious. 

Swift was trusted by Oxford in his private as 
w'el! as public affairs. He was supposed to have 
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assisted in the negociations which preceded the 
alliance between the lord-treasurer^s eldest son, 
and the only child of the Duke of Newcastle, 
and in the arrangements which followed for 
division of the duke’s inheritance betwixt her 
and Lord Pelham, the male-heir. This was a 
point which Oxford had so greatly at heart, 
that Bolingbroke afterwards termed it the ulti- 
mate end of his administration.^ Swift, upon 
this joyful occasion, wrote the poetical address 
to Lord Harley on his marriage, f But his sym- 


^ In the management of this disagreeable business (Lord 
Harley's marriage, and the dwision of the inheritance of the 
Duke of Newcastle,) the treasurer had the help of a priest’s 
craft as well as his own, and it was said a good deanery was the 
reward of the Reverend Doctor's pains-taking in that pious 
negociation.” Oldmixon’s History, p. 559« This is invidious- 
ly recorded ; nor is there any ground for the aspersion, suppos- 
sing, which is highly probable, that the fact of Swift being 
consulted in the negociation is in itself well-grounded. 

t Yoi. XIV. p. 108. It is worthy of observation, that four 
lines in this poetical congratulation which were erased by the 
author, have been restored, and I think with taste and judg- 
ment, by his kinsman, Mr Deane Swift. The lines are those in 
Italics which conclude the following quotation ; 

Thus the bright Empress of the morn 
Chose for her spouse a mortal bom. 

The goddess made advances first, 

Else what aspiiing mortal durst. 

Though like a virgin ofjifteen^ 

She blushes when by mortals seen^ 

Still blushes^ and with speed retires 
Whm Sol pweues her with his fires* 
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pathetic friendship is still more deeply manifested 
in his letter to the lord-treasurer, on the death 
of his daughter, the Marchioness of Caermar- 
then, than which there is nothing in the English 
language more beautifully and feelingly expres- 
sed. * And the constancy of his attachment, at 
the most distressing period of Oxford’s life, was 
such as well made good the manly expressions of 
regard with which, on retiring from London, he 
bade his lordship farewell. “ When I was with 
you, I have said, more than once, that I would ne- 
ver allow quality or station made any real differ- 
ence between men. Being now absent and for- 
gotten, I have changed my mind; you have a 
thousand people who can pretend they love you, 
with as much appearance of sincerity as I ; so 
that, according to common justice, I can have 
but a thousandth part in return of what I give. 
And this difference is wholly owing to your sta- 
tion. And the misfortune is still the greater, be- 
cause I loved you so much the less for your sta- 
tion ; for, in your public capacity, you have often 
angered me to the heart ; but, as a private man, 
never once.” f 

The favour of Swift appears now to have been 
greater than ever, and most of the Irish affairs of 
consequence were determined by his advice and 


*Vol.XVI. p. 101. 


i Ibid. p. 154. 
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Opinion. It was the general opinion^ that he 
would soon be promoted to a bishop’s see^ and 
Lord Nottingham^ on whom he had reflected se- 
verely in many of his satirical produclions, f took 
an opportunity of retaliation when the celebrated 
schism bill ivas depending in the House of Lords. 
Adverting particularly to an enactment, that all 
teachers of youth should be licensed by the bishop 
or archbishop of the diocese, he proceeded thus : 

My Lords, I have many children, and I know 
not whether God Almighty will vouchsafe to let 
me live to give them the education I could wish 


^ See the Letters of Lord Primate Lindsay, Sir Constantine 
Phipps, &c. Earl of Anglcsea, &c. in his correspondenco at 
this period, Vol. XVI. 

f See the Excellent New Song, being the intended Speech 
of a famous Orator against Peace,*' (Vol. X. p. 375.) of ^diich 
Walpole complained in the House of Commons, and, pronoun- 
cing it to be written by Swift and his Whimsical Cluh’j threat- 
ened to bring him to account for it. See also ‘^Toland’s 
invitation to Dismal,** a name bestowed on Nottingham from 
the gravity of his physiognomy. Nottingham was also as- 
sailed repeatedly in the Examiner and other satirical pieces, 
and in a ballad called the Hue and Cry after Dismal. To re- 
turn these attentions, Nottingham seems, more than once, to 
have invoked the vengeance of the House of Lords against 
the author of this annoyance: 

Now^ Fioch alanns the Lords i He hears for ceitain 
This daiigeroas piiesthas got behind the curtam, 

Finch famed for tedions elocution, proves 

That Swift oils many a spring, wiiich Hailey moves. 

Verses S^nft on himself* Vol. X. p, 395. 
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they had ; therefore, my Lords, I own I tremble 
when I think that a certain divine, who is hardly 
suspected of being a Christian, (meaning, as we 
read in the annals. Dr Swift,) is in a fair way of 
being a bishop, and may one day give licence to 
those who shall be intrusted with the instruction 
of youth.”* And it appears from different pas- 
sages in his correspondence, that the hopes of 
Swift’s friends coincided with the fears of his ene« 
mies, respecting his expected promotion ; and 
that there were expectations held out of a living 
in Yorkshire, to be obtained through the influence 
of Lord Keeper Harcourt. These hopes and 
fears, however, were so far disappointed, that 
Swift failed in obtaining a boon of much less 
consequence, though then essential to his com- 
fortable settlement in life. 

The debts which he was obliged to incur ^t 
entering upon his deanery, were very considera- 
ble, amounting to at least a thousand pounds, an 
expence which he was unprepared to undergo. 
He, therefore, seems to have considered himself 
entitled, when accepting a promotion so much be- 
neath the character in which he had acted, to be 
at least indemnified of the charges of induction 


^ Oldmixon’s History^ p, 554, 

f Journalj April, ^3 1713. I thought 1 %vas to pay but 
L. 600 for the house, but the bishop of Clogher says L. 800 ; 
first-fruitSj L. 150 ; and so with patent L. 1000 in all, so that I 
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and, ill his own peculiar manner, he stated that 
the queen should either pay up this debt for 
him, or hang him, since he had deserved the one 
or the other. * 

The lord- treasurer, with his usual procrastina- 


shall not be the better for the Deanery these three years* I 
hope in some time they will be persuaded to give me some mo- 
ney here to clear off these debts. I will finish the book I am 
writiogj before I can go over, and they expect I shall pass 
next winter here, and then I will drive them to give me a sum 
of money,’’— YoL III. p. 2l0. 

Again, 16th May 1713. I shall be ruined, or at least sadly 
cramped, unless the Queen will give me a thousand pounds. I 
am sure she owes me a great deal more. Lord-Treasurer ral- 
lies me upon it, and I belie\e intends it, sedquando YoL Hi. 
p. 213.— In a letter^ to Lord Keeper Ilarcourt, May 17, 1713, 
he hints at the same subject : Lord-Treasurer uses me barba- 
rously, appoints to carry me to Kensington, and makes me 
walk four miles at midnight. He laughs when I mention a thou- 
sand pounds, which he gives me, though a thousand pounds is 
a very serious subject.’’ — Yol. XYI. p. 69. 

* This we learn from the following memorandum of Dr 
Birch: The Reverend Mr Orr, archdeacon of Ferns, gave 
me an account of a letter of Swift’s, which has never been 
published, to Lord Bolingbroke. It was dated in July 1713, 
from his living of Laracor, complaining of his being left by 
his friends in Ireland, and telling his Lordship that he should 
remind him of David’s prayer, which the lord-treasurer would 
direct him to the Psalm and verse for, Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell.” That when he returned to England, he 
would certainly petition the queen for the thousand pounds 
she had promised him i for that she ought to pay him that 
thousand pounds, or hang him, for he had deserved either the 
one or the other.’’ 
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tion, or from motives of public economy, jested 
on the subject, but did nothing, and Swift’s situa- 
tion must have been embarrassing to any one of 
less determined prudence. On his return to 
England, after his instalment, he addressed to Ox- 
ford that celebrated and beautiful imitation of 
Book I. epistle vii. and sat. vi. Book II. of Ho- 
race, with which every reader must be familiar. 
The intention was to complain of the expences 
attending his preferment, 

* all vexations. 

Patents, instalments, abjurations, 

First*fruits, and tenths, and chapter-treats, 

Dues, payments, fees, demands, and cheats^ 

The wicked laity^s contriving. 

To hinder clergymen from thriving. 

It contains even a more plain intimation of his 
difficulties. 

Poor Swift with all his losses vext, 

Not knowing where to turn him next, 

Above a thousand pounds in debt, 

Takes horse 

As well as 

Lewis, the Dean will be of use, 

Send for him up, take no excuse, 

Or let it cost five hundred pound, 

No matter where the money’s found, 

It is but so much more in debt, 

And that they ne^er considered yeL ^ 


^ Vol. X. p. 400 , 401 . 
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All these hints of the loss he was actually sus- 
taining, seem to have been lost upon Oxford, and 
only attracted Bolingbroke’s attention, at a time 
when his power was tottering, and his favour inef- 
ficient. Swift’s solicitude on this subject, has 
been quoted as derogating from the high tone of 
independence assumed by him, on refusing the 
sum formerly offered by the treasurer ; and it has 
been alleged that both cases were exactly paral- 
lel, unless in s o far as the amount made a diffe- 
rence. But it must be considered, that three 
years public services had been remunerated with 
a professional situation of no common description 
of dignity indeed, and future emolument, but at- 
tended in the meantime with such an immediate 
expellee, as must have embarrassed, for life per- 
haps, a man of less economy, and which reduced 
even Swift to great temporary inconvenience. 
The grant of a sum of money, therefore, to render 
a preferment, which in every respect was beneath 
his pretensions, instantly productive and effectual, 
could no more be considered as an eleemosynary 
gratuity, than the acceptance of the deanery itself, 
could be termed inconsistent with his having re- 
fused to be Lord Oxford’s chaplain. Such grants 
have frequently been made in every department 
of the public service, and differ widely from the 
secret service-money doled out to party-writers 
from time to time, in proportion to the satisfaction 
which they afford to their patrons, , 
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In another particular Swift was to undergo dis- 
appointment. He was still busy with his History 
of the Peace of Utrecht, and became disposed to 
extend it into a general account of Queen Anne’s 
reign. With the view of obtaining access to ma- 
terials, and perhaps of gratifying a wish long since 
entertained, * he was desirous to be named Royal 
Historiographer. The appointment is in the gift 
of the Lord High Chamberlain. But Swift, who 
disliked the Earl, (afterwards Duke,) of Kent, 
by whom the office was held, endeavoured to su- 
persede the necessity of applying to him, by pre- 
senting a direct memorial to Queen Anne f . Elis 
experience in courts might have taught him the 
jealousy entertained of official patronage, but he 
probably conceived, that his influence with minis- 
ters would surmount, in his particular case, all 
obstacles arising from it. He was mistaken. 
Oxford and Bolingbroke, each busied in prepar- 
ing for an impending struggle, did not choose to 
excite the chamberlain’s dislike, by encroaching 
on his rights of office ; and Kent, to whom Swift 
made no personal application, filled up the situa- 
tion with a dependent of his own. J 


See his Letter to Addison, p. 118, 119. 
f See his Memorial VoL X. p. 178. 

+ In a letter to Pope, mentioning the post of historiographer, 
as designed for him, he adds, but as it was at the disposal of 
a person who had not the smallest share of steadiness or since- 
lity, I disdained to accept it.*’ Vol. XVI. p, 373. This can 
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The dissensions among the ministers seem to 
have interrupted the meetings of the society of 
Brothers. But Swift had formed, in its stead, the 
celebrated Scriblerus Club, an association rather 
of a literary than a political character. Oxford 
and St John, Swift, Arbuthnot, Pope, and Gay, 
were the members. It was the well-known ob- 
ject of their united powers, to compose a satire 
upon the abuse of human learning. Part of 
their labours has been preserved in the Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus, which gave name to the 
society, and part has been rendered immortal by 
the travels of Lemuel Gulliver but the violence 
of political faction, like a storm that spares the 
laurel no more than the cedar, dispersed this little 
band of literary brethren, and prevented the ac- 
complishment of a task for which talents so various, 
so extended, and so brilliant, can never again be 
united. Oxford and Bolingbroke, themselves ac- 
complished scholars, patrons and friends both of 
the persons and of the genius thus associated, 
led the way, by their mutual animosity, to the 
dissolution of the confraternity. Their discord 
had now arisen to the highest pitch, and was 


only imply, he might hare had it for asking it of the Lord 
Chamberlain, for it is certain he did apply to the Queen fay 
memorial, and was displeased with Bolingbroke for not ob. 
taining it for him. See Vol. XVI. p. 176, 178, 181, 202, and 
compare them with the above passage. 
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scarce veile dunder the thin forms of official in- 
tercourse. Swift again tried the force of hu- 
morous expostulation in his fable of the Fag- 
got, * where the ministers are called upon to 
contribute their various badges of office, to 
make the bundle strong and secure. With infi- 
nite delicacy the poet omitted all mention of Bo- 
lingbroke ; the animosity between Oxford and 
him was too rankling a wound to endure being 
tickled. But all was in vain, and at length, tired 
of this scene of murmuring and discontent, quar- 
rel, misunderstanding, and hatred, the Dean, who 
was almost the only common friend who laboured 
to compose these differences, made a final effort, 
of which the result shall be given in his own 
words to Lord Oxford, son of the statesman: 
“ When I returned to England, I found their 
quarrels and coldness increased. I laboured to 
reconcile them as much as I was able ; I con- 
trived to bring them to my lord Masham’s, at St 
James’s. My lord and lady Masham left us to- 
gether. I expostulated with them both, but could 
not find any good consequences. I was to go to 
Windsor next day with my lord-treasurer: I pre- 
tended business that prevented me; expecting 
they would come to some [reconciliation.] But 
I followed them to Windsor, where my lord Bo- 


• Vol. X. p. 387, 
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lingbroke told me, that ray scheme had come to 
nothing. Things went on at the same rate : they 
grew more estranged every day. My lord-trea- 
surer found bis credit daily declining. In May 
before the queen died, I had my last meeting 
with them at my lord Masharn’s. He left us toge- 
ther ; and therefore I spoke very freely to them 
both, and told them, “ I would retire, for I found 
all was gone.” Lord Bolingbroke whispered me, 
“ I w'as in the right.” Your father said, “ All 
would do well.” I told him, “ That I would go 
to Oxford on Monday, since I found it was im- 
possible to be of any use.” * 

Nothing, indeed, was now left for Swift, but 
to execute the resolution he had repeatedly an- 
nounced of retreating from the scene of discord, 
without taking part with either of his confend- 
ing friends. He set out for Oxford on the 
Monday succeeding iiis ineffectual interview, 
and from thence went to the house of the reve- 
rend Mr Gery at Upper Letcombe, Berkshire, 
where he resided for some weeks in the strict- 
est seclusion. His feeling of this melancholy 
change, from all that was busy and gay, to the 
dulness and uniformity of a country vicarage, is 
expressed in a letter to Miss Vanhomrigh.f The 
secession of Swift from the political world, excited 


»Vol XIX. p. 159. 

■!- June 8, 1714. Vol. XVI. p. 141. 
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ihe greatest surprise — the public wonriered — » 
the party writers exulted in a thousand ineffectual 
libels, discharged against the retreating cham- 
pion of the high church f, — ^and his friends con- 
jured him in numerous letters, to return and reas- 
sume the task of a peace-maker. This he posi- 
tively declined, but he seems to have meditated 
the extraordinary plan of an appeal to the public, 


See Pope’s letters^ 18th June 1714, VoL XVL p. 147, 
and that of Thomas Harley, 19th June 171 1. Ibid. p. 149. 

■f One of these, which cshibits a ^ood deal of humour, was 
called, A Hue and Cry after Dean Swift, containing a 
copy of his Diary, &c. It is reprinted Vol. XVI. p. ^27. Is: 
will surprise the reader, in perusing Ihss, how closely the libeller 
has touched many of Swift’s real habits; and the circumstance 
serves to show, more plainly than a thousand general allega- 
tions, that even the most private particulars concerning him, 
had been for some years the object of public attention. His 
minute register of petty evpences, and the little shifts he adopt- 
ed to diminish them, are mimicked very much in the stile of 
his own journal, and tw’^o or three circumstances in the dia- 
ry happened to coincide whimsically enough with the actual 
fact. Imo, He left Ford to settle for his handkerchiefs : Com- 
pare the diary, Vol. X. p. 228. Saturday, with p. 182 of the 
same volume. 2 J (^5 If he did not borrow money of his book- 
seller, as in the diary, (ibidem)^ he seems to have made such am 
arrangement with Barber, his printer, who tells him all his bills 
shall be answered, p. 156, And though he did not then take 
exclusively to reading the civil wars of England, (ibidem)^ yet 
after the decline of his faculties, it w^as the only w ork he per- 
used, and he reid it thrice over. In two particulars, the diary 
misrepresents his habits. Swift never appears to have smoked 
tobacco, and cerfaloly never used wine or any liquor to excess. 
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at least to the Tory party at large, against those 
errors on which the administration seemed split- 
ting asunder. 

With this view, he composed the “ Free 
Thoughts on the state of Public Affairs,” in 
which it is remarkable, that, although he loved Ox- 
ford far better than Bolingbroke, and indeed better 
than any other man who lived, yet almost the 
whole censure expressed in the piece falls to the 
share of that statesman. His affectation of mys- 
tery, his want of confidence in his colleagues, his 
temporizing with the opposite party, and main- 
taining many of the Whigs in office, are noticed 
at length, and with some severity. The infatua- 
tion of the internal dissension of the ministers, 
compared to a ship’s crew quarrelling in a storm, 
or when within gun-shot of the enemy, is the 
only particular in which Bolingbroke shares 
the blame with Oxford. The measures recom- 
mended as a remedy for the imminent danger, are 
such as suited the headlong audacity of the for- 
mer, rather than the slow and balancing policy of 
Harley. These are, ls<, to achieve a complete 
predominance of the Tory party, by an absolute 
exclusion of the dissenters, termed the open 
enemies of the church of England, from every 
degree of power, civil or military; a disqua- 
lification to to be extended likewise to all Whigs 
and low-church men, affirmed to be her secret 
adversaries, unless promotion be earned by a 

X 
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sincere reformation. This great work was to 
he accompanied by a new modelling of the 
army, especially of the royal guards, which 
are pronounced fitter, in their existing state, to 
guard a prince to the bar of a high-court of jus- 
tice, than to secure him on the throne. 

After a thorough, and doubtless a sincere dis- 
avowal of the exiled branch of the House of 
Stuart, it is strongly recommended that all se- 
cret intercourse between any party in England 
and the court of Hanover be broken off; that 
the visits of the presumptive heir, and his 
claims to be called to parliament, be no long- 
er pressed upon the queen without her per- 
mission ; and that the electoral prince should 
be required to declare his utter dislike of factious 
persons and principles, more especially of the par- 
ty who affected to be peculiarly zealous for 
his rights, and to avow himself entirely satis- 
fied with her majesty’s proceedings at home 
and abroad. This was bold, daring, uncompro- 
mising counsel, better suited to the genius of 
him who gave it than to that of the British 
nation, and most likely, if followed, might have 
led to civil war. The treatise was, however, 
sent by Swift to his friend Charles Ford, and, 
with great precaution, through a circuitous chan- 
nel, and, under a feigned name, transmitted 
by him to Barber the printer. Barber, being- 
patronized by Bolingbroke, shewed the manu- 
VOL. I. 0 
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script, upon his own authority, to that statesmans 
who lost no time in making such additions and 
alterations, as were calculated to render it still 
more unfavourable to Oxford, and more suitable 
to his own political intrigues. On learning that 
such alterations were made, Swift, whose inten- 
tion it had ever been to preserve the most perfect 
neutrality betwixt his great friends, and if possible 
to reunite them, but by no means to assist the 
one to the prejudice of the other, commissioned 
Ford to demand back the manuscript. It was 
recovered from the secretary of state and the ty- 
pographer, after some hesitation, delay, and diffi- 
culty. And thus the publication of this tract, 
which undoubtedly might have produced a great, 
though perhaps a dangerous effect at that critical 
period, was laid entirely aside. He seems to have 
meditated another political pamphlet at the same 
time, apparently the memoirs relating to the 
change of ministry in 1810. But it must have 
been in somewhat a different form from that in 
which it was finally published.* 


* On 14th August 1714, Ford writes, I suppose Barber 
has given you an account of Lord Bolingbroke’s pamphlet, 
(i. e. the Free Thoughts, of which Bolingbroke had detained 
the manuscript.) I long for the other.’’ Vol. XVI. p. 226 • 
and p. 245. 14th Sept. Swift writes to Bolingbroke, “ The 
— — take this country ; it has in three weeks spoiled two as 
good sixpenny pamphlets as ever a proclamation was issued out 
against.” 
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Meantime every post brought Swift, from vari- 
■ous quarters, and with varying comments, ac- 
counts of the successful intrigues of Bolingbrokeo 
It is curious to compare the differing lights in 
which the same facts are placed by his corre- 
spondents, as affected by their own feelings or in- 
terest. Lewis adheres to the falling fortunes of 
Oxford,' — Ford seems half disposed to worship 
the apparently rising star of Bolingbroke, — ^Ar- 
buthnot, like Swift, blames both, and laments 
the consequences of their division. Bolingbroke 
himself omitted no means of conciliating Swift to 
the revolution which he was about to accomplish 
in the cabinet. He wrote to the Dean in the 
kindest terms of friendship ; and when Arbuthnot 
reminded him of the memorial for the post of his- 
toriographer, he exclaimed, that to have suffered 
Swift, who had deserved so well of them, to have 
the least uneasy thought about such matters, would 
be among the eternal scandals of their govern- 
ment.* His good intentions, however, were in 
that case frustrated, as the lord chamberlain had, 
three weeks before, bestowed the office upon 
another, f But to manifest his own zeal for 
Swift’s interest, Bolingbroke caused an order on 
the treasury to be signed by the queen for the 
thousand pounds which Swift had in vain solicit- 


* Letter from Arbuthnot, Vol. XVI. p. 175. 
t Mr Maddox. See Ford’s letter. Ibidem, p. ISIJ 
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Sf] from Oxford, and this he did during his shore 
ministry of three days. The warrant indeed, was 
rendered nugatory by the queen’s death, but the 
good will of St John was equally manifested. At 
the same time Lady Masham, by whose secret iiv 
flutnoe Oxford had been displaced, wrote to con- 
jure Swift, by his charity and compassion for the 
queen, not to desert her cause at this crisis, but 
to slay, and be assured his advice would not be 
thrown away on thankless and indifferent ears. * 
Barber also was commissioned by Bolingbroke 
to inform Swift he would reconcile him with the 
Duchess of Somerset, place him on a right foot- 
ing with the queen, and, what perhaps might have 
been an equal temptation, that it was intended 
to comply with his advice by making a com- 
plete sweep of those Whigs who had been left in 
office. These flattering proposals seemed to be at- 
tended with instant benefit, and to open a prospect 
full upon the path of honour, ambition, and prefer- 
ment. But almost the same post brought an affect- 
ingletter from Lord Oxford, the disgraced minister, 
now going alone to his country-seat in Hereford- 
shire, and requesting Swift, if he had not tired 
him in their former tete d tete parties, to throw 
away so much time on one who loved him, as to 
attend him upon this melancholy journey. To 
Swift’s immortal honour he paused not a rao- 


* Ibid, p. 195. 
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ment, but wrote to solicit a renewal of his license 
for absence, then on the point of expiring, not 
that he might share tlie triumph and prospects to 
■which he was invited by the royal favourite and 
the new prime- minister, but in order to accompany 
his beloved friend and patron to neglect and se- 
clusion. * “ I meddle not with his f mlts, as he was 
a minister of state,” are his manly expres-^ions; 
“ But you know his personal kindness to me was 
excessive; he dsstmgaished and ciio-e me above 
all men when he was great ; and his letter to me 
the other day was the most moving imaginable/^ | 
It lessens not the merit of this sacn dee, that, tvith« 
in three days, fate closed the prospects of the Tory 
party by the deatii of Qneeo Anne, wiien the ac- 
cession of George I. confounded the triumphant 
Bolingbroke and the disgraced Oxford in common 
peril and proscription. 

Swift, under a shock sudden and overwhelming 
to his party in general, and deeply fraught with 
personal hazard to so active a partizan as him- 
self, lost neither presence of mind, courage, nor 


^ A letter to a friend in Dublin, now published for tlie 
first time, (Yol. XIX. p. 348.) shews that this proposal 
was not made in ceremony, but that Swift actually applied 
for license of absence to attend his patron. The direction is 
lost, but it was probably addressed to Archdeacon Wails, as 
in another letter to him (Vol. XVL p 216.) he mentions hA’* 
Ting corresponded with nnn on the subject. 

•J* Letter to MiSs Vanhuinngh. Ibid, p, 203. 
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perseverance. He gave the bold opinion, that if 
was yet possible to rally the Tories, providing com- 
mon misfortune could unite those whom success 
had separated. He exhorted Bolingbroke to place 
himself at the head of the high church party ; 
and, like a veteran who assumes his arms to suc- 
cour in peril the standard from which he had re- 
tired while it was victorious, he offered his own ser- 
vices in the field of political contest in the begin- 
ning of winter.* It was on this occasion that Ar- 
buthnot used the memorable expression, “ Dean 
Swift keeps up his noble spirit, and, though like 
a man knocked down, you may behold him still 
with a stern countenance and aiming a blow at 
his adversaries.” f But the spirit of the Tories 
was totally broken, as is well described in a 
desponding letter of Lewis, J And on the sub- 
ject of reconciliation, Bolingbroke avowed such 
an inveteracy of hatred against Oxford, that he 
would rather have laid down his own life, than 
made common cause with him in defending that 
of both. His flight, and that of Ormond, with the 
imprisonment of Oxford, Wyndham, Prior, and 
others, completed the discomfiture and dispersion 
of Queen Anne's last ministry. These events 
took place when Swift himself, under the frown 
of power, had sought? refuge in Ireland from the 


* Vol. XVI. p. 215. f IbW. p, 242* 

t Ibid. p. 217. 
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evils and dangers which impended over all the 
late ministers, and their adherents. 

It was now he experienced that height of un- 
popularity which the narrative of Lord Orrery 
has somewhat anticipated. The Irish protestants, 
remembering the civil wars of 1689 and 1690, 
looked with utter abhorrence on all who were 
suspected of being favourable to the interest of the 
house of Stuart. This was the charge brought a- 
gainst Queen Anne’s last ministry by their succes- 
sors ; it was countenanced by a remarkable passage 
in the declaration of the Chevalier de St George, 
expressing the good intentions of his sister in his 
favour, when prevented by death ; and, if limited 
to Bolingbroke’s intrigues, that statesman’s sub- 
sequent conduct, as well as Ormond’s, give it 
great probability. But the spirit of party made 
no distinction. All who had favoured the high- 
church interest were involved in a sweeping 
charge of jacobitism, of which calumny Swift 
had his share. Libels on libels were shower- 
ed against him ; the rabble insulted him as he 
walked the street ; and even young men of rank 
forgot his station and their own so far as to set 
the same example of wanton brutality. Nor was 
this the worst evil of his situation.* His former 


* Such disgraceful occurrences occasioned the following pe- 
tition to the House of Lords, on the wanton aggression of one 
of their members ; 
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friends, including many who owed him civility 
and gratitude, paid court to the opposite party. 


The humble Petition of Jonathan Swift, D. D. and Dean 
of the Cathedral of St Patrick’s, Dublin. 

Most humbly showeth, 

That your petitioner h advised by his physicians, on ac- 
count of his health, to go often on horseback ; and there be- 
ing no place, in winter, so convenient for riding, as the strand 
toward Howth, your petitioner takes all opportunities that hi^ 
business or the weather will permit, to take that road : That 
in the last session of parliament, in the midst of winter, as your 
petitioner was returning from Howth with his two servants, 
one before, and the other behind him, he was pursued by two 
gentlemen in a chaise, drawn by two high-mettled horses, in 
so violent a manner, that Ms servant, who rode behind him, was 
forced to give way, with the utmost peril of his life ; where- 
upon your petitioner made what speed he could, riding to 
the right and left above fifty yards to the full extent of the said 
road ; hut the two genOemcn driving a light chaise, drawn by 
fleet horses, and intent upon mischief, turned faster than your 
petitioner, endeavouring to overthrow him : That by great 
accident your petitioner got safe to the side of a ditch, where 
the chaise could not safely pursue ; and the two gentlemen 
stopping their career, your petitioner mildly expostulated with 
them ; whereupon one of the gentlemen said, Damn you, is 
not the road as free for us as for you ? and calling to his ser- 
vant who rode behintf him, said, Tom (or some such name) is 
the pistol ioaden with ball ? To which the servant answered, 
yes, my lord, and gave him the pistol. Tour petitioner often 
said to the gentleman, pray. Sir, do not shoot, for my horse is 
apt to start, by ^ hich my life may be endangered. The chaise 
went forward, and your petitioner took the opportunity to 
stay behind. Your petitioner is informed, that the person who 
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by treating him with rudeness and insult. ^ He 
was obliged to secure his papers against the re- 


spoke the words above-mentioned, is of your Lordships’ house, 
under the style and title of Lord Blancy ; whom your pe- 
titioner remembers to have introduced to Mr Secretary Ad- 
dison, in the Earl of Wharton’s government, and to have done 
him other good offices at that time, because he was represented 
as a young man of some hopes, and a broken fortune : That 
the said Lord Blancy, as your petitioner is informed, is now in 
Dublin, and sometimes attends your Loidihips’ house. And, 
your petitioner’s health still requiring that he should ride, and 
being confined in winter to go on the same strand, he is forced 
to inquire from every one he meets, whether the said lord be 
on the same strand ; and to order his servants to carry arms to 
defend him against the like, or a worse insult, from the said 
lord, for the consequences of \^hich your petitioner cannot 
answer. 

Your petitioner is informed by his learned counsel, that 
there is no law now in being, which can justify the said lord, 
under colour of his peerage, to assault any of his majesty’s 
subjects on the king’s highway, and put them in fear of their 
lives, without provocation, ^\hich he humbly conceives, that 
by only happening to ride before the said lord, he could not 
possibly give. 

Your petitioner, therefore, doth humbly implore your 
lordships, in your great prudence and justice, to provide that 
lie may be permitted to ride nitli safety on the said strand, or 
any other of the king’s highways, for the recovery of his 
health, so long as lie shall demean himself in a peaceable man- 
ner, 'Without being put into continual fears of his life by the 
force and aims of the said Lord Blaney.” 

Among these, Sir Thomas Soutlnvell, one of the commis- 
Vio nets of the revenue, often mentioned as a friend m SwifA^ 
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searches of government ; * and it would seem, that 
a packet, addressed to him from the Duke of Or- 
mond’s chaplain, was seized by a messenger. The 
slight authority upon which it is affirmed that 
Dean Swift actually absconded, lest he should be 
made answerable for the treasonable contents, may 
justly be neglected, since no steps were taken a- 
gainst a man so obnoxious to government, who 
would scarcely Iiave been overlooked, had there 
occurred any grounds on which he could be made 
personally responsible, f That he was con- 
sidered, however, as a person disaffected, and 
liable to accusation, is evident from an expression 


Letters and Journal, distinguished himself, by answering 
Swiftj when he had addressed him on some ordinary occasion 
of business, I’ll hold you a groat, Mr Dean, I do not know 
you.” Afterwards, when created Lord Southwell, he expres- 
sed regret for his conduct during the heat of party, and attempt- 
ed to regain S wift^s acquaintance, by saluting him with great po- 
liteness. But the Dean retorted his rudeness, prefaced by his 
own cant phrase, 111 hold you a groat, my Lord, I do not 
know you.” 

* Vol. XVI. p. ^>52. 

i The authority for the whole story is but slender. Tindalj 
in his continuation of Rapin, copies, without quoting, the words 
of Oldmixon, and Oldinixou refers to the Annals of Boyer. 

Posterity,’^ says Oldmixon, will be in amazement to find 
not one of these libellers made an example.” And, undoubtedly, 
posterity has been induced, from that very circumstance, greaU 
ly to doubt the grounds on which the historian has accused 
them. 
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of his old correspondent. Archbishop King, who 
seems to have yielded to no one in the art of con- 
veying a sarcasm under the mask of a friendly 
wish or amicable caution. “ We have a strong 
report that my Lord Bolingbroke will return here 
and be pardoned : certainly it must not be for no- 
thing. I hope he can tell no ill story of you.” * 
This unfriendly hint the Dean repels with the 
most indignant spirit. “ I should be sorry,” he 
commences, “ to see my Lord Bolingbroke fol- 
lowing the trade of an informer, because he is a 
person for whom I have always had, and still con- 
tinue a very great love and esteem. And as to 
myself, if I were of any importance, I should be 
very easy under such an accusation, much easier 
than I am to think your grace imagines me in 
any danger. I am surprised your grace could 
think, or act, or correspond with me for some 
years past, while you must needs believe me a 
most false and vile man, declaring to you, on all 
occasions, my abhorrence of the Pretender, and 
yet privately engaged with a ministry to bring 
him in. I always professed to be against the Pre- 
tender, and am so still. And this is not to make 
my court, which I know is vain, for I own my- 
self full of doubts, fears, and dissatisfactions, which 
I think on as seldom as I can : Yet, if I were of 


^ V ol. XVI. p. 297o 
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any value, the public may safely rely on my 
loyalty, because I look upon the coming of the 
Pretender as a greater evil than any we are likely 
to suffer, under the wmrst Whig ministry that can 
be found.” * 

It would be in vain to waste more words on this 
accusation, excepting that no one had more reason 
to dread the accession of a Catholic prince than the 
determined champion of the church of England j 
nor .could a counter-revolution, which must have 
been achieved by foreign aid, and supported by ar- 
bitrary and military authority, have been so odious 
to any one as to the resolved and undaunted de- 
fender of the liberties of Ireland. His manuscript 
Notes upon Addison’s Freeholder, f a paper de- 
signed to support the government during the in- 
surrection of 1715, indicate, indeed, compassion 
for the insurgents, and no great respect for tne 
reigning family, but intimate no approbation of 
the jacobite principles, nor any wish for a resto- 
ration of the Stuart line. It is true, that, to be 
even the apologist of these unfortunate persons, 
might, in the rigorous judgment of more zealous 
partizans, misbecome one who professes , himself a 
Whig, though without modern rehneraem s, I f this 
be judged an inconsistency, it must be considered 
as one of those which frequently occur from the 


» Vol. XVI. p. 298 . 


i* Now first published. 
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aeoirlental collision of human passions with poli- 
tical principle. But, excepting in these momen" 
tary flashes of satire, if we examine the whole 
tenor oi S nft’s life, writings, and opinions, there 
cannot be an action, or line, or sentiment derived 
from his history, writings, or letters, to coun- 
tenance the charge of jacobitisni with which he 
was at this period of his life so generally slander- 
ed. 

The imputation of disaffection has often the 
same effect witli the reality, especially in a pro- 
vincial capital, where the retainers of party en* 
deavonr to supply their deficiency in real impor- 
tance, by zeal, clamour, and intolerance. Swift 
seems therefore, for some time, to have been se- 
cluded from the society of the great, powerful, 
and distinguished ; and the companion of Oxford 
andBolingbroke, of Prior, Pope, Gay, had to select 
his society from the men of kindred taste in his 
own order, with a few of more elevated rank, 
who either had the sense and spirit to “ forsake 
politics for wit,” or were not disinclined to High 
Church politics. Delany has enumerated seve- 
ral of these in a passage, where he repels with 
equal success and indignation, the assertion of 
Orrery, that Swift delighted in company of low 
rank, and parasitical manners. He mentions as 
Swift’s principal companions, the Grattans, seven, 
brethren of high honour, in their various walks of 
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life, * as generally acquainted, and as much be- 
loved as any family in England, their ally, the 
Rev. Mr Jackson, George Rochford, and Pe- 
ter Ludbrow, both gentlemen of accomplishments, 
and, what Lord Orrery might think more material, 
of good birth, and easy fortune. He also enume- 
rates Dr Walmsley, Dr Helsham, Dr Sheridan, Mr 
Stopford, afterwards bishop of Cloyne, and him- 
self ; and what he says of Rochfort and Ludlow', 
may apply to most of Swift’s society. “ Greater 
companions he might have conversed wnth, but 
better he neither did, nor could.” f 

Amusing his leisure in this society, Swift had 
yet too much time remaining to reflect on his own 
disappointments, and the calamity of those who 
had lately been engaged with him on the public 
stage. Like a seaman wrecked upon a solitary 


* The eldest lived on his paternal fortune. One was a physi- 
cian, one a merchant, and afterwards lord mayor of Dublin, 
one was head master of a free-school, with a large appointment, 
and the remaining three were clergymen. Do yon not know 
the Grattans ?” said Swift to Lord Carteret, when he came 
over as lord-lieutenant, then pray obtain their acquaintance. 
The Grattans, my lord, can raise 10,000 men.” This was one of 
the instances in which Swift showed his desire of enhancing the 
importance of his friends. He alluded to the great popularity 
of the family, and Carteret seems to have found his report just, 
since Dr Grattan was named physician to the lord-lieutenant 
and his family. He wrote to the Duke of Dorset concerniag 
the Grattans, making use of the phrase. See Vol. XIX. p. 4 $. 
f Delany’s Observations, p. 95. 
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island, we find him constantly lamenting the mis“ 
fortunes and danger of the associates from whom 
he was divided, — longing for their society, — under- 
valuing, in his grief for their separation, the safety 
and the solitude which had fallen to his own lot. 
His thoughts were ever turning to “ his friends in 
exile, or the Tower,” nor did he omit all that was 
in his power to manifest his sympathy with their 
distress, at every risk to his own person and for- 
tune. He corresponded with Lord Bolingbroke, 
even while in banishment, through bad report, 
and good report. He offered consolation to Lady 
Masham, and to the yet more unfortunate duchess 
of Ormond. But to Oxford, his patron and his 
friend, then imprisoned in the Tower, and threaten- 
ed with impeachment for high treason, Swift mani- 
fested that affection which only generous and noble 
minds can feel, and which glows highest when it 
most compromises the safety of him by whom it 
is displayed. He claimed it as his right to offer 
his service and attendance during his friend’s im- 
prisonment — he entreated it as a boon : “ it is 
the first time,” are his striking words, " I ever 
solicited you in my own behalf, and if I am refus- 
ed, it will be the first request you ever refused 
me.” * Oxford seems to have declined an offer, 
which, without being useful to him, could only have 


Voi. XVI. p. 843. 
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involved a noble and disinterested friend in suspi- 
cion and danger. But the generosity and self- 
devotion by which it was dictated, should be 
equally remembered in Swift’s favour, and silence 
for ever the obscure and unproved calumnies 
which are inconsistent with the very nature of 
such a mind. He writes to Pope in this melan- 
choly strain, “ You know how well I loved both 
Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, and how 
deal' the duke of Ormond is to me : Do you ima- 
gine I can be easy^ while their enemies are endea- 
vouring to take off their heads? I nunc et versus 
tecum mediiare canoros.'^ — After an account of his 
living in the most secluded manner with a few 
servants, in the corner of a vast unfurnished house, 
he describes his amusements to be the task of de- 
fending his small dominions against the arch- 
bishop, and endeavouring to reduce his rebellious 
choir, Perditur, is the melancholy summing up, 
perditur inter ime misero lux. 

If it be possible that any one should peruse these 
pages, to whom the wayward history of Swift’s do- 
mestic misfortunes are altogether unknown, such 
a reader may be surprised, that, endowed with 
a competence which his economy was speedily 
increasing into opulence, he had not now' at 
length relieved the tedium of celibacy, and di- 
verted his painful reflections upon public affairs, 
and the fate of his friends, by seeking domestic 
comfort and society in an union with Stella, who 
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had forsaken England on his account, and to- 
wards whom so much affection is expressed in 
the earlier part of his journal. But the fate of a 
third person was now entwined with theirs, and 
the misfortunes which followed must be the sub- 
ject of an uninterrupted narrative. 
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SECTION V. 


I Bts:'rft's first acquaintance zsiih Miss Vankomrigh — She 
follows him to Ireland — Swift’s matriage with Stella — 
Death of Miss V anhomrigh — Poem of Cadenus and 
Vanessa — Stoift’s studies during his retirement from 1714 
to 1720~J/2s system of JJfe and Amusement — Engages 
in Irish Politics — His Proposal for Encon? agement of 
Irish Mamifactures — and other Tracts — Drapiers Let- 
ters— Swift’s subsequent popularity. 

At tlie period of Swift’s residence in England, he 
was possessed, in an eminent degree, of many of 
the qualities which are the surest passports to fe- 
male favour. He was not only a man of the 
highest talents, but he enjoyed, in full extent, 
all the public notice and distinction, which the 
reputation of such talents can confer. He 
moved in the highest circles, was concerned in 
the most important business of the time, and had 
all the advantage of a name blow'n wide abroad 
in the world. In private society, the varied rich- 
ness of his conversation, the extent of his know- 
ledge, his unequalled powers of wit and humour. 
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even the somewhat cynical eccentricities of his 
temper, joined to form a character equally inte- 
resting from its merit and originality. His man- 
ners, in these his better days, were but slightly 
tinged with the peculiarities which afterwards 
marked them more unpleasantly, and his ease and 
address were such as became the companion of 
statesmen and courtiers : 

He movedj and bowed^ and talked with too much grace, 
Nor showed the parson in his gait or face/' 

Cadenus and Vanessa^ 

Thus accomplished, Swift was readily admitted 
to the intimate society of many of the most beau- 
tiful and accomplished women of the age. His 
correspondence with the unfortunate Mrs Long, 
shows how well he knew to support the charac- 
ter of a favourite of the fair. The friendship of 
Lady Betty Germaine, of Mrs Barton, of the 
Countess of Winchelsea, the Duchess of Ormond, 
Lady Masham, and many other ladies eminent 
for beauty or accomplishments, rank or fashion, 
evinces how high he stood in the estimation of 
those, by whom it is almost every man’s ambition 
to be distinguished. But these enviable talents of 
pleasing became, through an unfortunate contin- 
gence, the means of embittering, if not of abridg- 
ing the life of the possessor. 

Amongst the families in London where Swift 
was chiefly domesticated, was that of Mrs Van- 
homrigh, a widow lady of fortune and respectabi- 
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lity, who had two sons and two daughters.® The 
eldest daughter was Esther Vanhoinrigh, better 
known by the poetical appelLaion of Vanessa. 
On her personal charms we are left in some un- 
certainty, since Cadenus has said little upon that 
topic, and, by other authorities, they have been 
rather depreciated, f But, when Swift became 
ialimate in the family, she vras not yet tweiny 
years old, lively and graceful, yet with a greater 
inclination for reading and mental cultivation 
than is usually combined with a gay temper. 
This last attribute had fatal attractions for Swift, 
who, in intercourse with his female friends, had 
a marked pleasure in directing their studies, 
and acting as their literary Mentor ; a dangerous 
character for him who assumes it, wdien genius, 

* She was the daughter of lUr Slone the comiiilssioner, and 
widow of Bartholomew Vatihomrighj a Dutch merchaiitj wtio 
had been commissary of stores for King William during the 
Irish civil warsj and afterwards Muster-Master-Gcncral, and 
commissioner of the reveime. Notwithstanding his having 
enjoyed a large income^ and purchased forfeited estates to the 
value of L. 12^000 in Ireiandj he did not leave above L. IGjOOO 
to be divided amongst his children at his death. His widow 
and family settled in London about ITOOj and had a house 
in Bury Street^ St James’s, Their vicinity to Swift’s lodgings^ 
and connection with Ireland^ probably first led to the in- 
timacy which afterwards proved so fatal. 

i Lord Orrery says Vanessa was not handsome : but it is 
certain he only spoke of her by report, Mr Berwick has a 
picture of one of the Miss VanlioinrighSj but whether of Va 
nessa or her sister is^ I believe, doubted. 
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docility, and gratitude, are cooibiiiecl in a young 
and interesting pupil. From several pas'^ages in 
the Journal, Swift's coaistant and intimate s^mili- 
arity in the Vanhomiigh family is manifest ; and 
it is plain also, he soon felt that his acquaintance 
wdth Miss Esther was such as must necessarily 
give pain to Stella. While Vanessa was occupy- 
ing much of bis time, and much doubtless of his 
thoughts, she is never once mentioned in the 
journal directly by name, and is only twice casu- 
ally indicated by the title of Vanhomrigh's eldest 
daughter. There was, therefore, a consciousness 
on SwiiVs part, that his attachment to his young- 
er pupil was of a nature which could not be grati- 
fying to her predecessor, although be probably 
shut his own eyes to the consequences of an inti- 
macy whicli he wdshed to conceal from those of 
Stella. Miss Vanhomrigh, in the meanwdiile, 
conscious of the pleasure which Swift received 
from her society, and of ihe advantages of youth 
and fortiiiie, which she possessed, and ignorant of 
the peculiar circumstances in which he stood vrith 
respect to another, naturally, and surely wdthout 
offence either to reason or virtue, gave way to the 
hope of forming an union with a man whose ta- 
lents had first attracted her admiration, and whose 
attentions, in the course of their mutual studies, 
had, by degrees, gained her affections, and seem- 
ed to warrant his owm. It is easy for those who 
look back on this melancholy storjq to bianie the 
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assiduity of Swift, or the imprudence of Vanessa. 
But the first deviation from the strait line of mor- 
al rectitude is, in such a case, so very gradual, and, 
on the female side, the shades of colour which 
part esteem from affection, and affection from 
passion, are so imperceptibly heightened, that 
they who fail to stop at the exact point where 
wisdom bids, have much indulgence to claim 
from all who share with them the frailties of 
mortality. The imprudent friends continued to 
use the language of friendship, but with the 
assiduity and earnestness of a warmer passion, 
until Vanessa rent asunder the veil, by intimat- 
ing to Swift the state of her affections; and in 
this, as she conceived, she was justified by his 
own favourite, though dangerous maxim, of do- 
ing that which seems in itself right, wdthout re- 
spect to the common opinion of the world. We 
cannot doubt that he actually felt the “ shame, 
disappointment, guilt, surprise,” expressed in his 
celebrated poem, though he had not courage to 
take the open and manly course of avowing those 
engagements with Stella, or other impediments 
which prevented him from accepting the hand 
and fortune of her rival. Perhaps he was con- 
scious that such an explanation had been too 
long delayed to be now stated without afford- 
ing grounds for the heavy charge of having 
flattered Miss Vanhorn righ into hopes which, 
frpm the nature of his own situation, could never 
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be gratified. This remorseful consciousaess, 
too, he might feel, when looking back on his 
conduct, though until then he had blindly con- 
sulted his own gratification in seeking the plea- 
sure of Vanessa’s society, without being aware 
of the difficulties in which they were both be- 
coming gradually entangled. Without, therefore, 
making this painful but just confession, he an- 
swered the avowal of Vanessa’s passion, at first 
in raillery, and afterwards by an offer of devoted 
and everlasting friendship, founded on the basis 
of virtuous esteem. Vanessa seems neither to 
have been contented nor silenced by the result of 
her declaration, but to the very close of her life 
persisted in endeavouring, by entreaties and argu- 
ments, to extort a more lively return to her pas- 
sion, than this cold proffer was calculated to af- 
ford. It is difficult to ascertain when this eclair- 
cissement took place, but it seems to have preced- 
ed Swift’s departure from Ireland to take possession 
of his deanery, though it must certainly have been 
made after obtaining that preferment. * The effect 
of his increasing intimacy with the fascinating 
Vanessa, may be plainly traced in the journal to 
Stella, which, in the course of its progress, be- 
comes more atid more cold and indifferent, — 
breathes fewer of those aspirations after the quiet 
felicity of a life devoted to M. D. and the wil- 


* The name Cadenus is an anagram of Decan us, 
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lows at Laracor, — ^uses kss frequently the aftec- 
tioiiate jargon, called the “ little language,” in 
which his fondness at first displays itself, — ^and, in 
short, exhibits all the symptoms of waning affec- 
tion. Stella was neither blind to the altered style 
of his correspondence, nor deaf to the rumours 
which were wafted to Ireland. Her letters are 
not preserved, but, from several passages of the 
journal it appears, that they intimated displea- 
sure and jealousy, which Swift endeavours to ap- 
pease. But there are two passages, in particular, 
worthy of notice, as illustrative of the history of 
Stella and Vanessa. The first occurs when Swift 
obtains the deanery of St Patricks. If it be worth 
L. 400 a year, he says, “ overplus shall be divid- 
ed ... , besides usual . . * an imperfect 

phrase, which, however, implies, that his relation 
with Stella was to continue on its former footing, 
and that she was only to share the advantage of his 
promotion, by an increase of her separate income. 
This hint was probably designed to bar any ex- 
pectations of a proposal of marriage. Another 
ominous sentence in the journal is the following in- 
timation: “ His (Mr Vanhomrigh’s) eldest daugh- 
ter is come of age, and going to Ireland to look 
after her fortune and get it into her own hands.” f 
This plan, which Miss Vanhomrigh afterwards ac- 
complished, boded no good to the unfortunate Stella. 


« Vol III. p. 210. 

f Journal, 15th August 1711. Vol II. p. 322. 
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Upon Swift’s return to Ireland, we may guess 
at the disturbed state of his feelings, wounded at 
once by ungratified ambition, and harassed by his 
affection being divided between two objects, each 
woitay of his attachment, and each having great 
cLiiuis upon him, while neither was likely to re- 
main contented wdth the limited return of friend- 
ship in exchange for love, and that friendship 
too divided wdth a rival. The claims of Stella 
were preferable in point of date, and, to a man 
of honour and good faith, m every respect ir- 
resistible. She had resigned her country, her 
friends, and even hazarded her character, in hopes 
of one day being united to Swift. But, if Stella 
bad made the greater sacrifice, Vanessa was the 
more important victim. She had youth, fortune, 
fashion ; all the acquired accomplishments and 
information in which Stella w'^as deficient; pos- 
sessed at least as much wit, and certainly higher 
powers of imagination. She had, besides, enjoy- 
ed the advantage of having in a manner compel- 
led Swift to hear and reply to the language of 
passion. There was, in her case, no Mrs Ding- 
ley, no convenient third party, tvhose presence in 
society and community in correspondence, ne- 
cessarily imposed upon both a restraint, conveni- 
ent perhaps to Swift, but highly unfavourable to 
Stella. Vanessa could address Swift directly in 
her own name, and, as he was obliged to reply in 
the same manner, there is something in tlie elo- 
quence of aflection that must always extort a cor- 
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responding answer. There is little doubt, there- 
fore, that Swift, at this time, gave Vanessa a pre- 
ference in his affection, although, for a reason 
hereafter to be hinted, it is probable, that the 
death or removal of one of these far-famed rivals, 
would not have accelerated his union with the 
other. At least we are certain, that, could the 
rivals have laid jealousy and desire to sleep, the 
lover's choice would been to have bounded his con- 
nection with both within the limits of Platonic af- 
fection. That he had no intention to marry Vanes- 
sa, is evident from passages in his letters, which 
are inconsistent with such an arrangement, as, on 
the other hand, their whole tenor excludes that of a 
guilty intimacy. Before leaving England, he ac- 
quainted her with his determination to forget every 
thing there, and to write as seldom as he could ; 
and in the same letter, he expresses his doubts of 
ever visiting England again, — doubts which im- 
plied a gross insult, had he at any time held out a 
prospect of their union, but something still more 
villainous, if we suppose the parties to have passed 
the limits of innocence.* On the other hand, 
his conduct, with respect to Stella, was equally 
dubious. So soon as he was settled in the Deanery- 
house, his first care was to secure lodgings for 
Mrs Dingley and Stella, upon Ormond’s Qtuay, 
on the other side of the Liffy ; and to resume, 


* Ve\. XVI. p. 73. 
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with the same guarded caution, the intercourse 
which had formerly existed between them. But 
circumstances soon compelled him to give that 
connection a more definite character. 

Mrs Vanhomrigh was now dead. Her two 
sons survived her but a short time, and the cir- 
cumstances of the young ladies were so far em- 
barrassed by inconsiderate expences, as gave them 
a handsome excuse for retiring to Ireland, where 
their father had left a small property near Cel- 
bridge. The arrival of Vanessa in Dublin excited 
the apprehensions of Swift, and the jealousy of 
Stella. However imprudently the Dean might have 
indulged himself and the unfortunate young lady, 
by frequenting her society too frequently during 
his residence in England, there is no doubt that 
he was alive to all the hazards that might accrue to 
the reputation and peace of both, by continuing 
the same intimacy in Dublin. But the means of 
avoiding it were no longer in his power, although 
his reiterated remonstrances assumed even the 
character of unkindness* * She importuned him 


^ The effect which such severity produced upon a character 
of Miss Vanhomrigh’s ardent cast, will be best illustrated from 
her own words, in a letter to Swift, dated 1714. You bid me 
be easy, and you would see me as often as you could. You 
had better have said, as often as you could get the better of 
jonr inclinations so much ; or as often as you remember there 
was such a one in the w^orlih If you continue to treat me as 
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with complaints of neglect and oraelty, and it 
was obvious, that any decisive measure to break 
their correspondence, would be attended with some 
such tragic consequence, as, though late, at length 
concluded their story. Tims engaged in a laby. 
rinth, where perseverance was wrong, and retreat 
seemed almost impossible, Swift resolved to tem- 
porize, in liopes, probably, that time, accident, 
the mutability incident to violent affections, might 
extricate himself and Vanessa from the snare in 
which his own culpable imprudence had invol- 
ved them. Meanwhile, he continued to bestow 
on her those marks of regard which it was irapos- 


you do, you will not be made uneasy by me long. It is im- 
possible to describe what I have suffered smee I saw you last. 
I am sure I could hr’ve borne the rack much better, than those 
killing, killing words of yours. Sometimes 1 have resoived to 
die without seeing you more ; but those resolves, to your mis- 
fortune, did not last long. For there is something iu human 
nature, that prompts one so to find relief iu this world, 1 must 
give way to it : and beg you would see me, and speak kindly 
to me ; for I am sure you’d not condemn any one to s’llicr 
what I have done, could you but know it. The reason I 
write to you, is, because i cannot tell it to you should I sec 
you. For when I begin to complain, then you are angry ; and 
there is something hi your looks so awful, that it strikes me 
dumb. 01 that you may have but so much regard for me 
left, that this complaint may touch your soul with pity. I 
say as little as ever’ I can ; did you but know what 1 tlioiight^ 
I am sure it would move you to forgive me, and believe, I 
cannot help telling you this and live/’ 
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sible to refuse to her feelings towards him, even 
if they had not been reciprocal. But the conduct 
which he adopted as kindest to Miss Vanhom- 
righ, was likely to prove fatal to Stella. His 
fears and affections were next awakened for that 
early favourite, whose suppressed grief and jea- 
lousy, acting upon a frame naturally delicate, 
menaced her health in an alarming manner. 
The feelings with which Swift beheld the wreck 
which his conduct had occasioned, will not bear 
description. Mrs Johnson had forsaken her coun- 
try, and clouded even her reputation, to become 
the sharer of his fortunes, when at their lowest ; 
and the implied ties by which he was bound 
to make her compensation, were as strong as 
the most solemn promise, if indeed even promises 
of future marriage had not been actually exchang- 
ed between them. He employed Dr St George 
Ashe, bishop of Clogher, liis tutor and early friend, 
to request the cause of her melancholy, and he 
received the answer which his conscience must 
have anticipated — it was her sensibility to his 
recent indifference, and to the discredit which 
her own character sustained from the long sub- 
sistence of the dubious and mysterious connec- 
tion between them. To convince her of the con- 
stancy of his affection, and to remove her be- 
yond the reach of calumny, there was but one 
remedy. To this communication Swift replied, 
that he had formed two resolutions concerning’ 
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matrimony ; — one, that he would not marry till 
possessed of a competent fortune, the other, that 
the event should take place at a time of life which 
gave him a reasonable prospect to see his chil- 
dren settled in the world. The independence 
proposed, he said, he had not yet achieved, being 
still embarrassed by debt, and, on the other hand, 
he was past that term of life after which he had 
determined never to marry. Yet he was ready 
to go through the ceremony for the ease of Mrs 
Johnson’s mind, providing it should remain a strict 
secret from the public, and that they should con- 
tinue to live separately, and in the same guarded 
manner as formerly. To these hard terms Stella 
subscribed ; they relieved her own mind at least 
from all scruples on the impropriety of their con- 
nection ; and they soothed her jealousy, by ren- 
dering it impossible that Swift should gyer give 
his hand to her rival. They were married in the 
garden of the deanery, by the bishop of Clogher, 
in the year 1716.* Immediately subsequent to 


• The Bishop of Clogher informed Bishop Berkeley of this 
secret, and by Berkeley’s relict it was communicated to Mr 
Monck Berkeley. See the Inquiry into the Life of Swift, in 
his Literary Reliques, p. 36. Dr Madden told the same story to 
Dr Johnson, upon the authority of Dr Sheridan, to whom 
Stella unfolded the secret shortly before her death. And nei- 
ther MrsWhiteway, nor any of Swift’s intimate friends, doubt- 
ed the fact of this unhappy marriage. Mrs Sican’s authority 
may also be added to the list of witnesses. 
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the ceremony, Swift’s state of mind appears to 
have been dreadful. Delany, (as I have learned 
from a friend of his relict,) being pressed to give 
his opinion on this strange union, said, that, 
about the time it took place, he observed Swift 
to be extremely gloomy and agitated, so much 
so, that he went to Archbishop King, to men- 
tion his apprehensions. On entering the li- 
brary, Swift rushed out with a countenance of 
distraction, and passed him without speaking. 
He found the Archbishop in tears, and upon 
asking the reason, he said, “ You have just 
met the most unhappy man on earth j but on the 
subject of his wretchedness, you must never ask a 
question.”* Swift secluded himself from society 


• It is proper to state, that Delany’s inference from this cir- 
cumstance, was a suspicion that Swift, after his union with 
Stella, had discovered that there was too near a consanguini- 
ty between them, to admit of their living together, and that he 
had been then stating the circumstance to the Archbishop. 
But it does not appear that the words used by the prelate ne- 
cessarily indicated a connection of this kind, and there are po- 
sitive proofs, that none such could possibly exist. The con- 
nection was supposed to depend upon Sir William Temple, of 
whom the legend pronounced both Swift and Stella to be ille- 
gitimate children. It is needless to dwell upon the improba- 
bility that such a relationship should have been a secret to both 
parties, during their intimacy of so many years, and yet should 
all at once have become known to them upon their marriage 
in Ireland, when their parents were dead, and when they were 
at a distance from all persons who could be supposed the 
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for some days. When he reappeared, his inter-” 
course with Stella and Mrs Dingley was reassum- 
ed, with the same guarded and cautious attention, 
to prevent the slightest suspicion of a more inti- 
mate union with the former, as if such innmacy 
had not now been legal and virtuous. Stella, 
therefore, continued the beloved and intimate 
friend of Swift; the regulator of his household and 
table on public days, altliough she only appeared 
there as an ordinary guest; the companion of his 
.social hours, and his comforter in sickness; — but 
his wife only in name, and even that nominal 
union a secret from the wmrld. Thus situated, Stel- 
la continued to experience, in some degree, the in- 
conveniencies attached to a situation so doubtful ; 
for though she was known to several ladies, yet 
their intercourse was rather formal than friendlv, 
and her intimacies lay entirely with Swift's male 


confidants of Sir William Temple’s intrigues. It is enough to 
say, that Swift’s parents resided in Ireland, from before 1665, 
until his birth, in 1667, and that Temple was residing as am» 
bassador in Holland from April 1666, until January 1 668. 
As for Stella, her mother being introduced into Sir William 
Temple’s family, after her husband’s death, by the compassionate 
friendship of Lady Gifford, there is every reason to suppose, 
that she was never even seen by Temple, until the future wife 
of Swift was two or three years old. We must, therefore, 
seek some other reason for Swift’s distress, and the expressions 
pf King, than the construction assigned to them by Delany^ 
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friends. The obliging friend of Dr Delany, 
whom I have already mentioned, says, that Siel- 
la went with Mrs Diogley to Dr Driaay’s vil- 
la on Wednesdays, wdien his men-compaiiions 
dined, before he was married to my friend. She 
(Mrs Delany,) once saw her by accident, and was 
struck u ith the beauty of her countenance, and par» 
ticulariy with her fine dark eyes. She was very 
pale, and looked pensive, but not melauclioly, and 
had hair black as a raven.’’ Tuis alight sketcii of 
Stella, from the recollec^n of tiie venerable Mrs 
Delany, will probably interest the reader as much 
as xhe Editor.'^ 

If flattery and fame coaid have made up for do- 
mestic happiness, Stella might have been satis- 
fied. Every year, on her birth- clay, the Dean 
addressed her in a copy of verses, in which the 
most elegant compliments vi^ere bestowed with an 
aflectaiioii of bluntness, which seemed only to 
warrant for their sincerity, t Bui they coiiiaiii 


The only portrait of Stella known to exist, is in possession 
of my kind and respected triend, the Rev, Mr Berwicii. Dr 
Take of &t Stephen’s Green has a lock of her ha,i\ on the en- 
velope of which, is written, in Dean SwifCb hano— Only a 
woman’s hair.'’ — If Stella was dead, as is most probable, when 
Swift laid apart this memorial, the motto is an additional in« 
stance of his striving to veil the most bitter feeliogSj under the 
guise of cynic indillercnce. 

•h Vol. XIV. p. 469. et seq» 

VOLo I. Q 
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frequent insinuations of angry passions, and vir- 
tues vrhich 


— — Suspended wait^ 

Till time has opened reason’s gate. 

Hints which too plainly imply, that their iinsa« 
tisfactory state of union neither lulled jealousy nor 
resentment to silence. These complaints of Stel- 
la's temper occur most frequently in the poems 
which precede the death of Vanessa^ and the rea- 
son is sufficiently apparent. Under the impres- 
sion of such feelings, she is said to have com- 
posed the following lines ; * 

ON JEALOUSY, 

O shield me from his rage, celestial Powers ! 

This tyrant that embitters all my hours^ 

Ah Lore I you’ve poorly play’d the hero’s part ; 

You conquered, but you can’t defend my heart. 

When first I bent beneath your gentle reign, 

I thought this monster banish’d from your train ; 

But you would raise him to support your throne^ 

And now he claims your empire as his own ; 

Or tell me, tyrants, have you both agreed 
That where one reigns, the other shall succeed.’’ 

The mind pauses on this mysterious story, with 
an anxious wish to ascertain its secret causes : 


^ I say said to have composed, because there is room to 
suppose Stella received assistance (from Delany probably,) 
both in these, and the much more beautiful verses addressed to 

Swift on his birth.day. Vol. XIV. p. 479. 
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and though time and death have destroyed the 
perfect clew to the labyrinth, a few speculations 
may be hazarded from the facts, so far as they 
are ascertained. The reasons alleged by Swift 
himself for the extraordinary conditions which he 
attached to his marriage, seem merely ostensible ; 
at least they are such as never influenced any 
reasonable being in the same situation ; for they 
resolve into a desire to conceal from the world his 
having had the weakness to break two private re- 
solutions concerning matrimony, of which resolu- 
tions the world could know nothing. Terror for 
the effect the news of his marriage might produce 
on the irritable feelings of Vanessa, and a con- 
sciousness that his long concealment of the cir- 
cumstances which led to it placed his conduct 
towards her in a culpable point of view, must be 
allowed as one chief motive for the secrecy en- 
joined upon Stella. This dread would be increas- 
ed to anguish, if we suppose that he married Mrs 
Jolinson to satisfy his own honour, and her con- 
science, while his heart was secretly devoted to 
her rival. But had such been the only cause of 
his distress of mind, and of the injunctions of se- 
crecy laid upon Stella, that secrecy would have 
ceased to be necessary, after Vanessa was no 
more. A struggle there might have been be- 
tween his pride and his afleclioii; but it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the latter w’ould liave 
been victor, where the former had so little to 
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support it. There remains a conjecture which 
can only be intimated, but which, if correct, will 
explain much of Swift’s peculiar conduct in his 
intercourse with the female sex. During that 
period of life when the passions are most violent. 
Swift boasts of his “ cold temper,” Since that 
time, the continual recurrence of a distressing 
vertigo was gradually undermining his health. 
It seems, in these circumstances, probable, that 
the continence which he observed may have been 
owing to physical as w’ell as moral causes. Were 
such the case, he might seek the society of Va- 
nessa, without the apprehension of exciting pas- 
sions, to w'hich he was himself insensible ; and his 
separation from Stella, after marriage, might be a 
matter equally of choice or of necessity. This 
much, at least, is certain, that if, according to a 
saying which Swift highly approved, desire pro- 
duces love in man, we cannot find any one line in 
Swift’s writings or correspondence, intimating his 
having felt such a source of passion;* nor in- 
deed is there a single anecdote of his life recorded, 
which indicates his having submitted to what he 
irreverently terms “ that ridiculous passion which 


^ The sente of decency, which gave uniformly way before 
the slightest temptation to esercise his wit, would scarce have 
restrained him from expressing voluptuous, as well as dis- 
gusting ideas ; and that he has nowhere done so, but uniform, 
ly expatiated on those of an opposite tendency, is perhaps the 
strongest confirmation of the conjecture c.xpressed in the text. 
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lias BO being but in play-books or romances/’ ^ In 
liis yonth he sought female society merely as a re- 
laxation from unpleasant thoughts, and from Stella 
and Vanessa he seems, at a later period, to have 
required no other proof of affection than the plea- 
sures of iniimale friendship, enlivened by female 
wit, and softened by female sensibility. The 
qualities for which he extolis both his celebrated 
favourites are uniformly mental, and not only so, 
but such as are rather of a masculine character, 
as courage, frankness, constancy, and sincerity ; ra- 
ther than delicacy, sensibility, and ardour of affec- 
tion. In short, he praises in his female friends those 
attributes chiefly which are most frequently met 
with in the other sex, and appears embarrassed, 
rather than gratified, by the superior ardour of 
passion with which his temperate predilection 
was returned. He has himself characteri2:ed his 
affection for Vanessa as void of passion: 

Bis conduct might have made him styl’d^ 

A father, and the nymph his child. 

That innocent delight he took 
To see the virgin mind her book, 

Was but the master’s secret joy 
In school to hear the finest boy.’’ 

And Stella he has thus addressed : 


^ VoL IX. p. 421 « 
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Thou, Stella, wert no longer young, 
When first for thee my harp 1 strung ; 
Without one word of Cupid’s darts, 
Of killing eyes, or bleeding hearts : 
With friendship and esteem possest, 

I ne'er admitted love a guest” * 


If such was the goal of his expectations and 
hopes, he may have considered his regard for Va- 
nessa as no breach of his faith to Stella, until 
taught by the unrestrained declaration of the for- 
mer, as well as by their mutual rivalry, that the 
coldness of his own temper had prevented him 
from estimating the force of passion in those who 
became his victims, t 


^ From the following lines a different inference might be 
drawn. But although signed with the initials of the celebrated 
Drapier, I do not believe they came from his pen. 

INSCRIBED IN STEEL A’s PR AVER-BOOK. 

When, dearebt maid 1 with heav’niy zeal possessM, 

In thy fair band these pions leaves are prest j 
Wliile thy soft eyes devotion’s glances wear ; 

And thy dear lips repeat the affecting prayer , 

Would’st thou Heaven’s pity to thy snit mchne, 

Oh ! by its pity learn, aud answer mine. 

M. B. 

From the Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. YJII, for March 17SS, p. 155. 

f It must not be suppressed, that Mr Monck Berkeley meiu 
tions, with some hesitation, a report, which, if true, would to* 
tally destroy the hypothesis in the text, although supported by 
the opinion of Sheridan. Richard Brennan, the servant in 
whose arms Swift breathed his last, informed Mr Berkeley, 
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After his marriage with Stella, Swift seems tp 
have redoubled his anxiety to moderate the pas- 
sion of Vanessa into friendship, or to give it, if 
possible, a new direction- The secret husband of 
another, he could not but be conscious how ill it 
became him to remain the object of such ardent 
affection. He introduced to her notice Dean Win- 
ter, a gentleman of character and fortune, as a 
candidate for her hand ; but she rejected the 


that, when he was at school, there was a boy boarded there, 
who was commonly reported' to be the Dean's son, by Mrs 
Johnson. He added, that the boy dined at the Deanery on 
Sundays, and was permitted to amuse himself in the deanery 
yard, and that he died soon after Mrs Johnson. Inquiry into 
Swift’s life, p. xxxvi. Admitting there may have been such 
a boy, and that he met with kindness from the Dean, the infe- 
rence is only that drawn by a witness from the lowest and 
most prejudiced of the common people, and is totally opposite 
to all which is recorded of Swift and Stella, by the numerous In- 
telligent and doubtless inquisitive persons by whom they were 
surrounded. In one of the letters to Mr Tickeli, which are 
now for the first time published, Swift himself bears a cu- 
rious testimony to the distance which was maintained between 
liirn and Stella, It is dated 7th July 1726, ten years after their 
marriage : I wonder how you could expect to see her in a 

morning, which I, her oldest acquaintance, have not done these 
dozen years, except once or twice in a journey.’' Vol. XIX. 
p, 366, To other improbabilities may be added, that so proud 
a man as Swift should provide no otherwise for his only child, 
than to board him in a school, where so mean a person as Ri- 
chard Brennan was a scholar. 
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proposal in the most peremptory manner. She 
was also unsuccessfully addressed by Dr Price, 
afterwards archbishop of Cashell. At length, a- 
bout the year 1717, &he retired from Dublin to 
her house and property near Celbridge, to nurse 
her hopeless passion in seclusion from the world. 
Swift seems to have foreseen and warned her 
against the consequences of this step. His letters 
uniformly exhort her to seek general societjq to 
take exercise, and to divert, as much as possible, 
the current of her thoughts, from the unfortunate 
subject which was preying upon her spirits. He 
even exhorts her to leave Ireland. But these ad- 
monitions are mingled with expressions of tender- 
ness, greatly too warm not to come from the heart, 
and too strong to be designed merely to soothe 
the unfortunate recluse. Until thej’ear 1720, he 
never appears to have visited her at Celbridge ; 
they only met when she was occasionally in Dub- 
lin. But in that year, and down to the time of 
her death, Swift came repeatedly to Celbridge; 
and, from the information of a most obliging 
correspondent, I am enabled to give account of 
some minute particulars attending them. 

Mai'ley Abbey, near Celbridge, where Miss 
Vanhomrigh resided, is built much in the form 
of a real cloister, especially in its external appear- 
ance, An aged man (upwards of ninety by his 
own account,) shewed the grounds to my corre- 
spondent.' I~Ie was the son of Mrs Vanhonirigh’g 
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aardencr, and used to work with liis father in the 
garden vvlieii a boy. He remembered the unfor- 
tunate Vanessa well, and his account of her cor- 
responded with the usual description of her per- 
son, especially as to her embonpoint. He said 
she went seldom abroad, and saw little company : 
her constant amusement was reading, or walking 
in the garden. Yet, according to this authority, her 
society was courted by several families in the neigh- 
bourhood, who visited her, notwithstanding her sel- 
dom relnrniiig that attentioUjand he added, that her 
iTuraiier^ interested every one who knew her. But 
she avoided company, and was always melancholy 
save when Dean Swift was there, and then she seem- 
ed happy. Tile garden was to an uncommon de- 
gree crowded with laurels. The old man said, that 
wdieii Mrs Vaiihomrigh expected the Dean she 
always planted, with her own hand, a laurel or 
Uvo against his arrival. He shewed her favourite 
seat, still called Vanessa’s Bower. Three or four 
trees, and some laurels, indicate the spot. They had 
formerly, according to the old man’s information, 
been trained into a close arbour. There were 
two seats and a rude table within the bower, the 
opening of which commanded a view of the Lif- 
fey, which had a romantic effect, and there was 
a small cascade that murmured at some distance. 
In this sequestered spot, according to the old gar- 
dener’s account, the Dean and Vanessa used often 
to sit, whth books and writing-materials on the 
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table before them. And the verses composed 
among such objects, by that unfortunate lady, 
■will perhaps help us to guess at the subject of 
their classical interviews. 

AN ODE TO SPRING. 

Hail, blushing goddess, beauteous Spring, 

Who in thy joCund train, dost bring 
Loves and Graces, smiling hours, 

Balmy breezes, fragrant flowers, 

Come, with tints of roseate hue, 

Nature^s faded charms renew. 

Yet why should I thy presence hail : 

To me no more the breathing gale 

Comes fraught with sweets, no more the rose 

With such transcendent beauty blows, 

As when Cadenus blest the scene, 

And shar’d with me those joys serene. 

When, unpercciv’d, the lambent fire 
Of Friendship kindled new desire ; 

Still listening to his tuneful tongue, 

The truths which angels might have sung. 

Divine imprest their gentle sway, 

And sweetly stole my soul away. 

My guide, instructor, lover, friend, 

(Dear names !) in one idea blend : 

O ! still conjoin’d, your incense rise, 

And waft sweet odours to the skies. 

AN ODE TO WISDOM. 

0 Pallas ! I invoke thy aid ! 

Vouchsafe to hear a wretched maid, 

By tender love deprest ; 

’Tis just that thou should’st heal the smart, 

Inflicted by thy subtle art, 

And calm my troubled breast. 
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No random shot from Cupid’s bowj 
But by thy guidanccj soft and slow. 

It sunk within my heart ; 

Thusj Love being armed with Wisdom’s force^ 

In \ain I try to stop its course^ 

In vain repel the dart. 

O Goddessj break the fatal league, 

Let Love, with Folly and Intrigue, 

More ht associates find ! 

And thou alone, within my breast, 

O 1 deign to soothe my gneL to rest 
And heal my tortur'd mind. 

Vanessa, besides musing over her unhappy at- 
tachment, had, during her residence in this soli- 
tude, the care ot nursing the declining health of 
her younger sister, who at length died about 
1720. This event, as it left her alone in the 
world, seems to have increased the energy of her 
fatal passion for Swift, while he, on the contrary, 
saw room for still greater reserve, when her situa- 
tion became that of a solitary female, without the 
society or countenance of a female relation. But 
Miss Vanhomrigh, irritated at the situation in 
which she found herself, determined on bringing 
to a crisis those expectations of an union with the 
object of her affections, to the hope of w hich she 
had clung amid every vicissitude of his conduct 
towards her. The most probable bar was his un^ 
defined connection with Mrs Johnson, which, as 
it must have been perfectly known to her, had, 
doubtless, long excited her secret jealousy: al- 
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though only a single hint to that pi’.rpose is to be 
found in their correspondence, and that so early 
as 1713, \vhen she writes to him, then in Ireland, 
If you are very happy, it is ill-natured of you 
not to tell me so, except ^tis what is inconsistent 
with mine.” Her silence and patience under this 
state of uncertainty, for no less than eight years, 
must have been partly owing to her awe for 
Swift, and partly perhaps to the weak state of 
her rival’s health, which, from year to year, seem- 
ed to announce speedy dissolution. At length, 
however, Vanessa’s impatience prevailed, and 
she ventured on the decisive step of writing to 
Mrs Johnson herself, requesting to know the na- 
ture of that connection. Stella, in reply, inform- 
ed her of her marriage with the Dean ; and, full 
of the highest resentment against Swift for having 
given another female such a right in 'him as Miss 
Vanhomrigh’s inquiries imidied, she sent to him 
her rival’s letter of interrogation, and, without 
seeing him, or awaiting his reply, retired to the 
house of Mr Ford, near Dublin. Every reader 
knows the consequence. Swift, in one of those 
paroxysms of fury to which he was liable, both 
from temper and disease, rode instantly to Marley 
Abbey. As lie entered tiie apartment, the stern- 
ness of his Countenance, w'hich was peculiarly 
formed to express the fiercer passions, struck the 
unfortunate Vanessa with such terror, that she 
could scarce ask whether he w'ould not sit down. 
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He answered by flinging a letter on the table, 
and instantly leaving the house, mounted his 
liorse and returned to Dabliii. When Vanessa 
opened the packet she only found her own letter 
to Stella, it was her death wvarrant* She sank at 
once under the disappointment of the delayed, yet 
cherished hopes, which had so long sickened her 
heart, and beneath the unrestrained wrath of liini 
for whose sake she had indulged them. How long 
she survived tliis last mtervie'W is iinceilani, but 
the time floes not seem to have exceeded a few 
weeks. In the meanwhile, she revoked a will 
made in favour of Swift, and settled her foiione, 
which was considerable, upon Mr Marshal, after- 
wwds one of the judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Ireland, and Dr Berkeley, the celebrated 
philosopher, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne. ^ A 
remarkable condition is said to have accompanied 
her bequest, that her executors, namely, should 
make public all the letters which had passed be- 
tween the testator and Swift, as well as the cele- 
brated poem of Cadenus and Vanessa. It is said 
that Berkeley, from friendship to Swift, and Mar- 
shal influenced by Beidceley's opinion, or perhaps 
dreading to bring on himself the displeasure of the^ 


Dr lk‘rkek'} ka-J been to the V’anIi'>0}/igh farailf 

in London, by the introcbuUioti of Svvtfj, but had not seen 
Miss Esther Ibo'.ht sangli ^ntce she came to Ireland. Her 
eession amounted to aoout eight thousand 
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celebrated satirist, resolved to disobey thisinjunc» 
tion, and every biographer of Swift has hitlierto re- 
corded either the apology or censure of Vanessa’s 
executors. But the truth is, that MissVanhomrigh’s 
will contains no such injunction, so that if it at all 
existed, it must have been delivered in a manner 
and at a time when Berkeley, honourable and 
virtuous as he was, felt himself entitled to dis- 
pense with obeying it. He probably thought, 
that giving publicity to the romantic expressions 
of Vanessa’s passion, could only gratify idle or 
malignant curiosity, exasperate the sufferings of 
Swift, which were already beyond endurance, 
and perhaps expose to evil construction the repu- 
tation of his benefactress. Such might be the 
rea.soning of Berkeley, supposing that Vanessa 
really enjoined this extraordinary posthumous 
rerenge. But as the report, however uniform, 
is certainly inaccurate in ascribing a place to 
such a condition in Vanessa’s will, it may be well 
doubted whether it is better founded in the gene- 
ral point of its existence. 

Bishop Berkeley is said to have destroyed the 
original letters of this celebrated correspondence. 
But a full copy remained in possession of Judge 
Marshal, and, after his death, some mutilated ex- 
tracts found their way to the public. By the 
friendship of Mr Berwick, the editor is enabled to 
fill up this curious desideratum in Swift’s corre- 
spondence, which gives him tlie more pleasure, 
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as any sinister interpretation of the former imper- 
fect extracts, which, as was natural, were taken 
from those passages that expressed most warmth of 
passion, will be in a great measure confuted by 
the entire publication. The tone of feeling is low- 
ered by the context, and those passages, which, 
taken by themselves, might appear suspicious, 
especially v=»hile what was suppressed was left 
to imagination, are much modified, when restored 
to their place among grave maxims of advice, 
and trifling passages of humour. At any rare, all 
from which any inference, favourable or unfa- 
vourable, can be deduced, is now at length be- 
fore the public. There are no fragments pro- 
duced, from which suspicions may be excited, and 
no blanks remain to be filled up by the sug- 
gestions of detraction. If the correspondence 
proves less interesting than the reader might have 
expected, the admirers of Swift will be gratified 
with the confutation which the letters afford of 
the evil reports first propagated by Lord Orrery, 
The sum of the evidence which they afford 
seems to amount to this, — that w'hile residing in 
England for years, and at a distance from Stella, 
Swift incautiously engaged in a correspondence 
with Miss Vanhomrigh, which probably at first 
meant little more than mere gallantry, since the 
mother, brother, and sister, seem all to have been 
confidants of their intimacy. After his journej^ 
to Ireland, his letters assume a graver cast, and 
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consist rather of aclvic’e, caution, and rebuke, than 
expressions of tenderness. Yet neither his own 
heart, nor the nature of Vanessa’s violent attach- 
ment, permit him to suppress strong, though oc- 
casional and rare indications of the high regard in 
which he held her, although honour, friendship, 
and esteem, had united his fate with that of ano- 
ther. It would perhaps have been better, had 
their amours never become public ; as that has 
however happened, it is the biographer’s duty to 
throw such light upon them, as Mr Berwick’s 
friendship has enabled him to do ; in order that 
Swift’s conduct, weak and blaraeable as it must 
be held in this instance, may at least not suffer 
hereafter, from being seen under false or imperfect 
lights. 

Although the letters were suppressed, Cadenus 
and Vanessa was given to the world soon after 
Miss Vanliomrigh’s death. In this extraordi- 
nary -pofenQ, it seems to have been the inten- 
tion of the author to soothe the passion which 
the unforlunate Miss Vanhomrigh w^as unable to 
subdue. One passage in it has given rise to in- 
ferences yet more fatal to Swift’s character than 
can be deduced from the preceding narrative, 
or the perusal of the correspondence betw'een the 
lovers. It begins with the well known lines, 

But what success Vanessa met. 

Is to the world a secret yet, &c» 
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To what purpose these lines were introduced, 
whether from Swift’s usual vein of humour, which 
never could resist a jest, or whether they were 
meant jocularly to intimate the danger attending 
the intimacy between Cadenus and Vanessa, it 
were in vain to inquire. But to brand Swift as a 
seducer, and Miss Vanhomrigh as his victim, on 
account of a single passage, not only detached, 
but, if interpreted in so sinister a manner, at vari- 
ance with all the rest of the poem, requires the 
cold-blooded ingenuity of Lord Orrery. Every 
other line of the poem ascribes to Vanessa a pas- 
sion which had virtue for its foundation and object; 
and a similar picture is exhibited in the following 
lines, addressed by Swift to Vanessa, long after 
the date of his celebrated poem : 

Njmphj would you learn the only art^ 

To keep a worthy lover’s heart : 

First to adorn your person well, 

In utmost cleanliness excel : 

And though you must the fashions take, 

Observe them but for fashion’s sake ; 

The strongest reason will submit 
To virtue, honour, sense, and wit : 

To such a nymph the wise and good, 

Cannot be faithless, if they would ; 

For vices ail have different ends. 

But virtue still to virtue tends : 

And when your lover is not true, 

’Tis virtue fails in him, or you. 

And either he deserves disdain, 

Or you without a cause complain, 

VOL. I. R 
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Bill liere Vanessa cannot err^ 

Nor are these rules applied to 

For r’lho conk! such a nvmph for^ako^ 

Except a blockhead, or a rake ; 

Or how could she her heart bestow, 

Except wheie wit and virtue growo 

The letters of Miss Vanhomrigh preserve tie,- 
same tone, and plead, in extenuation of her un- 
controllable affection, the high moral character 
of its object. The reproaches, too, which they 
occasionally contain, are uniformly of coldness 
not of desertion ^ nor do her expostulations, hke 
those of a forsaken paramour, upbraid her lover 
with the wreck of her fame and virtue, in the 
tone of Virgil’s deserted heroine : 

Te propter eundem 5 

Estiuclus pudor et qu^ sola sidera adibam, 

Fama prior - — 

On the contrary 5 Swift, under Vanessa’s pen, re- 
mains a matchless model of virtue, just and per- 
fect in every thing, but in want of tenderness : 
the picture, in short, usually drawn by a male 
lover of his relentless mistress. It is the language 
of the most romantic attachment, but without 
the least tincture of criminal desire. Nay, in 
allusion, doubtless, to her rash declaration, she 
seems to take to herselt, as the cause of their 
distress, those reproaches, which she was sensi- 
ble she had no cause to impute to the perfi- 
dy of her lover. “ Oh,” she exclaims, “ how 
have you forgot me. You endeavour by se- 
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verities to force me from you, nor can T blame 
you; for, with the utmost distress and confusion, I 
behold myself the cause of uneasy reflections to 
you. Yet I cannot comfort you, but here de- 
clare, that his not in tlie power of time or acci- 
dent to lessen the inexpressible passion which I 

have for This remarkable and decisive 

passage proves, that it was the unrequited passion 
of Vanessa, not the perfidy of Cadenus, wdiicli 
was the origin of their mutual misery ; for she 
states Swift’s unhappiness as arising from her love, 
and declares herself at the same time incapable of 
abating her affection. Enoughof blame will remain 
wdth Swift, if we allow that he cherished with inde- 
cisive yet flattering hope, a passion which, in jus- 
tice to himselfand Vanessa, he ought, at whatever 
risk to her feelings and his own, to have repressed 
so soon as she declared it. The want of firmness 
which this conduct required, made every hour of 
indecision an act of real cruelty, though under 
the mask of mercy, and vrhile it trained his vic- 
tim towards the untimely grave which it prepar- 
ed, ruined at the same time his own peace of mind. 

Upon the death of Miss Vanhomrigh, Swift, in 
an agony of self-reproach and remorse, retreated 
into the south of Ireland, where he spent two 
months, without the place of his abode being 
knowni to any one. When he returned to Dub- 
lin, Stella vras easily persuaded to forgive him, 
judging, probably, that the anguish he ha-d sus- 
tained, was a sufficient expiation for an offence 
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which was now irremediable. We turn with 
pleasure from this painful but necessary detail, 
to trace Swift’s occupation from the time of his 
settlement in Ireland, in 1714-15, till his first ap- 
pearance as an Irish patriot, in 1723. 

The business of his cathedral employed, doubt- 
less, a considerable part of his leisure, embroiled 
as it was for some time by the resistance of his 
chapter, and the unfriendly interference of Arch- 
bishop King. But prejudices against the Dean 
wore off, as the rectitude of his intentions, and his 
disinterested zeal for the rights and welfare of the 
church, became more and more evident. He 
soon obtained such authority in liis chapter, that 
v/hat he proposed was seldom disputed ; after 
which, the business of leases and renewals, con- 
sulting old records and compiling new ones, could 
not occupy any great portion of his time. There 
is every reason to believe, that, during these five 
or six years. Swift dedicated many hours to study. 
Herodotus, Philostratus, and Aulus Gellius, seem 
particularly to have engaged his attention, as 
he has written his opinion concerning each of 
them in the blank leaves of the volume.*' While 


^ For his character of HerodotoSj dated 6th July 1720^ sec 
Vol. IX. p. 484. From a Paris edit, of Philostratusj 1608, 
Mr Theophilus Swift copied the following note from the 
Deanes autograph. In hoc libro, nugiSj porteniis ac men- 
daciis undique scatente^ non pauca, sparsim iuTeniet lector, nee 
lllepida necinutilla: autem mhi maxime arriseruntj ca 

i 
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such were his studies, we cannot suppose that 
the more pleasing paths of classical learning 
were neglected, even if we had not learned that 
the study of Lucretius was a fax'onrite amuse- 
ment during his residence at Gaulstown. Bat a 
list of the books in his library, marked with his 


punctulis quibiisdam ad marginem apposirns annotayi. Nov. 
1715. JoK. Swift.” The passages iiiartcd arc but few. 

The Dean’s copy of Aiilus Gclhus, edited by GrouoviuSj 
An. 1706, is in Mr Theophilus Swift’s possession. It bears 
the following inscription, in the hand-writing of Erasmus 
Lewis, Beneheium dando accepit qui Bigno dedit, E. L,” 
To which the Dean subjoins, Donum Amici, de me optime 
merit!, Erasm. Lewis. April 10, 1712.’’ On a blank leaf oc- 
curs the following character of the v/ork, giFcn, as it appears, 
upon a second perusal. 

Post longum temporis intervallum, secunda vice perlegi 
hunc librum; et certe, mediante Fortuna, consultuin optime vi- 
detur autoris famco, quod excerptis abundat e libris jamdiu de- 
perditis, et quod lingua Latina apud annos M, manet in pretio, 
Snpponamus enim hodiernum aliquem Scriptorem, Gallicum 
puta, Italicum vel Anglicanum, centones undique conrasos 
vcrnacul^ scriptos in volumen congessisse, et critica qujedam 
adjutasse in noimulla vocabula cujusque iinguse ; certe nil 
concipi possit futilms aut ineptius : Opus igitur aliquant! 
gestimo, autorem nihili.” 

Quod ad comnieiitatoreni Gronovium attinet, magni no- 
minis (ut dicituv) in hujubce generis truditione : cave temcre 
speres ab eo lucem in difficultatibuscnodandls; tolum enim (cm- 
pus insunnt vei variaEitcs loctiones confundendo, vel lectorem 
ad alios auioics reJerendo ; veldenique Oi'^eillum queiidam con- 
vitiis insectando. J. Swift^ 

Not. 1, 1719/' 
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own maniiscript remarks, affords the most authen- 
tic record of his taste in reading.^ 


This list is extracted from 

A Catalogue of Books, the Library of the late Rev, Dr 
Swift, Dean of St Patrick’s, Dublin. To be sold by auction. 
The time and place for the sale of them will be inserted in the 
Dublin Journal. — N. B The books marked thus have re« 
marks and observations on them in the hand of Dr Swift® 
Dublin, printed for George Faulkner, in Esses-street, 1745, 
SvoJ* 

OCTAVO ET INFRA. 

3 Memoires de la Minorite de Louis XIV. Villefranche, 1 690. 

24 Virgilii Poemata cum Scholiis H. Stephani. Cura Pan. 

Steph. 1599. 

25 Boetii Consolationes PhilosophisB, cum notis Vallini. 

Lugd. Eat. 1656. 

26 Vid^ Poemata. OxoPo 1701. 

28 Justini Historia, cum cmendaiionibus Jan, Fabri. Sai- 
mur, 1671. 

33 Valerii Maximi Dicta et Facta memorabilia, cum notL 
Lipsii. Amsterdam, ]647. 

42 Rabelais, ses Oeuvres. Lyon, 1558. 

43 Eutropius ct Paulus Diaconus de Gestls Romanis, cum 

annot. Elise Vencti. Paris, 1564* 

46. Taciti Opera. Amsterdam, 1649. 

65 Bernier, ses Voyages. Amsterdam, 1699, 2 tomes* 

FOLIO. 

78 Platoiiis Opera, Gr. Lat cum comment. Jo. SerranL 
Cura Hen, Stephani. 1578, 3 vol. 

81 Xenophontis Opera, Gr. Lat. cum notis; Studio Leun-. 
clavii et Porti. Paris, 1625. 

83 Philostrati Lemnii Opera, Gr* L. studio Fed® Morelli^ 
Paris, 1608® 
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jjy the spare time which Dublin gave to Swift 


91 S^:rabaais Geoi^rapliia, Gr. Lat. studio Casaaboni et Ky- 

iandn. Paris, 1620. 

92 Hero'ioti Eistoria, Gr. Lat. studio Yallas et Sylburgii. 

Cura Pauii Stepbaai, 1618. 

SI Saidas Lexicon, Gr Lat. studio Porti. Col. AIL 

1619, 2 voi. 

95 Dioms Cassii Ramana iiistoria, Gr. L. studio Xylaudr?. 
Cura Heu. Stepli. 

i05 Hibtorije iairinfc Srriotorcssex, cu'n notiSj studio Claud. 
Salmasd. Paris, 1620. 

OCTIVO ET INFUA. 

;il Satyre Menippec da la Yerfcu da Catliohcoii d’Espague. 
1621. 

115 Jolly vat ses Poesies Chretieanes. Utrecht, 1700. 

132 Boileau ses (Euvres. Auisterda-n, 1697, 2 vol. 

QUAKTO. 

202 Hobbes, Opera Phllosophica. Amsl. 1668, 2 voL 
215 Auli Gcilii noctes Atticse, cum notis; studio Frederic! et 
Gronovii. Lugd. Bat. 1706. 

223 Autiquce Musicae Auctores, Gr. Lat. cum notis. Mei- 
bom!. Elzev. Anist. 1652, 1 & 2 vol. 

22S AnthologiaEpigrauimata Graecorum. Cura Heo. Stcphau, 
1566. 

FOLIO. 

238 Earl of Clarendou his History of the Grand Ptebellioo. 

Oxford, 1707, 3 vol. large paper. 

255 Hobbes his Leviathan, or Matter and Form of a Com- 
monwealth, London, 1651. 

OCTAVO ET ISTFRA. 

276 Child, his Discourse on Trade. London. I69S. 

302 Marvel, the Rehearsaltrans posed. Load. lD72i» 
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af^-er his constant labour in the politics of LoikIoil 
It has been generally thought;^ and with great 


309 La Bni}'ere 5 Lc«? Caraciercs ou Ics ^Mauirs (ic cc Sircle^ 
a%ec le Cicf^ Tome I. ct It. et Ouvia^e dans ie gout d(^ 
Tlicoplirasle et de Pabcal. Amst» 1697. 

qua uto. 

336 Horalii Opera, ad fideni oplimorum cxomnLirhim. Cai!« 

tab. 1699. 

337 Virgilii Opera, ad Mem optim. exemp, I'b, 1701. 

338 Terentii Comcediae, ad Mem optim. exemp, zb, 1701. 

340 Doctor Gibb^s Translation of the Psalms, ^vith Doctor 

Swift's Jests upon it. Lond. 1701. 

roLio. 

361 Procopii Arcana Historia, Gr. Lat cum notis, studio 
Alemanni. Lugd. Bat. 1623. 

363 Nieuhoxii Lcgatio Batavica ad Magnum Tar tar Im Chamum, 
Latinc, per Geo. llornium. Amst. 1668, 

S64 Nostradamus’s true Prophecies, commented by Theoph. 
Garencicres. London, 1672. 

365 Philip de Comines, his History, translated by Tho. Da- 

nett. ib, 1614, 

366 Herbert, Edzv, Lord^ Life of King Henry Vllf. ib, 1649. 

367 Polybii Opera, Gr. Lat. cum comment, studio Casaubonl 

Et iEoeas dc Obsidionc toleraiula, Gr. Lat. studio ejus- 
dcm. Paris, 1609. 

369 Epiphani Episcopi Constant. Opus contra iiajreses. Ba- 
sil, 1545. 

374 MaclmYeFs Works. London, 1695. 

375 Burnet, Thoznas^ Ms Theory of the Earth, id, 1697. 

377 Lawd’s Beiation of his Conference %\ith Fisher, ib, 1639. 

378 Herbert, bis Travels. Ibui, 1634. 

381 Harrington’s Commonwealth of Oceana. Ibid, 1656. 

382 Meursii Historia Danica et Bclgica. Aoist. 1638. 

383 Helvici Theatntni Histor, et Cbroaologicum. Oxoii. i65L 
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probability, that the outline of Gulliver’s travels 
was drawn during this period. There are many 


384 Livii Historia Romaiia, cum annot variorum. Paris^ 

1625. 

385 Isocratis Opera^ Gr. Lat. cum annot. studio Hier. Wolfiio 

Easily 1570. 

OCTAVO ET INFRA. 

419 Doleman’s Conference about the next Succession. Lond, 

1681 . 

420 Proceedings of tbe House of CommonSj in impeaching 

the Earl of Clarendon. 1700, 

431 Halo, Sir Matthew^ History of the Common Law of Eng- 
land. Savoy, 1713. 

447 Cotton’s Virgil’s Travestie, Dublin, 1728. 

449 Tasso’s Ilecovcry of Jerusalem, by Fairfax. Dublin, 1726. 
465 Garth’s Dispensary. London, 1699. 

482 Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, by Dr Swift and Mr Pope* 
Lond. 1727, 4 vol. 

486 Dr Swift’s Works. Dublin, 1734, &c. 6 voL 
492 Dr Swift’s GullivcEs Travels. London, 1726, 2 voL 
large paper. 

QUARTO. 

507 Speeches in the Parliament met 3d Nov. 1640. London, 
1641. 

513 Select Epistles of Horace, translated, imperfect. 

514 L’Estraiige’s Dissenters’ Sayings, and other PamphletSa 

Lond. 1681, &c. 

519 Pope’s Works, Vol. 11. containing his Epistles and the 
Dunciad, ib, 1735. 

FOLIO. 

591 Bodin, ses six Livres de la Republique. Paris, 1579, 

594 Davila’s History of the Civil Wars of France. Lond. 
1G47. 

399 Thuani Historia sui Tempods, cum continuatlonc, Aurel. 

1626, 4voL 
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circumstances which favour this opinion, The 
o-erni of this celebrated work is to be found in the 
travels of Mardnus Scriblerus, which was sketch- 
ed probably before danger and proscription harl 
dispersed the literary club. The exasperated spi- 
rit with which the Dean viewed public affairs 
in Great Britain after the death of Q,iieen Annej 
coincides with many of the satirical touches of 
the Travels. Besides, a letter fro-n Vaaej.ia con- 
tains an allusion to the adventure of Gulliver 
with the Ape in Brobdiguag, and from the same 
correspondence we learn, that Swift was, in 1722 , 
engaged with the perusal of voyages and travels, 
studies congenial to the composition of the travels-. 

, He told Mrs Whiteway, what he afterwards in 
substance told the world in person of the captain, 
that he had borrowed the sea-terms in Gulliver 
from the old voyages, which lie had fully perused. 
All which circumstances favour the opinion, that 
the Voyages of Gulliver were sketched during the 
period of which we treat, though, in the state in 
which they were published, they bear reference 
to politics of a later date. 

C06 Baronii Auriales EccIesiasticL Antwerp, l629^ 1*2 voL 
6^7 Baconij Fran. Opera omnia. Loud. 1630. 

628 Slobmi Sententise. Gr. Lat. studio Ge&nerL Basil, 1549* 
632 Morery’s Historical, Geographical, and Poetical Dic« 
tionary improved. London, 1694, 8vo. 

634 Letters of Sir William Temple while he was ambassador 
abroad, from 1665 to 1671 inclusive, MS. 

OCTAVO. 

643 Ludlow’s Memoirs, Voi. IIL Switzerland, 1699. 
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Swift’s lighter literary amusements were such 
as arose from his habits of society. These habits 
appear to have been very regular. He boarded 
himself for the sake of economy with Mr Worrall, 
whose wife preserved that neatness and good or- 
der which was particularly agreeable to him. 
But he kept two public days at the Deanery 
weekly. We can see, that, according to the man- 
ner of the times, and the practice of his prede- 
cessor, Dean Sterne, Swift’s entertainments were 
accounted rather economical, although his guests, 
so far as conviviality was consistent with decorum, 
were welcomed with excellent wine. Swift, who 
used to declare he was never intoxicated in his 
life, had nevertheless lived intimately with those 
. at whose tables wine was liberally consumed, 
and he was not himself averse to the moderate 
use of it. In some respects, however, his mode 
of life ill-suited the poorer clergy, who expected 
more frequent hospiLaiXy at the Deanery, and 
tijeir disappointment exposed Swift to some ob- 
loquy. His best defence is, tiiat he received 
his preferment on such terras as involved him 
considerably in debt, and that his parsimony 
never interfered with the calls of justice, or of be- 
nevolence. During* all his life, there was a 
struggle between the rigour of his habitual eco- 
nomy, and his sense of justice, which led some- 
times to instances of very ridiculous accuracv, in 
adjusting his conduct, so as to compound matters 
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between them. The story of his giving Pope and 
Gay, after a narrow calculation of what a supper 
would have cost him, half-a-crown a-piece for the 
expence which they had spared him in coming 
after they had supped, is an excellent example.* 


^ The anecdote is given by Spence in the words of Pope, 
Doctor Swift has an odd, biunt way, that is mistaken by 
strangers for ill nature — ^Tis so odd that there is no describing 
it but by facts. ITl tell you one that first comes into my head. 
One evening Gay and I went to see him : you know how inti- 
mately wc were all acquainted. On our coming in, Heyday^ 
gentlemen (says the Doctor) whaPs the meaning of this visit 2 
How came you to leave all the great lords that you are so 
fond of, to come hither to see a poor Dean Because we 
would rather see you than any of them.’’ Ay, any one that 
did not know so well as i do, might believe you. But since yoa 
are come, I must get some supper for you, I suppose.” — Nop 
Doctor, wc have supped already/' — Sopped already, that’s 
impossible! why it is not eight o'clock yet. — rhat’s very 
strange t but if you have not supped, i must liaim got some- 
thing for you. — Let me sec, what should I have had ? A cou- 
ple of lobsters ; ay, that would have done very well ; tw o shil- 
lings — tarts a shilling : but you will drink a glass of wine 
with me, though you supprul so much before }our usual time 
only to spare my pocket.” — No, we had rather talk with 
you than drink with you.” — But if you had supped with 
me, as in all reason you ought to have done^ you must then 
have drank with me. — A bottle of wine, two sMlUogs, — two 
and two is four^ and one is five ; just two and sixpence a 
piece. There, Pope, there’s half a crown for you, and there’s 
another for you, Sir ; for I won’t save any thing by you, I 
am determined.-^TMs was all said and done with his usual se^ 
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Delany informs us, io like manner, that when Lady 
Eustace, or other women of rank, diued at the 
Deanery, Swift allowed them a shilling a-heaJ to 
provide their own entertainment, and used to 
struggle hard that only sixpence should be allow- 
ed for the brat, as he called Miss Eustace, after- 
wards Mrs Tickell. And when he dined with 
his poorer friends, he insisted upon paying his 
club as at a tavern, or house of public enter- 
tainment. ■* The social party who assembled 
round him at the Deanery, were naturally 
led to exert themselves for his amusement, and 
the verses of Sheridan, Delany, and other lite- 
rary friends, provoked bis ov/n replies, and light- 
ened his more severe studies. In this conxest of in- 
genuity, Sheridan seems to have been bota witty 
himself, and the cause of wit in others. His simpli- 
city and characteristic absence of mind were tem- 
per’d with so much humour and readiness of re- 
partee, that his company was invaluable to the 


riousness on such occasions ; and, in spite of every thing we 
could say to the contrary, he actually obliged us to take the 
money.” 

* There is a most excellent letter, (now published for the 
first time) in which the Dean introduces himself in the third 
person, as a stranger, to the hospitality of the Ilev. Mr Biach- 
ford, and settles with great minuteness the allowance with 
which he proposes to compensate the expence of his reception. 
(Sec Vol. XVIIL p. 299.) 
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Dean, anti tlicir friendsliip v/as ne'/cr interrupt- 
ed until the increasing irascibility and violence oi 
Swift overcame the patience, and ollended ihe ho- 
nest pride of his respectful friend. Delany was a 
character of a different description. He ha driseis 
from a low origin by the distinction due to his 
learning and genius. But prouder, more cautious, 
or more interested than Sheridan, hekept aloof from 
that horse- play of raillery which passed between 
the latter and the Dean, and which unavoidably 
lowers, in a certain degree, the man whose good 
humour is contented to submit to it. He made 
court to the Dean by verses less humorous, but 
more elegant than those of Sheridan, and he also 
had his answer in the stile which he used. The 
distinction which the Dean made between them 
is obvious, from his exhorting Delany to impress 
on Sheridan the sense of propriety and self-re- 
spect in which he thought him deficient. Yet, 
though the guarded caution of Delaiiy commanded 
more respect, the honest and precipitate good hu- 
mour of Sheridan deserved better of Dean Swift, 
than that the former should have been exalted over 
him for an example. The high opinion expressed 
of Delany in the piece lo which we refer,* was 
afterwards in some respects qualified, as may be 
seen in the next section. Stella was active too in 


* Verses to Mr Delany, Vol. XIV. p. 115, 
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this poetical strife. It has been doubted whether 
she actually finished thr verses to which her name 
is prefixed; but if she really wrote the last verse 
in the epitaph on Demar the usurer, she wrote 
by far the best lines in the poem. 

Gaulstow’ii House, the seat of Lord Chief Ba- 
ron Rochfort, where Swift sometimes resided for 
months at a time, gave variety to these exercita- 
lions. The Chief Baron, it would seem, was not 
very friendly to the existing government, so that 
epilogues, songs, and other vehicles of political sa- 
tire, abounded at his mansion. Besides these, Swift 
indulged himself in an humorous poetical re- 
cord of the occupations of the family and vi- 
sitors, which gross and stupid malice afterwards 
construed into a lampoon. The author’s vin- 
dication we reseiwe till we find him charg- 
ed with a similar offence. But Dean Perci- 
val, whom he had rallied severely in the poem, 
was so much affected as to attempt a poetical re- 
ply, w’hich, besides being very scarce, contains 
such a curious account of Swift’s house-keeping 
and hospitality, though obviously viewed with a 
malignant eye, that it deserves being preserved 
in a note. * 


* The following lampoon is mentioned hy Swift in a letiei 
io Mr Cope, 9(h October 1722. The provocation gncn to 
Dean Fercival was a reflection upon his pedantry and hi^ 
wife’s housewiftiy. Swift says, « Dean l-'crcival ha's answer- 
ed the other Dean’s Journal in Grnb-streetj justly taxing him 
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The Dean’s correspondence also occupied a 
good part of his leisure. It was chiefly con- 


for avarice and want of hospitality. Madam Percival abso« 
iutcly denies ail the facts ; insists that she never made candles 
of dripping; that Charley never had the cliiocough,&c/ — 
VoK XVI. p. 419. The first part of PcrcivaPs verses allude 
to the housekeeping at the deanery while Sterne held tliat pre«. 
ferment 


A DESCRIPTION^ 

5N ANSWER TO THE JOURNAL, DUBLIN 1722. 

Near St Sepulchre’s stands a building 
Winch, as report goes, ne’er had child m : 

The house is large, and to adorn her, 

Fiom garret down to chimney corner, 

The upper chambers weie well lined 
With antique boohs and books new coined j 
Winch plainly shewed its fouudci'’s head 
With learning of all sorts supplied. 

The house on cveiy pari was stored 
To entertain the gieatest loid j 
Nor did the poorest meet disdain, 

But fill’d his belly with his lirain. 

The kitchen grates, like Vesta’s altar, 

Had fire m’t whene’er you call, sir. 

There were appointed vestal dames 
To stir up the devommg flames. 

On these weie laid fat pigs and geese. 

All beasts and fowls for saciifice. 

The sea itself could uot escape, 

Foi fish of allsoits here would gape, 

And bleed, soals, salmons, lobsters, cods. 

To gratify the hungiy gods, 

And to diive oiF the mind’s dejection 
Wit flew about, but no reflection ; 

To keep the spiiits in vibration, 

Wine joined with wit for the UbaiioH. 
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fined to Tory friends, as his acquaintance was 
dropped by those of differing sentiments in party 


The Dean was small, his soul was large ; 

He knew his duty to discharge ; 

He loved his chapter, treated all 
His dignitanes, vicars choral!, 

From Tallboy down to little Worrall. 

Jn short he lived, and that’s what few can 
Justly report of Swift pur new Dean. 

He sometimes to a chapter goes 
"With saucy strut and tum’d-iip nose, 

Leans on his cushion, then he’ll bid ye. 
Hearken to what all know already. 

Perhcips he’ll sneer or bieak a jest, 

But dehl a bit to break your fast. 

Go when you please, let the clock strike 
What hour it will, ’tis all alike. 

Some country Preb. comes just at one 
In hopes to dine, and so be gone. 

The Dean appears : — I’m glad to see yoii^ 
Pray tell what service I can do you. 

Be quick, for I am going out.” 

The hungry Levite’s vexed no doubt, 

To be thus baulked ; tucks up his gown. 
Makes a low scrape, and so to town : 

Is welcome there, so makes a shift 
To drink a glass and rail at Swift. 

But of this farce you’ll know the reason, 

You shall, I’m sure it can’t be treason. 

He dines abroad you think — mistaken. 

He dines at home on sprouts and bacon. 
Besides, his two chief slaves qre missing, 

To boil his drink and broil his grisking, 

Pert Jack and Robin, I mean Grattan, 

As suppliant slaves as e’er had hat on ; 

Such slaves as tliese you know dehghts him, 
Who’re sure to trudge when he invites ’era 
And that’s as often as in his kitchen, 

A fire is made to broil a pigeon. 

S 


VOL. I. 
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matters. With such conduct, it is pleasing to 
contrast the generosity of Addison, who took this 


Tile seventeenth of Match each year. 
The chapter meets to make good cheer. 
The Dean’s allowed five pounds or more. 
To enteitain about iialf a score. 

You’re sure to meet a lianusome dish^ 

Of salmon, or some other fish; 

A dish of sup, a leg of i/m tton, 

By servants are the table put on ; 

A plate with puddings then next comes, 
One plain, one almond, t’otiier plumbs : 
The second course adorns the table, 

With lorn of beef most formidable; 

A sallad, with a dish of fowl, 

Of this huge treat makes up the whole* 
Now if some critic should accost him, 
And ask how much this dinner cost ium, 
He could not say that he had lost, 

Any great matter by the roast ; 

The treat, just as the Dean bespoke it, 
Put two pound ten into his pocket, 
Besides, the fragments of the feast 
Will feed his house a week at least. 

As for himself, with draggled gown, 

Poor cuiate-like he'll trudge the town, 
To eat a meal with punster base, 

Or buftbon call him if you please* 
Sometimes to Gallstown he will go. 

To spend a month or two, or so, 
Admnes the baron, George aiid’s spouse, 
Lives well, and then lampoons the house* 
Thus far our bard in do^^grel ihyme, 

In the Dean’s kitchen, spent his time, 
He’s dull, because there is no fire, 

Or wme his rustic muse finspire* 

But Jet’s proceed fiom these poor tricks, 
O’ th’ kitchen to his politicks. 

They stare, and thinks be knows as well^ 
All depths of state as Macchiavel. 
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period of adversity to renew that intimacy which 
had been broken off, while the Tories were tri- 
umphant. He intimated to Swift, through the 
Bishop of Derry, that it was his generous inten- 
tion and earnest wish, that jiarty should give way 
to friendship, and the Dean’s answer to this over- 
ture, now first made public, was at the same time 
an elegant congratulation upon Addison’s being 
made Secretary of State. “ Three or four more 
such choices,” he said, “ would gam more hearts 
in three w'eeks,” than the harsher measures of go- 
vernment in as many years. * But the death of 
Addison broke off their renewed correspondence, 
after some kind letters had been exchanged. 


It must be so, smce fioiu him flows, 

Whatever the earl of Oxford kuons. 

He swears tiie project of the peace, 

Was lai \ by Itim in Anna’s da}s. 

The Soatu Set n« ’e\ could have miscanied. 

As he contiivetj, but otheis marred it: 

Thus he eops on tv»o hours and moie, 

Aiid tells the same thing o’er and </er. 

The darkest plots he can unravel, 

And spill them ope fiom the head to tlf navel^ 
Wnt dire eflect® o’er bandbox hovered, 
Venice preseived, the plot’s discovered. 

Venice here stands for’s great Mecaanas, 

The eaii of Oxford, not flEneas. 

And yet when all is done and said, 

A Tale of a Tub fills up his head. 

Thus having given a description, 

Of this gieat wit and pohilcian, J- 

I now surrender my commission, 3 

^ Yol. XIX, p. 349. 
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Swift found a valuable successor in Tickell the 
poet, surviving friend and literary executor of 
Addison, He was secretary to the Lords Justices 
of Ireland, an office of high trust, and he often 
employed the interest which it gave him in com- 
pliance with Swift’s recommendations. The Dean 
does not seem to have approved or shared the 
resentment of his friend Pope against Mr Tickell, 
but maintained an intimate and friendly inter- 
course with him till his death. * 

From these studies and amusements the Dean 
•was roused in the year 1720, and again appeared 
on the stage as a political writer, no longer, in- 
indeed, the advocate and apologist of a minis- 
try but the undaunted and energetic defender 
of the rights of an oppressed people. No na- 
tion ever needed more a patriotic defender than 
Ireland at this period. The portion of pros- 
perity which she had enjoyed under the prin- 
ces of the House of Stuart, had been interrup- 
ted by a civil war, the issue of which sent the 
flower of her native gentry, as well as her best 
and bravest soldiers, into foreign exile. The Ca- 
tholic part of the community laboured under 
disqualifications of various kinds, and, above all. 


* By the obliging communication of Major Tickell, the de-. 
scendant and representative of the poet, this edition is enlarge 
ed by several letters which passed between Swift and his an- 
cestor. 
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under a suspicion of disaffection, the most insur- 
mountable incapacity of all. They sought their 
safety in remaining quiescent, well aware that 
every complaint originating with them would be 
construed into the murmurs of rebellion. The 
Irish protestants, or, as Swift himself loves to term 
them, the English settled in Ireland, were di- 
vided among themselves into Whigs and Tories, 
Churchmen and Dissenters, and an hundred les- 
ser factions, fomented by petty political lead- 
ers, who found their interest in dissensions, which 
raised them into notice and consequence. Eng-* 
land, whose councils have been sometimes too 
easily swayed by a narrow-souled and short- 
sighted mercantile interest, availed herself of the 
unhappy state of the sister kingdom, to degrade 
her into a subdued province, instead of strength- 
ening the empire by elevating her into an inte- 
gral part. The power of legislating for Ireland was 
assumed by the English Parliament, though con- 
trary to principle and precedent ; and it was so ex- 


Nothing is more remarkable m all Swift’s writings than 
bis anxiety to draw a line between the native Irish and the 
English settled in Ireland, Sec the Drapier’s Letters, YoL X, 
p. 187, also Vol. XIX. p. 181, and other passages of his works. 
Swift, patriot as he was, was prejudiced on this subject by 
birth, and by his situation as a dignitary of the Protestant 
church. But it was also prudent to make such a distinctiong 
to avoid the clamour agamst papists and jacobiteso 
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ercised, as to fetter, as far as possible, the commerce 
of the kingdom, and render it subordinate to, and 
dependent upon that of England. The statutes of 
lOth and 1 !th William III, prohibited the expor- 
tation of all Irish woollen goods, excepting into 
England and Wales, and thus, at once, ruined the 
woollen manufactories of Ireland, worth upwards 
of an annual million, and drove the staplers into a 
smuggling trade with France, by which the Irish 
wool was exported to that country, to the great 
benefit of the manufactures recently established in 
Picardy. Ireland did not want patriots to state 
these grievances. Molyneux, the friend of Locke, 
and of liberty, published, in 1698# “ The case of 
Ireland’s being bound by acts of Parliament in 
England stated in which he shewed, with great 
force, that the right of legislation, of which Eng- 
land made so oppressive an use, was neither justi- 
fied by the plea of conquest, purchase, or precedent, 
and was onl}’^ submitted to from incapacity of ef- 
fectual resistance. The temper of the English 
House of Cnminons did not brook this remon- 
strance. It W 2 LS unanimously voted, that these 
bold and pernicious assertions were calculated to 
shake the subordination and dependence of Ire- 
land, as united and annexed for ever to the crown 
of England ; and the vote of the House was follow- 
ed by an address to the Queen, complaining that, 
although the Woollen trade was the staple manu- 
facture of England, over which her legislature 
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was accustomed to watch with the utmost care, 
yet Ireland, which was dependant upon, and pro- 
tected by England, not contented with the linen 
manufacture, the liberty whereof w'as indulged to 
her, presumed also to apply her credit and capi- 
tal to the weaving of her own wool into woollen 
cloths, to the great detriment of England, &c. 
he. he. Not a voice was raised in the British 
House of Commons, to contradict maxims equal- 
ly impolitic and tyrannical, and which were much 
more worthy of the monopolizing corporation of 
some peddling borough, than of the enlightened 
senate of a free people. In acting upon these 
commercial restrictions, wrong was heaped upon 
wrong, and insult was added to injury, with this 
advantage on the side of the aggressors, that they 
could intimidate the injured people of Ireland in- 
to silence, by raising, to drown every complaint, 
the cry of rebel and of Jacobite. 

These evils Swift beheld with all the natural ar- 
dour of a disposition which rose in opposition to 
tyranny. “ Do not,” said he to Delany, “ the 
corruptions and villanies of men eat your flesh 
and exhaust your spirits. ”* The fire, in the 
words of the inspired writer, burned within him, 
and, in 1720, he gave vent to his indignation in the 


* Delany having replied in the negative, ‘‘ Why,” answer- 
ed the Dean in a fnry, “ How can you help it?” “ Because 
I am commanded to the contrary," rejoined his friend,— “ fret 
not thyself because of the ungodly.’’ 
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short treatise, entitled, “ A Proposal for the uni- 
versal Use of Irish Manufactures, &c. utterly re- 
jecting and renouncing every thing wearable 
that comes from England.” * in appreciating the 
courage of Swift in recommending a measure so 
obnoxious to the principles upon which Ireland 
had hitherto been governed, we must remember 
he was himself a marked and even a proscribed 
man, intimately connected with the measures of 
that minister, whose period of power was now 
usually termed the worst of times. The system 
of non-importation, which he recommends as a 
just retort upon the engrossing spirit of Eng- 
lish commerce, was likely to excite hatred and 
alarm among the powerful bodies, who, from self- 
interest or prepossession, took an interest in the 
monopoly ; and there were unfortunately both 
judges and,, courts of justice with whom that 
alarm would have fearful influence. And all 
these risks Swift was contented to incur, for the 
sake of a country to wdiich he came as to a land of 
banishment j which had received him with pub- 
lic expressions of insult and contumely ; and to 
which, on every occasion, he expressed a rooted 
aversion. He incurred them also without the pos- 
sibility of any other reward than attends the con- 
science of a patriot who has discharged his duty. 

The storm which he had dared, was not long 


« Vol. VII. p. 15. 
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of bursting. It was intimated to Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice Whitshed by “ a person in great office,” that 
Swift’s pamphlet was written for the purpose of 
setting the two kingdoms at variance, and it was 
recommended that the printer should be prose- 
cuted with the uttermost rigour. Whitshed was 
not a person to neglect such a hint; and the argu- 
ments of government were so successful, that the 
grand juries of the county and city presented the 
Dean’s tract as a seditious, factious, and virulent 
libel. Waters the printer was seized, and forced to 
give great bail. But upon his trial, the jury, though 
some pains had been bestowed in selecting them, 
brought him in not guilty; and it was not until 
they were worn out by the threats of the lord 
chief-justice, who detained them eleven hours, 
and sent them out nine times to reconsider their 
verdict, that they at length, reluctantly, left the 
matter in his hands, by a special verdict. But 
the measures of Whitshed were too violent to he 
of real service to the government. Mens’ minds 
revolted against his iniquitous conduct, and the 
trial of the verdict was deferred from term to term 
until the arrival of the Duke of Grafton, the lord- 
lieutenant. A noli prosequi was then granted, 
which left the advantage, if not the honour of 
victory, with Swift and the patriots of Ireland. 
He failed not to improve it; for, as a victorious 
general sends off his light troops in pursuit of a 
routed enemy, he persecuted Lord Chief-Justice 
Whitshed, and Godfrey Boate, a Judge of the 
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King’s Bench, who had also distinguished him- 
self in the trial of the printer, by such an unrelent- 
ing train of lampoons and epigrams, as at once 
made his satirical powers dreaded, and excited, 
against the offenders and their memory, the odi- 
um which their conduct had deservedly excited. 

The proposal of a National Bank next alarmed 
the vigilance of the Dean. This scheme, how- 
ever useful when the principles of commercial 
credit are established and understood, was made 
at a time when chimerical schemes of every pos- 
sible kind were circulated in such abundance, as 
if it liad been the intention of the projectors to 
gage the utmost extent of human credulity. Not 
only were public trading companies proposed for 
the most ridiculous and extravagant purposes, as 
introducing the breed of asses, (which seems to 
have been unnecessary at that period,) sweeping 
the streets, maintaining bastard children, &c. but 
one ingenious projector actually obtained sub- 
scriptions to a large extent, and some advance in 
ready money upon each, for a project, the object 
of which he declined to explain farther, than by 
promising a return to the adventurers of cent, per 
cent. At such a crisis, and when the petition to 
parliament for a Bank was but supported by a few 
obscure stock-jobbers, Swift saw it could only 
produce national disappointment and distress, and 
wrote three or four satirical essays, burlesquing 
the proposal itself, and ridiculing those who had 
subscribed to it. The Irish parliament being of 
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the Dean's opinion, the project was rejected in 
the ensuing se^sion.'^' 

The execution of one Eliiston, a noted street- 
robber, gave Swift an opportunity of exercising 
that remarkable versatility of composition by 
which he could assume any character which he 
chose to personate. The effect of this piece 
was to put an end, for many years, to the practice 
of street robbery; for, being received as genuine 
by the companions of tlie sufferer,^ they really 
believed, as there asserted, that he had left a list 
of their names to be proceeded against, if they 
did not relinquish their evil courses f Some other 
trifles were published by the Dean about this 
time, and in general the eyes of the people of 
Ireland began to be turned towards him as one 
who was not likely to be silent in asserting her 
rights. But his opposition to 'W’ood’sproject raised 
him at once to the summit of popularity, and forms 
one of the most remarkable points in his history. 

There being a deficiency of copper coinage in 
Ireland, the King, in granted to William 

Wood, upon certain conditions, the patent right 
of coining halfpence and farthings to the extent 
of L. 108 , 000 , to be current in that kingdom. 
Abstractedly, there could be no objection to this 
mode of supplying the want of copper, provid- 
ing the coinage was of proper weight and qua- 
lity. But the patent had been obtained in what 


* Vol. Vli. p, SI. 


i Vol. VII. p. 64 . 
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may be termed a surreptitious manner, through 
the influence of the Duchess of Kendal, the 
mistress of George I. to whom Wood had pro- 
mised a share of the profits. It was passed with- 
out consulting either the lord-lieutenant or privy- 
council of Ireland; and, in devolving upon an ob- 
scure individual the right of exercising one of 
the highest privileges of the crown, the digni- 
ty of the kingdom was disgracefully compro- 
mised. The Irish parliament felt the insult, and 
caught the alarm ; and the family of Broderick, 
then almost the chief of the Whig interest, from 
conviction, or from dislike to the lord-lieute- 
nant, or from a mixture of these motives, threw 
their weight into the scale of opposition, and, 
by their countenance, secured those who made 
it from the charge of disaffection. While the 
struggle was impending, the voice of Swift 
was heard in the celebrated Drapier’s Letters, — 
strong in argument, and brilliant in humour, but 
unequalled in the address with which those argu- 
ments are selected, and that humour applied. It 
cannot be supposed that he really considered 
Wood’s project, simply and abstractedly, as of a 
ruinous, or even dangerous tendency. There was, 
doubtless, a risk of abuse ; but, setting that apart, 
the supply of copper money which it provided 
was advantageous, and even necessary to Ireland. 
Nor was the hazard of Wood’s misusing the patent 
so great, but what might easily be guarded against. 
The halfpence of William Wood were remarkably 
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handsome, and well executed, as appears from the 
engraving prefixed to this section, the gift <sf the 
learned Dr Hill of Dublin to the editor: and they 
were proved bv the experiments at the Mint under 
the direction of Sir Isaac Newton, to equal, or ex- 
ceed in weight, purity and value, coins of the same 
denomination in England. Fhat the coinage was 
exposed to be counterfeited, is an evil incidental to 
current money of every description ; but precau- 
tions were taken that the patentee himself should 
not lower its value, by the nomination of a comp- 
troller on the part of the crown, to inspect and as- 
say from time to time the copper, whether coin- 
ed or uncoined. It may be doubtful whether, in 
the abstract, a more economical and unexception- 
able mode of supplying the acknowledged want of 
copper money in Ireland, could have been de- 
vised by government. 

But, as already hinted, the danger and disho- 
nour of the measure lay in its application to i re- 
land in its existing state. Within the last thirty 
years, repeated and o^jpressive steps had been 
taken to reduce this ancient kingdom, though 
still retaining the outward insignia of national le- 
gislation and sovereignty, into the condition of a 
conquered province, bound by the acts of the 
British Parliament, where she had neither friend, 
patron, nor representative .* The aphorism that 


* And all this in despite, not only of national law and rea-- 
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Ireland was, and ought to be dependent on Bri- 
tain in this servile sense, had not onlj been loud- 
ly pronounced, with a denunciation of vengeance 
against those who should dare to deny it, but it 
had been already acted upon. Ireland was sub- 
jected to a commercial slavery, which left neither 
her credit, her commodities, nor her havens at 
her ovvn disposal ; and how long the civil and do- 
mestic freedom of her people might be spared, 
was a question which seemed to depend on the mo- 
deration of those who usurped the right of being 
her legislators. Such was the condition of the 
kingdom when Wood’s scheme was brought for- 
ward ; a measure, therefore, of far less importance 
in its real merit, than as it necessarily involved the 
grand question of the servitude or independence of 
Ireland. Tiiat the king should, without the con- 
sent either of the Irish parliament or privy-coun- 
cil, delegate a branch of his prerogative to a pri- 
vate projector, give as it were in farm to an ordi- 
nary contractor or mechanic, the exercise of a pri- 
vilege wdiich has, in every country, been deemed 
a peculiar and unalienable attribute of regal 
power, indicated such a contempt for the very form 
of independence, that, where decency was so little 


soUjbut of the express maxim adopted so early as the reign of 
Richard III. Hibernia habet parllamentum et faciimt leges : 
€t nostra staiuta mn ligant eos quia non mitlunt wmies {fd 
parUamentum* 
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consulted, the patriots of Ireland were justified in 
ri'.'-.'i'., consequences still more fatal, and 
more arbitr.'.ry. The language of Wood himself, 
who imprudently boasted of his favour with Wal- 
pole, and ihrealened that his coin’ should be im- 
pos!- d upon the Irish by force if rejected upon fair 
terms, was at once irritating and alarming. The 
formality of a vice-regal court, the supposed repre- 
sentative of majesty, and depositary of the execu- 
tive power in Ireland,wouid only in future be neces- 
sary to hold levees, and give birth-day balls, tvhile 
the essential exercise of the royal prerogative might 
be exercised in England, or leased out by whole- 
sale to adventurers and projectors, wdth power to 
them, like the farmers-general of France, to call in 
military assistance where opposition required il. 
Thus, deprived alike of the power of making and 
of executing her own laws, the kingdom must 
have remained, mocked with the semblance of a 
court, aParlianient, and a free government, forms, 
serving only to irritate the people with the recol- 
lection of the rights which W’ere no longer protect- 
ed or enforced. Such was the state of Ireland; 
and the inference which might fairly be drawn 
from the disrespectful and unceremonious manner 
in which the sovereign’s right of coinage was ex- 
ercised in the case of William Wood. But to 
have proclaimed this truth, would have been con- 
strued into a misdemeanour, little short of high 
treason ; and Swift had in recollection the example 
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of Molyneux, as well as his own narrow escape on 
the publication of his Proposal for encouraging 
Irish Manufactures. He took his ground, there- 
fore, with infinite address and caution, and con- 
fined himself, in opening the controversy, to the 
objections which applied to Wood’s project in de- 
tail, cautiously veiling the grand question of na- 
tional right, which was necessarily involved in the 
discussion. 

The first three letters of M.B., Drapier in Dublin, 
dwell, therefore, upon arguments against Wood’s 
halfpence, derived from their alleged inferiority in 
weight and value, and the indifferent or suspicious 
character of the projector himself. These argu- 
ments, also, had the advantage of being directly 
applicable to the grosser apprehensions of the 
“ tradesmen, shopkeepers, farmers, and country 
people,” to whom they are professedly addressed. 
Such persons, though incapable of understanding, 
or being moved by the discussion of a theoretical 
national right, could well comprehend, that the 
pouring into Ireland a quantity of copper coin- 
age, alleged to be so base in denomination, that 
twelve pence were not intrinsically worth more 
than a penny, must necessarily drain the country 
of gold and silver, and occasion great individual 
loss, as well as national distress. The bitter and 
satirical passages against Wood himself were also 
well adapted to the taste of the vulgar, whose cal- 
lous palate is peculiarly excited by the pungency 
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of personal satire. Whether Swift himself be- 
lieved the exaggerated reports which his tracts 
circulated concerning the baseness of the coin^ 
and the villainy of the projector, ive have no 
ineaiis of discovering. Once satisfied of the ge- 
neral jubtice of his cause^ he may have deemed 
himself at liberty to plead it by such arguments 
as were most likely to afford it support, without 
rigid examination of their individual validity, or^ 
(wdiich is more likely,) like most warm dispu- 
tants, he maj^ himself have received, with eager 
failii, averments so necessary to the success of 
his plan. But it is certain, thab these first 
three letters, the king, the minister, the mistress, 
and the British privy-council, are not mentioned, 
or treated with studied respect ; v/hile the wdtole 
guilt and evil of the scheme are imputed to the 
knavery of Yvhlliam Wood, who, from an obscure 
ironmonger, had become an avaricious and un- 
principled projector, ready and eager to ruin the 
vrhole kingdom of Ireland, in order to secure an 
exorbitant profit to himself. 

The ferment produced by^ a statement so open 
to the comprehension, and so irritating to the 
feelings of the nation at large, became unspeak- 
ably formidable. Both the Irish houses of Par- 
liament joined in addressing the Crown against 
Wood s scheme. Parties of all denominations, 
wdiether religious or political, for once united in 
expressing their abhorrence of the detested half- 

VOL. n T 
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pence. The tradesmen to whom the coin was 
consigned refused to receive them, and endea- 
voured, by public advertisement, to remove the 
scandal of being concerned in the accursed traffic. 
Even Wood’s near relatives w'ere compelled to 
avert public indignation by disavowing all con- 
cern with his contract.* Associations were 
formed for refusing their currency ; and these ex- 


^ See the advertiseraent of John and Daniel Molj/neux, iron- 
mongerSj (Vol. VII. p. 161.) ; one of whom I take to have 
been Wood’s brother-in-law. Ibid. p. S95. The following 
is a similar disclamation now before me : 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Whereas I Thomas Handjj of Meath Street, Dublin, did 
receive by the last packet, from a person in London, to whom I 
am an entire stranger, bills of lading for eleven casks of Wood’s 
halfpence, shipped at Biislol, and consigned to me by the said 
person on his onn proper account, of which I had not the least 
notice until I received the said bills of lading. 

Now I 5 the said Thomas Handy, being highly sensible of 
the duty and regard which every honest man owes to his coun. 
try and to his fellow-subjects, do hereby declare, that 1 will 
not be concerned, directly or indirectly, in cnteiing, landing, 
importing, receiving, or uttering any of the said Wood’s hali- 
peiicc, for that I am fully convinced, as well from the addresses 
of both houses of Parliament, as otherwise, that the importing 
and uttering the said halfpence will be destructive to this na- 
tion, and prejudicial to his Majesty^s revenue. 

And of this my resolution I gave notice by letter to the per- 
son who sent me the bills of Jading, the very day I received 
them, and have sent back the said bills to him. 

Tno, Handy* 


Dublin, S9th August J724P’ 
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tended from the wealthy corporation of Dublin 
down to the hawkers and errand-boys, who an- 
nounced to their employers, that they would not 
receive nor offer in change Wood’s drossy half- 
pence, since they could “ neither get news, ale, 
tobacco, nor brandy for such cursed stuff.” The 
matter being thus adopted by the mob, they pro- 
ceeded, according to their usual custom, made 
riotous processions, and burned the unfortunate 
projector in effigy. In short, such was the state 
of the public mind, that it was unsafe for any one 
to be supposed favourable to Wood’s project. 
Swift, finding the people in a disposition so fa- 
vourable for the maintaining their rights, did not 
suffer their zeal to cool for lack of fuel. Not sa- 
satisbed with writing, he preached against Wood’s 
halfpence. One of his sermons is preserved, and 
bears the title “ On doing good.” It verifies his 
own account, that he preached not sermons, but 
political pamphlets.^ At his instigation, also, the 
the grand jury, and principal inhabitants of the 
liberty of St Patrick’s, joined in an association 
for refusing this odious coin.f Besides the cele- 


* Vol VIL p, 161. 

f Dublin, Aug. 20, 1724. 

This day, the grand jury, and the rest of the inhabitants of 
the libcity of Ihe Dean and Chapter of St Patrick's, Dublin, 
attended the Dean of St Patrick’s with the foUo'wing declara* 
tion, which they read to him, and desired that he would give 
orders to have it published. 
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brated Drapier’s letters^ he supplied the hawkers 
with a variety of ballads and prose satires^ sea- 
soned with all the billerness and pungency of 
his wit, directing the popular indignation against 
the contractor, wdthoiit sparing some very intelli- 
gible iiiLiendos against his patrons and abbettors 
in England.^ By such means the timid were en- 


The Declaration of the Grand- Jury, and the rest of the 
bitants of the Liberty of the Dean and Chapter of St Pa«« 
trick’s, Dublin. 

We, the grand-jury and other inhabitants of the liberty oC 
the Dean and Chapter of St Patrick’s, Dublin, whose names aro 
underwriiten, do unanimously declare and determine, that we 
never will recene or pay any of the halfpence or fartlungs al- 
ready coined, or that shall hereafter be coined by one William 
W ood, being not obliged by law to receive the same ; because 
we are thoroughly con\inced by the addresses of botii houses of 
Parliament, as well as by that of his Majesty’s most hoiioiir- 
^ able privy-council, and by the universal opinion of the x'iliole 
kingdom, that the currency of the said halfpence and farthings 
would soon deprive us of all onrgoid and silver, and therefore 
be of the most destructive consequence to the trade and ncifarc 
of the nation.” 

^ The present edition contains several of these pieces, not 
before published, particularly 
Tom Punsibi’s (/. e, Sheridan’s) Dream, Vol. X, p. 190. 
Wood’s Confession to the Mob. Ibidem^ p. ^01. 

A first and second Letter from a Friend to the Right Ho- 
nourable . (Lord Chief Justice Whitshed.) 

Ibidem^ p. 201. 

The following three tracts are printed in the Appendix to 
this volume. No» VI. 
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couraged, the doubtful confirmed, the audacious 
inflamed, and the attention of the public so ri- 


A Letter to William Wood, Esq. from his only Friend ia 

Ireland, 

A Letter to William Wood from a Member of that Society 
of Men in derision called Quakers, 

Woods revised ; or a short Defence of his Proceedings ia 
London^ Bristol, &c, in reference to the Kingdom of Ire- 
land. 1725. 

The true State of the Case between the Kingdom of Ireland 
on the one part^ and Mr William Wood of the other 
part. By a Protestant of Ireland. 

Of the poetical pieces in this controversy, the following^ 
believed to be from Swift’s pen, are, for the first time, re- 
printed, from hawkers’ copies or broadsides, as they are 
called. 

Epigram, in answer to the Dean’s Verses on his own Deaf- 
ness. Yol, X, p. 491. 

Verses addressed to the Citizens, and signed M. B, 

An excellent Song upon the Grand Jury. 

Upwards of fifty excellent Verses in addition to the Serious 
Poem upon WTiiiam Wood.’’ IbicL p. 485. — They seem 
to have been omitted in the Dean’s works on account of 
their refiecting on the Duchess of Kendal, and were re- 
trieved from the original broadside. 

Besides the tracts in prose, and satires in verse, which the 
Dean poured out in such profusion, the following, and probaby 
many other pieces, appeared, by difi'ereat hands* 

PROSE. 

Considerations on the Attempts made to pass Wood’s Coin. 

Reasons, shewing the Necessity the People of Ireland are 
under to refuse Wood’s Coinage. 

Both reprinted in the first collected edition of the Drapier’s 
Letters* 
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vetted to the discussion, that it was no longer 
shocked at the discussion of the more delicate 
questions which it involved; and the viceroy and 
his advisers complained that any proposition, 
however libellous and treasonable, was now pub- 
lished without hesitation, and perused without 
horror, providing that Wood and his halfpence 
could be introduced into the tract. The Duke of 
Grafton (then lord-lieutenant,) found himself un- 


Some Considerations on the Attempts made to pass Mr 
Wood’s Brass Money in Ireland. By a Lover of his 
Country, Four pages folio. 1724. 

A Creed for an Irish Commoner, A broadside. 

A Letter from the Right Honourable , to the Reverend 

N. N. — Noticed in a subsequent note. Broadside. 

Seasonable Advice to M. Bo Drapier, occasioned by his Let- 
ter to the Right Honourable the Lord Viscount Moles- 
worth ; also hereafter mentioned. Broadside. 

VERSE. 

A true Character of the Wooden Monster, Arch-enemy to 
Ireland. By no Friend to William Wood. 

To draw a tinker, esquiie, and an ape, 

With lively strokes, deformity, and shape, &c. 

Remarks upon the Report of the Committee of the Lords 
of his Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy-council, in 
relation to Mr Wood’s Halfpence. By Samuel OwenSj 
Locksmith. Broadside. 

Vulcan, my Muse, to me describe 
Hibernia’s case, without a bnbe, &c. 

A New Poem, ascribed to the Honourable the Gentlemen of 
the late Grand Jury, Broadside. 

As shipwieck’d passengers, when got to shore, 

One time rejoice, &c. 
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able to stem the popular torrent ; and it became 
evident, that the scheme, if enforced, would occa- 
sion a civil war. 

In this emergency Walpole was not wanting 
to himself. His first object was, if possible, to ap- 
pease the general ferment, by such a composition, 
as to the extent of the proposed issue of coin, as 
would leave unquestioned the assumed right to ut- 
ter it. He therefore endeavoured to let the scheme 
drop gradually, by a proclamation which limited 
the issue of halfpence to L. 40,000 instead of 
L. 108,000. And when this failed, he contrived, 
by a bold turn of political intrigue, to impose the 
task of inforcing Wood’s project, and subduing 
the discontent of the Irish, upon a rival states- 
man, who was supposed to have had no small 
share in obstructing the one, and fomenting the 
other. This was the celebrated Lord Carteret, 
then secretary of state, learned, accomplished, 
eloquent, ambitious, and a personal favourite of 
his sovereign. He had maintained a war of in- 
trigue in the interior of the cabinet, against Wal- 
pole, and his brother-in-law, Townsend ; and by 
caballing with the Brodericks, and furnishing, it 
was said, the private history of the mode in which 
Wood’s patent was obtained, he had greatly en- 
couraged the discontents of Ireland, trusting that 
all the odium would be imputed to Walpole. But 
his interest in the cabinet gradually sunk before that 
of his rival, who unable, perhaps, to remove Carte- 
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ret entirely from office, enjoyed the refined revenge 
of sending him to Ireland as lord-lieutenant, in the 
room of the Duke of Grafton, with the injunction 
of carrying on Wood’s project if it were possible ; 
but otherwise with permission to drop it, by the 
suspension or surrender of the patent. But ere 
Carteret arrived on the scene, to extinguish the 
fire which he himself had fanned, the discussion 
had begun to assume its real cha,racter. 

It was now obvious, from the temper of Ireland, 
that the true point of difference between the coun- 
tries might safely be brought before the public. 
In the Drapier’s fourth letter, accordingly. Swift 
boldly treats of the royal prerogative, of the almost 
exclusive employment of natives of England in 
places of trust and emolument in Ireland; of the 
dependency of that kingdom upon England, and 
the power assumed, contrary to truth, reason, and 
justice, of binding her by the laws of a Parliament 
in which she had no representation. It is boldly af- 
firmed, (though in terms the most guarded,) that 
the revolutions of England no farther affected Ire- 
land, than as they were consonant to freedom and 
liberty; and that, should an insurrection fix a new 
prince on the throne of the sister kingdom, the 
Irish might still lawfully resist his possessing him- 
self of theirs. The threats of the English ministers 
to enforce the currency of W^ood’s halfpence by 
violent measures, are next alluded to ; and the 
Drapier concludes this part of his reasoning in 

3 
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follo'.viiiGC yerv iiiarlied passaw : The re- 

medyis wholly in your own bauds, a,uJ, therefore, 
I have digressed a liule, in order to refresh and 
continue that spirit so seasonably raised among 
you, and to let you see, that, by the laws of God, 
of Nature, of Nations, and of your Country, 
you ARE, and ought to be as free a people as 
your brethren in England.” 

This tract pressed at once upon the real merits 
of the questior. at is^ue, and the alarm was instant- 
ly taken by the English government. The ne- 
cessity of supporting their domination devolved 
upon Carteret, who was just landed; and, accord- 
ingly, a proclamation was issued, oiiering L. 300 
reward for the discovery of the author of the Dra- 
pier’s fourth letter, described as a wicked and 
malicious pamphlet, containing several seditious 
and scandalous passages, highly reflecting upon 
his majesty and hi? ministers, and tending to 
alienate the aiiections of his good subjects ia 
England and Ireland from each otlier. Harding, 
the printer of the Drapier’s Letters, was thrown 
into prison, and a prosecution directed against 
him, at the instance of the Crown. Swift, bold in 
the merit of his cause, and in the support of tlie 
people, was not to be appalled by this menacing 
procedure : He went to the levee of the lord-lieu- 
tenant, burst through the circle with which he was 
surrounded, and, in a firm and stern voice, de- 
manded of Lord Carteret the meaning of these se- 
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verities against a poor industrious tradesman, who 
had published two or three papers, designed for 
the good of his country. Carteret, to whom 
Swift was personally w'ell-known, and who could 
have no doubt of his being the author of the Dra- 
pier’s Letters, evaded the expostulation, by an 
apt and elegant quotation from Virgil : 

Res dura, et regni noTitas, me talia cogunl 
Moliri.— — ~- 

The courtly circle, astounded at the daring 
conduct of Swift, were delighted and reassured by 
the lord-lieutenant*s presence of mind and urba- 
nity. 

Two other anecdotes occurred, which served 
to shew the bold, stern, and uncompromsing 
temper of the Dean. The first is well-known: 
A servant, named Robert Blakeley, w'hom he 
intrusted to copy out, and convey to the press 
the Drapier’s Letters, chanced one evening to 
absent himself without leave. His master charg- 
ed him with treachery, and, upon his exculpa- 
tion, insisted that at least he neglected his du- 
ties as a servant, because he conceived his mas- 
ter was in his power. “ Strip your livery,” he 
commanded, “ begone from the Deanery instant- 
ly, and do the worst to revenge yourself that you 
dare do.” The man retired more grieved that his 
master doubted his fidelity, than moved by this 

harsh treatment. He was replaced at the inter- 

1 
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cession of Stella; and Swift afterwards reward- 
ed his fidelity, by the office of verger in the 
cathedral of St Patrick’s. The other anecdote 
bears, that while Harding was in jail, Swift ac- 
tually visited him in the disguise of an Irish 
country clown, or spalpeen. Some of the prin- 
ter’s family or friends, who chanced to visit him at 
the same time, were urging him to earn his own 
release, by informing against the author of the 
Drapier’s Letters. Harding replied steadily, that 
he would rasher peri.sh in jail before he would be 
guilty of such treachery and baseness. All this 
passed in Swift’s presence, who sat beside them in 
silence, and heard, with apparent indilference, a 
discussion which miglit be said to involve his ruin. 
He came and departed without being known to 
any one but Harding. 

When the bill against the printer of the Drapier’s 
Letters was about to be presented to the grand- ju- 
ry, Swift addressed to that body a paper, entitled 
“ Seasonable Advice,” exhorting them to remem- 
ber the story of the league made by the wolves 
with the sheep, on condition of their parting with 
their shepherds and mastiffs, after which they ra- 
vaged the flock at pleasure. A few spirited verses 
addressed to the citizens at large, and enforcing 
similar topics, are subscribed by the Drapier’s 
initials, and are doubtless Swift’s own composi- 
tion. Alluding to the charge that he had gone 
too far in leaving the discussion of Wood’s pro- 
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ject to treat of the alleged dependence of Ireland, 
he concludes in these lines : 

If, tlicn, oppression has not quite subdu’d. 

At once, your prudence and your gratitude ; 

If you yourselves conspire not your undoing. 

And don’t deserve, and won’t draw down your rain ^ 
If yet to virtue you have some pretence ; 

If ycl you arc not lost to common sense, 

Assisi your patriot in your own defence. 

That stupid cant, He went too far, despise. 

And know, that to be brave is to be wise : 

Think how he struggled for your liberty. 

And give him freedom, whilst yourselves are free. 

At the same time was circulated the memorable 
and apt quotation from scripture, by a Quaker : — - 
“ And the people said unto Saul, shall Jonathan 
die, who has wrought this great salvation in Is- 
rael ? God forbid : As the Lord livetli, there shall 
not one liair of his head fall to the ground ; for 
he hath wrought with God this day. So the peo- 
ple rescued Jonathan that he died not.'’^ Thus 
admonished by verse, law, and Scripture, the 
grand jury assembled. It was in vain that the 
same Lord Chief- Justice Whitshed, who had caus- 
ed the Dean’s former tract to be denounced as 
seditious, and procured a verdict against the print- 
er, exerted himself strenuously upon this similar 


* See the whole address, Vol. X. 

+ I. Samuel, chap, xiv, 54th verse. 
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occasion. The hour of intimidation was passed, 
and the graud-juiy, conscious of what the coun- 
try expected from them, brought in a verdict of 
ignoramus upon the bill. Whitshed, after de- 
manding, unconstitutionally, and with indecorous 
violence, the reasons of tlieir verdict, could only 
gratify his impotent resentment like his prototype 
Scroggs, on a similar occasion, by dissolving the 
grand-jury. They returned into the mass of ge- 
neral society, honoured and thanked, for the part 
which they inad acted, and the chief-jiist'ce, on 
the contrary, was execrated for his arbitrary con- 
duct. Such means v/ould injure a good cause, 
and, unless supported by tyrannical force, can 
never prop a bad one. The next graarl-jury 
of the county and city oT Dublin presented Wood’s 
scheme as a fraud and imposition on the public. 


See tuo spirited letters addressed to Iiini, probaldy hj 
tlic Dean’s fnend and legal adviser, Robert Lii^dsay, whose 
counsel lie had used during tUe whole controversy, — Vol, Vil. 
p. 201. And he received another broad hint of his unconsti- 
tutional proceeding, by publication of the llesolations of the 
House of Commons in 1680, deckring the discharging of a 
grand-jury before the end of the term, or assizes, arbitrary, 
illegal, and destructive to public justice. Ibid. p. 200. There 
is room to believe, that his death, which speedily followed, 
w^as hastened by the various alFronts winch w'cra heaped upon 
him. See Boulter’s Letters. But Swift w’as determined to 
gibbet his very memory, and vindicates himself for doing so, 
Vol. VIL p. S73. 
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and omitted not to express their gratitude to'those 
patriots by whom it had been exposed- Three 
other Drapier’s letters were published by Swift, 
not only in order to follow up his victory, but for 
explaining more decidedly the cause in which it 
had been won. The fifth letter is addressed to 
L(»rd Molesworth, and has for its principal object 
a justification of the former letters, and a charge 
of oppression and illegality, founded upon the 
proceedings against the author and printer. The 
sixth letter is addressed to Lord Chancellor Mid- 
dleton, who strenuously opposed Wood’s project, 
and resigned his office in consequence of the dis- 
pleasure of the court being expressed on account 
of such resistance. It is written in the Dean’s 
person, who pleads the cause of the Drapier, and, 
from several passages, does not appear anxious to 
conceal this identity. This also relates chiefly to 
the conduct of Whitshed, and the merits of the 
prosecution against Harding. The seventh let- 
ter, though last published, appears to have been 
composed shortly after the fourth. It enters 
w'idely into the national complaints of Ireland, 
and illustrates what has been already mentioned, 
that the project of Wood was onl}^ chosen as an 
ostensible and favourable point on which to make 
a stand against principles ot aggression which 
involved many queslinns of much more vital im- 
portance. This letter was not published until the 
Drapier’ ^■'papers were coHcoted into a volume. 
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Meantime Carteret yielded to the storm, — Wood’s 
patent was surrendered, — and the patentee indem- 
nified by a grant of L. 3000 yearly for tw^elve 
years. Thus victoriously terminated the first 
grand struggle for the independence of Ireland. 

The eyes of the kingdom were now turned with 
one consent on the man by whose unbending for- 
titude and pre-eminent talents this triumph was 
accomplished. The Drapier’s head became a 
sign, his portrait was engraved, woven upon 
handkerchiefs, struck upon medals, and display- 
ed in every possible manner, as the liberator 
of Ireland. A club was formed in honour of 
the patiiot, who held regular meetings to comme- 
morate Ins excellencies, study his doctrines, and 
carouse to iiis health.^ In all this. Swift’s po- 


To the Drapier^s Club we owe the first collection of the 
Drapier’s letters, published by Faulkner at their desire, under 
the following title: Fraud detected; or, the Hibernian pa- 

triot, coniaining all the Di'apier’s letters to the people of Ire- 
land on Wood’s coinage, &c. interspersed with the following 
particulars, \iz. 1. The addresses of the Lords and Commons 
of Ireland against Wood’s coin. 2. His Majesty’s answer to 
the said addresses, 3. The report of his Majesty’s most ho- 
nourable Privy-Council. 4. Seasonable aduce to the Grand 
Jury. 5. Extract of the votes of the House of Commons of 
England, upon breaking a grand jury. 6. Considerations on 
the attempts made to pass Wood’s coin, 7. Reasons shewing 
the necessity the people of Ireland are under, to refuse Wood’s 
coinage. To which are added, Prometheus, a poem. Also, a 
new poem to the Drapicr ; and the songs sung at the DrapiePs 
Club in Truck street, Dublin^ never before printed. With a 
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pularity did not probably exceed that of other pa« 
triots, who, at some decisive and critical period, 
have had the fortune to render a striking service 
to their country. Nor is i t singular that the Dean’s 
memory should, after death, be honourably and 
tenderly cherished by the nation which lie did so 
much to rescue from subjection. But the period 
between the deeds on which a patriot rests liis 
fame, and the time when they are recorded 
on his tombstone, is but rarely distinguished by 
the unclouded and steady glow of uniform po- 
pularity. History afibrds, in all countries, too 
many instances of the mutability of public 
favour, and exhibits a long list of those bene- 
factors of nations who have heard the songs 
composed in their praise turned into libellous 
parodies, and the acclamations of tiieir country- 
men exchanged for as loud ami general shouts of 
reprobation or derision. To the honour of the 
warm hearted and generous people for whom he 
exposed his safety, the sun of Swift’s popularity 


prefsice expiainiiig tlic usefulness of tbe Dubliu : Re- 

printed and sold by George Faulkner, in Pembroke Courts 
Castle Street, 17^! 5, 12iiio* 

This publication contains five songs to the honour of the 
Drapier, to which some others might be added from the broad- 
aides before the Editor, But they would only she vv^ the zeal 
and attachment of the worthy members of the Drapicr’s Club at 
Taplin’s, Truck Street, without doing any credit to their lite- 
rary talents. 
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shone unclouded even after he was incapable of 
distinguishing its radiance. While he was able 
to go abroad a thousand popular benedictions at- 
tended his steps, and if he visited a town where 
he was not usually resident, his reception resem- 
bled that of a sovereign prince. The slightest 
idea of personal danger to the dean, for by that 
title he was generally distinguished, aroused a 
whole district in his defence ; and when, on one 
occasion, Walpole meditated his arrest, his pro- 
posal was checked by a prudent friend, who in- 
quired if he could spare ten thousand soldiers to 
guard the messenger who should execute so pe- 
rilous a commission. His foibles, though of a 
kind which seem peculiarly obnoxious to the ob- 
servation and censure of the vulgar, were over- 
looked with the pious respect paid by filial af- 
fection to the imperfections of a parent. The 
governors of Ireland, from the courtly Carteret, to 
the haughty Dorset, even while disliking his po- 
litics, if not his person, saw themselves under the 
necessity of respecting his influence, and tem- 
porizing with his zeal. And as he was mourned 
in his last stage of imbecility, and followed to the 
grave by the lamentations of his people, so there 
have been few Irish authors who have not since 
that period paid to the memory of Swift that tri- 
bute of gratitude, which is so peculiarly his due. 
One of the latest, as well as the most eloquent 
panegyrics which has decorated his monument, 

VOL. I, y 
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occurs in “ A Sketch of the State of Ireland, past 
and present,” published in 1810. With the just 
and concise character of the Dean of St Patrick’s, 
viewed as an Irish patriot, we close the present 
section. 

On this gloom one luminary rose, and Ire- 
land worshipped it with Persian idolatry ; her 
true patriot — her first, almost her last. Sagacious 
and intrepid — he saw, he dared ; above suspicion 
he was trusted ; above envy, he was beloved ; a- 
bove rivalry he was obeyed. His wisdom was 
practical and prophetic — remedial for the present, 
warning for the future ; he first taught Ireland 
that she might cease to be a despot. But he 
was a churchman. His gown impeded his course, 
and entangled his efforts, — guiding a senate, or 
heading an army, he had been more than Crom- 
well, and Ireland not less than England. As it 
was, he saved her by his courage — improved ner 
by his authority — adorned her by his talents — and 
exalted her by his fame. His mission was but 
of ten years j and fo-r ten years only did his per- 
sonal power mitigate the government ; but though 
no longer feared by the great, lie was not forgot- 
ten by the wise ; his influence, like his writings, 
has survived a century ; and the foundations of 
whatever prosperity we have since erected, are 
laid in the disinterested and magnanimous patriot- 
ism of Swift.” 
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SECTION VI. 

Szcijt 7^etires to Quika — His friendship for Sheridan — 'He 
visits Efigland — Has cm audience of IValpole — Becomes 
Inozcn at the Prince of Hales s court — Returns to He- 
land and publishes Gullivers Travels — He revisits Eng- 
land — And is recalled by Htellas indisposition — Her death 
« — Swift breaks zoitli the Court and minister — His writ- 
ings on Irish affairs — He quarrels with Lord Allen-—’ 
Is intimate with Carteret — A letter is forged in his name 
to the Queen — His Miscellaneous Prose Writings about 
this period — His poems — His residence at G os ford with 
Sir Arthur Acheson, and the V erses which zoere written 
they e, 

"V\^HEN Wood's project appeared to be on the 
verge of being abandoned, Swift, as if desirous of 
escaping from the popular applause which hailed 
him from every quarter, retreated with Mrs Ding- 
ley and Mrs Johnson to QLniica, a small country- 
house belonging to his intimate friend Dr Sheri- 
dan, in a wild and sequestered situation, aoout 
seven miles from the town of Kells* In t]iis re- 
tirement, w here the want of accommodation be- 
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came the subject of one or tu'o'”of those pieces of 
humour, which he has called family trifles, he 
remained for several months. He seems to have 
meditated a final blow at Wood and his halfpence j 
but hearing the patent was resigned, he stopped 
the publication of the intended treatise. This was 
probably the seventh letter, which did not appear 
until the Dean’s works were collected, in 1735. 
Meanwhile the inadvertence of his friend, Sheri- 
dan, engaged him in a very troublesome affair, in 
which Swift laboured hard to protect and assist 
him. 

Dr Sheridan, highly respectable for wit, learn- 
ing, and an uncommon talent for the education of 
youth, and no less distinguished by his habits of 
abstraction and absence, and a simplicity of 
character which ill-suited with his worldly in- 
terest, had been Swift’s friend of every mood and 
of all hours, since the Dean’s final retirement into 
Ireland. A happy art of meeting and answering 
the raillery of his friend, and of writing with fa- 
cility verses upon domestic jests, or occasional 
incidents, amused Swift’s lighter moments, while 
Sheridan’s sound and extensive erudition enlight- 
ened those which were more serious. It was in his 
society that Swift renewed his acquaintance with 
classical learning, and perused the works which 
engaged his retirement. In the invitations sent 
to the Dean, Sheridan was always included j nor 

was Swift to be seen in perfect good humour, un- 

s 
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less when he made part of the company. In- 
deed, he understood ihe Dean’s temper so well, and 
knew so happily how to arrest, by some sudden 
stroke of humour, those fits of violent i rritability to 
which Swiff’s mind was liable, as his outward frame 
was to those of vertigo, that he was termed, among 
their common friends, the David who alone could 
play the evil spirit out of Saul. Swift was not 
insensible of the value of such a friend, nor un- 
willing to repay his services by every means in 
his power. His high rank and character enabled 
him to promote the flourishing state of Sheridan’s 
school, which was then the first in the kingdom. 
But the improvidence of the generous but impru- 
dent teacher, frustrated the kind intentions of his 
patron; with a wife and increasing family, his ex- 
pences kept pace wdth his income ; and Swift saw 
with regret that nothing but a removal from the 
capital would prevent his being ultimately in dis- 
tressed circumstances. With this friendly pur- 
pose, the Dean obtained from the Lord-primate 
Lindsay, an offer of the richly endowed school of 
Armagh for Sheridan. But the specious argu- 
ments of some persons who pretended to be the 
well-wishers of this unsuspicious and single- 
hearted character, prevailed upon him to decline 
this offer. He had leisure to reflect upon his folly, 
when, some years afterwards, the same individuals 
countenanced another school in opposition to 
his, and at length compelled him to abandon 
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Dublin.* But before this event took place, 
Swift had availed himself of another opportunity 
to serve him. 

Lord Carteret, notwithstanding the prosecution 
of Harding, and the proclamation offering a re- 
ward for the discovery of the Drapier, was a friend 
of Swift, and so far coincided in his political opi- 
nions, as to be a secret enemy of Walpole. Thus 
it was twice Swift’s singular fortune to have pro- 
clamations sent forth against him, under the au- 
thority of ministers, who were not only his per- 
sonal friends, but who approved in secret of the 
very treatises against wdiich their manifestoes 
were fulminated. Besides, Carteret felt that he 
had been sent to Ireland only to exercise a nomi- 
nal vice-sovereignty, while the real power was 
lodged with the Primate Boulter, and he was not 
averse to form a sort of party to balance, in some 
degree, those violent ministerialists by whom he 
was watched and surrounded. Accordingly, Swift 


* In answer to a letter in which Sheridan complains of his 
insidious friends, who lulled him asleep until they stole his 
school into the hands of a blockhead, Vol. XIX. p. 6 , Swift 
says, “ I own you have too much reason to complain of some 
friends, who, next to yourself, have done you most hurt: 
whom I still esteem and frequent, although I confess I cannot 
heartily forgive. Yet certainly the case was not merely per. 
sonal malice to you (although it had the same cftects) but a kind 
of 1 know not what job, which one of them has heartily re- 
pented.’’ I suspect Delany to be the person here indicated. 
He had no good-will to Sheridan. 

1 
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had afterwards occasion, in one of his most happ^ 
ironical compositions, to vindicate the lord-lieute- 
nant from the charge of conferring favours and 
preferments upon persons disaffected to the King’s 
government. Through the recommendation of 
Swift, and from Carteret’s own disposition to en- 
courage learning, of which he was a perfect 
judge. Dr Sheridan was named one of the lord- 
lieutenant’s chaplains, and presented with a small 
living near Cork. But alas, while thus mount- 
ed on the first round of the ladder of prefer- 
ment, he had the inadvertence to kick it from 
beneath him. When he went to Cork to be 
inducted in his living, Sheridan undertook to 
preach for Archdeacon Russell of that city, and, 
without considering that it was the anniversary of 
the accession of the House of Hanover, he selected 
a sermon, which had for the text, “ Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof.” It proved, at least, an evil 
day for Sheridan, wdio, as Swift expressed it, shot 
his fortune dead by chance-medley with this single 
text. Richard Tighe, a man, according to the 
Dean, of no great dimensions, either of body or 
mind, but mighty in zeal for the House of Hano- 
ver and protestant succession, carried the report 
full speed to the Castle of Dublin, exaggerating 
the offence, by alluding to Sheridan’s suspected 
disaffection. Swift, on the other hand, exerted 
every effort to save his friend from the too proba- 
ble consequences of this inadvertence. He ap- 
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plied to the lord-lieutenant himself, and to Mr 
Tickell, distinguished by his poems, whose friend- 
ship was a legacy from Addison to Swift, and v,'ho 
was now secretary to the lords-justicesA But 
Carteret durst not adventure to give such scandal 
to the ruling party, as the overlooking this im- 
portant misdemeanour, might have implied. She- 
ridan was therefore disgraced at the viceregal 
court, and struck from the list of chaplains. He 
was in part consoled by the generosity of Arch- 
deacon Russell, who, considering himself as hav- 
ing given occasion to his misfortune, had the mu- 
nificence to present him with the manor of Drum- 
lam, worth one hundred and fifty pounds yearly. 
But the demerits of the informer were never par- 
doned or forgotten by Swift, who made a vow, and 
kept it well, to persecute Tighe with satire, and 
never to quit him, living or dead, f 

This misfortune of Sheridan embittered the 
Dean’s residence at Quilca, which was otherwise 
agreeable. His time was chiefly spent in acting 


* See Vol. XVII. p. 36. Vol. XIX. p. 360, 
t See VoL VII. p. 4795 481, and ihe various satires against 
Tighcj entitled Mad Mullinix and Timothy, Tim and the Fa- 
tties, Tom and Dick, Dick a Maggot, Clad all in Brown, Dick’s 
Variety, Vol. X. p. 501. eisequen, ; besides repeated mention 
of him under the title of Dick Fitz-Baker and Pistoridcs, epi» 
ihets bestowed on Tighe, because he was descended from a con-^ 
tractor who supplied Oliver CromwelPs army with brcadc 
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as Sheridan'’s bailiff, overseeing his iabonrers^ and 
executing plans of improvement for the pleasure 
of surprising him when vacation permitted him to 
visit the country.^ His literary employment was 


^ Of this the younger Sheridan has recorded a Tvhiirssical 
instance. The Dean had a mind to surprise the Doctor, on his 
next visit, with some improvements made at his own expence. 
Accordingly he had a canal cut of some extent, and at the end of 
It, by transphn .iig some young trees, formed an arbour, which 
he called Stclke's bower ^ and surroonded some acres of land a* 
bout it with a diy stone wall (for tlic country afforded np Ume)j 
the maleriais of which were taken from the ground, which was 
very stony. The Dean had given strict charge to all about 
him to keep this secret, in order to surprise the Doctor on his 
arrival ; but he had in the mean time received intelligence of all 
that was going forward. On his coming to Quiica, the Dean 
took an early opportunity of walking with him carelessly to- 
ward this new scene. The Doctor seemed not to take the least 
notice of any alteration, and, with a most inflexible counte- 
nance, continued to talk of indifferent matters. Confound 
your stupidity,” said Swdft in a rage, why, you blockhead, 
don’t you see the great improvements I have been making 
here?” — Improvements, Mr Dean; why I see a long bog 
hole out of which I suppose you have cut the turf; you have 
removed some of the young trees, I think, to a worse situation ; 
as to taking the stones from the surface of the ground, I allow 
that is a useful work, as the grass will grow the better for it ; 
and placing them about the field in that form, will make it more 
easy to carry them off.” — Plague on your Irish taste,” says 
Swift ; this is just what I ought to have expected from you ; 
but neither you nor your forefathers ever made such an im- 
provemeut; nor will you be able, while you live, to do any 
thing like it,” 
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the finishing, correcting, amending, and transcrib- 
ing Gulliver’s Travels, to be published, he inti- 
mates, so soon as he could find a printer coura- 
geous enough to venture his ears. * He admitted 
Sheridan to this secret labour ; f but when Tickell 
expressed curiosity to see the treatise on which he 


The Doctor was resolved to retaliate oti the Dean the first 
opportunity. It happened when he was down there in one of 
his vacations, that the Dean was absent for a few days on a vi- 
sit elsewhere* He took this opportunity of employing a great 
number of hands to make an island in the middle of the lake^ 
where the water was twenty feet deep ; an arduous work in 
appearance, but not hard to be executed in a place abounding 
with large stones upon the surface of the ground, and where long 
heath grew everywhere in great plenty ; for by placing quanti- 
ties of those stones in large bundles of heath, the space was 
soon filled up, and a large island formed. To cover this, a suf- 
ficient quantity of earth and green sods were brought, and se« 
veral well grown osiers, and other aquatics, were removed to it. 
The Doctor’s secret was better kept than Swift's ; who, on his 
return, walked toward the lake, and, seeing the new island, 
cried out in astonishment, Heigh I how the water of the lake 
is sunk in this short time to discover that island of which there 
•was no trace before!’’ Greatly sunk indeed, observed the 
Doctor with a sneer, if it covered the tops of those osiers. 
Swift then saw he had been fairly taken in, and acknowledged 
the Doctor had got the better of him, both in his stratagem, and 
the beauty of his improvement. 

* Letter to Pope, 29th September 1725, VoL XVII. p. 39. 

t He tells him in a letter, 1 ith September 1725, You will 
every day find my description of Yahoos more resembling/’ 
Vol. XVII. p. 31. 
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was at work, he frankly informed him, that it total- 
ly disagreed with iiis notions of persons and things, 
and, as if conscious of writing to a Secretary of 
State, he adds, it would be impossible for Mr 
Tickell to find his treasury of waste papers with- 
out searctiingnine houses, and then sending to him 
for the key.^ Having completed this ceieferaied 
work, the Dean resolved, for the first time since 
the death oi' Queen Anne, to revisit England, a 
purpose which be accomplished in spring 1726. 

Bohngbroke, now returned from his exile, Pope, 
Arbuthnot, Gay, Bathurst, and other old friends, 
received him wdth open arras, and with the me- 
lancholy pleasure of sailors who meet after a ship- 
wreck, from which they liave escaped by different 
means. 

Amongst these friends. Pope, although not by 
any means the oldest, appears gradually to have 
become the most intimate. The Dean resided 


Letter to Mr Tickell, 7th July 1726, Vol. XVII. p. 364. 
He appears to have been anxious to enforce this article upon 
Mr Tickeii ; for he writes to Sheridan^, 8th July 1786, “ Our 
friend at the Castle wrote to me two months ago, to have a sight 
of these papeis, kc, of which I brought away a copy. I have 
answered him, that whatever papers I have, are conveyed from 
one place to another,; through nine or ten hands, and that 
I have the key. If he should mention any thing of papers in 
general, cither to you or the ladies, and that you can bring it in, 
1 would have you and them confirm the same story, and laugh 
at my humom in it,’’ kc. Vol. XVIL p. 75. 
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chiefly in his house at Twickenham, and an ac- 
quaintance which had began in Q.ueen Anne’s 
reign, between the protected poet and the patron, 
gradually ripened into intimate and equal friend- 
ship. Their characters were in some respects 
opposite, but these very points of opposition were 
such as removed the possibility of rivalry. Pope’s 
character and habits were exclusively literary, 
with all the hopes, fears, and failings, which are 
attached to that feverish occupation, — a resiless 
pursuit of poetical fame. Without domestic so- 
ciety, or near relations ; separated by iveak health 
and personal disadvantages from the gay ; by fine- 
ness of mind and lettered indolence, from the busy- 
part of mankind, surrounded only by a few 
friends, w’ho valued these gifts in which lie ex- 
celled, Pope’s whole hopes, wishes, and fears, 
were centered in his literary reputation. To ex- 
tend his fame, he laboured indirectly, as well as 
directly, and, to defend it from the slightest taint, 
was his daily and nightly anxiety. Hpace the 
restless impatience which he displayed under the 
libels of dunces, whom he ought to have despised, 
and the venomed severity with which he retorted 
their puny attacks. Swift also was irritable and 
satirical, but from different causes. He never as- 
sumed, and probably disdained the character of a 
mere man of letters, whose sufferings or enjoy- 
ments depended upon the public reception of his 
-^orks. His writings he only valued in so far as 
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were written, asui was so far from seeking the re- 
putation vrhich they might have attracted to the 
author, that he, almost in every instance, sent 
them into the world without his name. Hence 
he felt no jealous}' of contemporary authors, and 
was indifferent to the criticism with which his 
treatises were assailed, unless in so far as it affect- 
ed the argument which they were designed to 
support. Bred unfier Temple, tlie favourite of 
Oxford, and now the patriotic champion of Ire- 
land, his hopes and fears were for the political 
interests which he espoused; his love for party- 
frieuds, and his hatred and vengeance for political 
opponents. His feelings were those of a states- 
man, not of an author, and had been exalted from 
the cause of a parly to be fixed upon the liberties 
of a nation. The pecuniary emoluments of litera- 
ture he seems never to have coveted, and there- 
fore readily abandoned to Pope the care of se- 
lecting and arranging their fugitive pieces into 
three volumes of Miscellanies, as well as the pro- 
fit which might arise from the publication. He 
himself was engaged in matters of more moment- 
ous importance. 

We have observed, that Walpole, now the om- 
nipotent prime-minister, had violently assaulted 
Swift in the House of Commons, during the mi- 
nistry of Oxford. Of this the Dean retained no 
vindictive recollection ; for, daring the w'hole 
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controversy about Wood’s project, he treated the 
character of Walpole with considerable respect: 
and now, upon arriving in London, after having 
dined with Sir Robert, upon invitation, he obtain- 
ed an interview with him upon business, for the 
purpose of representing to him the distressed state 
of Ireland. The interview was granted through 
the mediation of the celebrated Earl of Peterbo- 
row, and took place on 27 th April 1726. The 
Dean stated at length the grievances of Ireland, 
being all that could contribute to render a nation 
poor and despicable : the nation being controlled 
by laws, to which her legislature did not consent; 
their manufactures interdicted, to favour those of 
England ; their trade cramped and ruined by pro- 
hibitions; the natives studiously excluded from 
all places of honour, trust, or profit; while the 
conduct of those to whom the government was 
delegated, lay under no other check than might 
arise from their own sense of justice. Bui Wal- 
pole M'as prepossessed against any statement of 
the affairs of Ireland that might come from Swift. 
Ere the Dean had left that kingdom, the primate 
Boulter, to whom Walpole chiefly confided the 
efficient power in Irish affairs, had wrote to the 
English minister in the following terms; “ The 
general report is, that Dean Swift designs for 
England in a little time ; and we do not question 
his endeavours to misrepresent his Majesty’s 
friends here, wherever he finds an opportunity : 
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but be is so well known, as well as the disturb- 
ances he has been the fomenter of in this kingdom, 
that we are under no fear of his being able to dis- 
serve emy of his Majesty^s faithful servants^ by any 
thing tiiat is known to come from him: but we could 
wish some eye were had to what he shall be at- 
tempting on your side of the water. Thus pre- 
possessed against all that might come from the 
author of the Drapier^s Letters, Walpole turned a 
deaf ear to the grievances of Ireland ; and com- 
plaining iliat the king derived little revenue from 
that kingdom, proceeded to enlarge upon the 
opinions w’hicb he had adopted from its governors, 
in a manner which Swift deemed inconsistent with 
ihe notions of liberty, which Britons have ever 
considered as the inheritance of a human creature. 
The minister and patriot parted on terms of mu- 
tual civility, but wdthout having made the least 
impression upon each other’s opmions. Swift, on 
the followdiig morning, wrote the substance of 
their conference in a letter to Lord Peterborow, 
requesting his lordship to put it into the hands 
of Sir Robert Walpole. It need scarce be re- 
marked, that the most brazen effrontery would 
not have ventured in such a letter, to be so com- 
municated, to conceal or misrepresent what iiad 
passed between them , and that the account so 


^ See Boulter’s LL*ttcfs,Yol. J p. 62. b vv^fi acieskti llorJ- 
ter, and Ambrose Philips, hi^ secretary. 
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given, and never contradicted, must contain the 
genuine record of this remarkable conversation. 

An unworthy use was made of this interview, 
and of Swift’s having accepted the previous invi- 
tation of Walpole ; as if he had meant to barter 
his principles, and offer the minister the support 
of his pen, on condition of his being preferred in 
England. This charge requires a short investi- 
gation; for it was countenanced, to a certain ex- 
tent, by Walpole, and zealously promulgated by 
his partizans. Had such an offer been made, it 
must have been worse than folly in Walpole to 
refuse the assistance of Swift, while he was ex- 
pending very large sums to reward the political 
treatises of Arnal and Henley; so that, consi- 
dering the well-known sagacity of the minister, 
as well as his unscrupulous mode of charming 
opposition to silence, by the ready mode of cor- 
rupt influence, we may conclude, that the offer 
not being accepted proves that it never was made. 
It is certain, indeed, that Swift would willingly 
have received from Walpole an opportunity of ex- 
changing, and even at considerable disadv^antage, 
his Irish deanery for some English living, which 
might have provided for his usual expenditure, 
and placed him for life in England. But this was 
uniformly opposed by the prime-minister, not be- 
cause he disdained to purchase the support o£ 
Swift’s pen, but because he had little hopes of 
laying him under such an obligation, as might 
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have prevented the risk of its being employed to 
his prejudice. Swift had declared, he was nei- 
ther offered, nor would have received preferment, 
excepting on such conditions as would never be 
given to him. This is perfectly consistent with 
his desire to exchange the Deanery of St Pa- 
trick’s for an English living ; a transaction which 
might have been arranged on terms of such ad- 
vantage to his successor as should lay Swift under 
no obligation, and leave his political conduct free 
and unfettered. If he would not accept of a bi- 
shopric but oil his own terms, he could be hardly 
disposed to barter his independence, merely to be 
translated to a worse living in England than he 
already possessed in the sister country. And, ad- 
mitting that Walpole retained no memory of for- 
mer quarrels, he may have believed it by no means 
his interest to bring Swift to England, unless upon 
such terms as wmuld have made him entirely his 
own. Bolingbroke and Pulteney gave him enough 
of disturbance, wdthout their forces being augment- 
ed by the keenest satirical writer of the age, whose 
friendships and principles were likely to engage 
him against the ministers of George I. Wal- 
pole, however, might have acted more wisely, 
by at once, and generously, doing what must 
have gratified Swift, and trusting to his sense 
of justice and honour. It is certain, that Pul- 
teney’s civilities had as yet failed to engage the 
Dean in the politics of England ; and in Swiff s reply 
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to the advice which Pope delicately insinuates, de- 
precating his involving himself in party disputes, 
and exhorting him to write only for truth, honour, 
and posterity, he seems to acquiesce in its pro- 
priety.^ But ancient friendship for Bolingbroke, 
and new causes of resentment against Walpole, 
combined to effect a change of his resolution. 

Notwithstanding the coldness of the Premier, 
Swift might hope to accomplish the desired change 
of residence by means of patronage more illustri- 
ous, though, in reality, less efficient than that of 
Walpole. The Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
II. and his consort, the Princess, now kept a sort of 
court at Leicester House, and were endeavouring 
to form an interest separate from that of the King 
and his minister. For this purpose they courted 
such Whigs as were discontented with the Court, 
and bestowed countenance and indulgence even 
upon the dejected Tories. The Princess had also 
a taste for literature, which she indulged by sum- 
moning around her men of genius and learning, 
whose society the Prince endured, at least, though 
he was far from enjoying it. Pope, Gay, and 
Arbuthnot, were frequent and assiduous attend- 
ants on this little court. Their immediate protec- 
tress, however, was not the Princess, but rather 
the celebrated Mrs Howard; who filled the twofold 
situation of confidante of Caroline and mistress 


* Vol. XVII. p. Ill, 124. 
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to the Prince. It would seem, that, possessed of 
this double claim to favour, her interest could 
only be limited by the power of her friend and of 
her lover. But this was far from being the case. 
The Princess, indulgent to her husband’s gallant- 
ries, w'as jealous, to a great degree, of any one 
possessing political influence over him ; and ma- 
naged to retain her power so absolutely, that all 
who attempted to attain preferment through the 
favour of Mrs Howard were certain to be thwart- 
ed ill their liopes. Pope’s religion was a bar to 
his forming any hopes by attendance on the 
Prince’s court; nor does Arbuthnot appear to 
have had any views of preferment. But both, 
were anxious to promote the interest of Gay; 
and unfortunately, instead of trusting to the influ- 
ence of the Princess, who had expressed her re- 
solution to patronise him, they took the contra- 
band course, by applying ali their court and 
flattery to Mrs Howard. At this juncture. Dean. 
Swift arrived in England; and as the Princess was 
easily rendered curious to see so remarkable a 
person, she laid her commands upon him to at- 
tend her, which were nine times repeated before 
he complied with them. When presented to her, 
he said, (in allusion to the savage lately caught in 
Hanover,) “ he understood her Royal Highness 
loved oddities ; and that, having lately seen a wild 
boy from Germany, she was now desirous to see 
a wild Dean from Ireland.” The freedom of 
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the address was well received; and the Dean 
was honoured with so much of the Princess’s no- 
tice, as might well have authorized more ambi- 
tious prospects, upon the Prince’s succession to 
the crown, than Swift ever appears to have enter- 
tained. His visits at Leicester House were regu- 
lar, and always well received. His residence 
with Pope, at Twickenham, was also favourable 
to his paying his court when the Princess resided 
at Richmond Hill, in the vicinity. The rest of 
his time was given to Lord Bolingbroke, at Daw- 
ley; a circumstance which, of itself, must have 
excited in Walpole dislike and suspicion. 

Swift’s visit to England was shortened, in the 
moirth of July 1726, by the accounts of Mrs 
Johnson’s rapid decline. His letters on this me- 
lancholy subject, are a true picture of an agoniz- 
ed heart. Tet even the approaching calamity 
did not prevent his clinging to his peculiar sys- 
tem ; and, in a letter to Dr Stopford, he labours 
to impress on his correspondent, that the agony 
which he felt at parting with Stella, was that of 
friendship, not of love. He memions her, as “one 
of the two oldest and dearest friends” he had in 
the world, and only distinguishes her from her 
gossipping and common-place companion Mrs 
Dingley, as “ the younger of the two.” And he 
concludes, by conjuring Stopford to believe “ that 
violent friendship is much more lasting, and as en- 
gaging as violent love.” His letter to Sheridan 
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contains more deep and unrestrained expressions 
of anguish : — “The account you give me is nothing 
but what I have for some time expected with the 
utmost agonies. — I look upon this to be the 
greatest event that can ever happen to me, but 
all my preparations will not suffice to make me 
bear it like a philosopher, nor altogether like a 
Christian. Judge in what a temper of mind I 
write this. The very time I am writing, I con- 
clude the fairest soul in the world hath left its 
boJ\ . I have been long weatw of the world, and 
shul'i, for my small remainder of days, be weary of 
life, liaving for ever lost that conversation 'which 
could only make it tolerable.” * He betrays the 
utmost horror at the idea of being in Ireland, 
when this beloved friend should breathe her last, 
and conscious, perhaps, of the incipient disorder of 
his mind, conjures his correspondents to apprise 
him of the .state of her malady, did it seein to in- 
fer immedi.'ite danger of dissolution, that he might 
be saved the risk of such a triad. 

On his arrival in Ireland, Swift was received 
with all the honours which the Drapier had earn- 
ed for the Dean. Bells were rung, bonefires 
kindled, and a body of the must respectable citi- 
zens escorted their patriot in a sort of triumphal 
procession from the shore to the Deanery. But 
he was yet more gratified by finding that Mrs 


* Letter to Sheridan, 27th July 1726. Vol. XVII. p. 8S. 
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Johnson was in part recovered, to ease at least, and 
immediate safety, though not to health or strength. 
The blow he so much dreaded was suspended, 
though not averted. 

The celebrated Travels of Gulliver were now 
given to the world, but under the mystery which 
almost always shadowed Swift’s publications. 
Swift left England in the month of August, and 
about the same time Motte the bookseller receiv- 
ed the manuscript, dropped, he said, at his house 
in the dark, from a hackney coach. * It appear- 
ed in the November following, with several re- 
trenchments and alterations, owing to the timidi- 
ty of the printer, of which Swift complains heavily 
in his correspondence, and which he endeavours 
to correct by the letter from Gulliver to his cousin 
Sympson, prefixed to the subsequent editions. But 
the public discovered no tameness in this extraor- 
dinary satiricalromance, which produced universal 
sensation, being read from the highest to the lowest, 
and from the cabinet-council to the nursery. The 
world was frantic to discover the author, and even 
his friends Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, and others, 
wrote to Swdft as if they were in doubt on the 
subject. But though they make use of expres- 


* Charles Ford, formerly employed in the Begociation with 
Barber, about the “ Free Thoughts,’’ p. 310, rendered this se- 
cond piece of secret serrice to the Dean. 

1 
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sions so strong, as to deceive some of his biogra- 
phers into an opinion that they were reaily in the 
uncertainty which they express, there is yet no 
doubt that all his literary brotherhood were more 
or less acquainted with the work before it was 
published. Their reserve was either affected to 
humour Swift’s wish of remaining concealed, or, 
perhaps, in case of the work giving offence, to a- 
void furnishing the evidence against the author, 
which might have arisen from an intercepted letter. 


Swift so early as egth September 17^5, mentions to Pope, 
his being employed in correcting and arranging for publication, 
his Travels, in four parts, Vol. XVIf. p. 39. Arbuthnot men- 
tions it in his letter of 7th October. (Ibidem, p. 4S.) It is 
scarce possible, that the scheme, thus announced, should not 
have been canvassed, and the manuscript revised, during the 
fraternal meetings at Twickenham and Dawley. In evidence 
that it was so, we find Lord Bolingbroke on 23d July, three 
months before the Travels appeared, addressing Swift, Pope, 
and Gay, as the threeTflAoos of Twickenham, a jest which could 
not have been used by his lordship, and would have bceu un- 
intelligible to two of the triumvirate he addressed, if Gulliver’s 
Travels had not been known to them all. Besides, Arbuth- 
not, immediately on the publication, writes to Swift as the au- 
thor. I will make over all my profits to you for the pro- 
perty of Gulliver’s Travels, which I believe will have as great 
a run as John Bunyan.’’ (ibidem, p. 107.) Pope alludes to it 
as what Swift called his cousin’s wonderful book,"' (Gulli- 
ver’s travels, it will be remembered, are sent forth by his cousin 
Sympson,) and mentions, though in guarded terms, his having 
gone to London expressly to see how the woik was received, 
(Ibid, p. no.) 
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We have endeavoured elsewhere to make some 
remarks on those celebrated Travels. * Perhaps 
no work ever exhibited such general attractions to 
all classes. It offered personal and political sa- 
tire to the readers in high life, low and coarse in- 
cident to the vulgar, marvels to the romantic, wit 
to the young and lively, lessons of morality and 
policy to the grave, and maxims of deep and bitter 
misanthropy to neglected age, and disappointed 
ambition. The plan of the satire varies in the dif- 
ferent parts. The voyage to Liliput refers chiefly 
to the court and politics of England, and Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole is plainly intimated under the cha- 
racter of the Premier Flimnap, f which he after- 


^ In the remarks prefixed to them in Vol. XIL 
f The Liliputian Treasurer’s fall from the tight rope, which 
was broken by one of the king’s cusliions, seems to intimaie 
Walpole’s resignation in 1717, when he was supposed to be 
saved from utter disgrace by the interest of the Duchess of Ken- 
dal. The ridicule thrown upon the orders of knighthood by 
the Liliputian nobles leaping over a stick, for the decorations 
of the blue^ red^ and green threads, is principally aimed at 
WaIpole> who to enlarge this class of honours and rewai ds^ 
revived the order of the Bath, as a preliminary step to that of 
the Garter. Upon that occasion, the Dean wrote some lines, 
now published for the first time, which conclude with the very 
idea more fully brought out in the travels to Liliput : 

And lie wrho’U leap over a stick for the kingj 
Is qualified best foi a dog in u suing. 

See the verses, Vol X. p, 468. 
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wards probably remembered to the prejudice of 
the Dean’s view of leaving Ireland. The fac- 
tions of High-IIeels and Low-Heels express the 
factions of Tories and Whigs, the Small-Endians 
and Big-Endians the religious divisions of Papist 
and Protestant; and when the Heir-Apparent was 
described as wearing one heel high and one low'’, 
the Prince of Wales, W'ho at that time divided his 
favour between the Iw'o leading political parties of 
England, laughed very heartily at the compari- 
son. Blefescu is France, and the ingratitude of 
the Liliputian court, which forces Gulliver to lake 
shelter tliere rather than have his eyes put out, is 
an indirect reproach upon that of England, and a 
vindicanon of the flight of Ormond and Boling- 
broke to Paris.* Many other allusions may be 
traced by those well acquainted with the secret 
history of the reign of George I. The scandal 
which Gulliver gave to the Empress, by his mode 
of extinguishing the flames in the royal palace, 
seems to intimate the author’s own disgrace with 
Q,ueen Anne, founded upon the indecorum of 
the Tale of a Tub, which was remembered against 
him as a crime, while the service which it had 
rendered the cause of the high church was 


^ la corroboration, it may be observed, that GulUver^s ciiiiie, 
as well as that imputed to Boliiigbroke, was having made a 
peace, when it was possible entirely to have crushed a vaa* 
quished enemy. 
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forgotten. * II must also be remarked, that the 
originiil institutions of the empire of Liliput are 
higiily commended, as also their system of public 
education, while it is intimated, that all the cor- 
ruptions of the court had been introduced during 
the three last reigns. This was Swift’s opinion 
concerning the English constitution. 

In the Voyage to BrobJignag the satire is of a 
more general character ; nor is it easy to trace 
any particular reference to the political events or 
statesmen of the period. It merely exhibits hu- 
man actions and sentiments as they might appear 
in the apprehension of beings of immense strength, 
and, at the same time, of a cold, reflecting, and 
philosophical character. The monarch of these 
sons of Anak is designed to embody Swift’s ideas 
of a patriot king, indifl'erent to what was curious, 
and cold to what was beautiful, feeling only inte- 
rest ill that which was connected with general 
utility and the public weal. To such a prince, 
the intrigues, scandals, and stratagems, of an Eu- 
ropean court, are represented as equally odious 
ill their origin, and contemptible in their pro- 
gress. A very happy effect was also produced by 
turning the telescope, and painting Gulliver, who 
had formerly been a giant among the Liliputians, 
as a pigmy amidst this tremendous race. The 


* Page 85. 
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same ideas are often to be traced, but, as they are 
reversed in the part which is performed by the 
narrator, they are rather illustrated tiian repeated. 
Some passages of the court of Brobdignag were 
supposed to be intended as an affront upon the 
maids of honour,* for whom, Delany informs us, 
ihat Swift had very little respect.f 

Tlie voyage to Laputa was disliked by Arbuth- 
not, who was a man of science, and probably 
considered it as a ridicule upon the Royal Society; 
nor can it be denied that there are some allu- 
sions to the most respectable philosophers of the 
period. An occasional shaft is even said to have 
been levelled at Sir Isaac Newton. The ardent 
patriot had not forgot the philosopher’s opinion 
in favour of Wood’s halfpence. Under the pa- 
rable of the tailor, who computed Gulliver’s alti- 
tude by a quadrant, and took his measure by a 
mathematical diagram, yet brought him his clothes 
very ill made and out of shape, by the mistake of a 
figure in the calculation, Swift is supposed to have 
alluded to an error of Sir Isaac’s printer, who, 
by carelessly adding a cypher to the astronomer’s 
computation of the distance between the sun and 


■ Vol. XVII. p. 120. 

•{• “ I well remember his making strange reports of the 
phraseologies of persons about the court, and jiarf.cularly the 
maids of honour, at the time of that Tisit, [to England]. De- 
lanj’s Remarks, p. 75. 
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ihe earth, had increased it to an incalculable 
amount. Newton published, in the Amsterdam 
Gazette, a correction of this typographical error, 
but the circumstance did not escape the malicious 
acumen of the Dean of St Patrick’s. It was also 
believed by ihe Dean’s friends, that the office of 
flapper was suggested by the habilual absence of 
mind of the great philosoplier. The Dean told 
Mr D. Swift that Sir Isaac was the worst compa- 
nion in the v/orld, and that, if you asked him a 
question, “ he would revolve it in a circle in his 
brain, round, and round, and round, (here Swift 
described a circle on his own forehead,) before he 
could produce an answer.” 

But, although Swift may have treated with ir- 
reverence the first philosopher of the age, and air 
though it must be owned that he evinces, irj jr.any 
parts of his writings, an undue disrespect fj: ma- 
thematics, f yet the satire in Gulliver is raiiier ami- 


^ Tli$ Dean used also to tell of Sir Isaac^ tbai Ids servant 
having called him one day to dmiier, and rccurping aiCer wait- 
ing some time, to call him a second time, found him moiin^cd 
on a ladder placed against the shelves of Ins library, a book in 
his left hand, and his head reclined upon right, sunk in 
such a fit of abstraction, that he was obliged, after cailinp, him 
once or twice, actually to jog him, before lie ccudd awake his 
attention. This was precisely the office of the dapper, 

f Though Swift disliked mathematics, it was not for want 
of capacity for that science. He one day arfinned to Sheridan 
that it was an easy study, and, in consequence of a dispute. 
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against the abuse of pliilosopliical science than 
at its realit}?. The projectors in the academy of 
Lapiita are described as pretenders, vrho liad ac- 
quired a very slight tincture of real matheaiatical 
knowledge, and eked out their plans of mechanical 
improvement by dint of whim and fancy. The age 
in which Swift lived liad exhibited mimerous in- 
stances of persons of this description, by whom 
many of the numeroins bubbles^ as they were em- 
phaticaily termed, had been set on foot, to the 
impoverishment of credulous individuals^ and ihe 
general detriment of the community. In ridicul- 
ing this class of projeclors, whose character was 
divided between self-contideiice in their own chi- 
maeras, and a wish to impose upon others. Swift, 
who peculiarly hated them,^ has borrowed several 
illustrations, and perhaps the general idea, from 
Rabelais, Book v. cap. xxiii. where Paiitagruel in- 
spects the occupations of the courtiers of Quinte- 
Essence, Queen of Entelecliie. 

The professors of speculative learning are re- 


with his friend upon that subject, Sheridan gave him a problem 
to solve. He desired Sheridan to leave the room ; and in 
about half an hour the Dean called out to him, heureka^ heure- 
k-a, Sheridan assured Mrs Whiteway that Swift had resolved 
the problem m the clearest manner, though he, who was him- 
self a good mathematician, had chosen, on purpose, a very dif- 
ficult one. 

^ Recollecting, perhaps, the ruin of his uncle Godwin. See 

p. 7. 
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presented as engaged in prosecution of what was 
then termed Natural and Mathematical Magic, 
studies not grounded upon sound principles, or tra- 
ced out and ascertained by experiment, but hover- 
ing between science and mysticism. Such are the 
renowned pursuits of alchemy — the composition 
of brazen images that could speak ; of wooden 
birds that could fly ; of powders of sympathy, and 
salves, which were applied, not to the wound, but 
to the weapon by which it was inflicted ; of vials 
of essence, which could manure acres of land, 
and all similar marvels, of which impostors pro- 
pagated the virtue, and which dupes believed to 
their cost. The machine of the worthy profes- 
sor of Lagado, for improving speculative know- 
ledge, and composing books on all subjects, 
without the least assistance from genius or know- 
ledge, seems to be designed in ridicule of the art 
invented by Rairaond Lully, and advanced by 
his sage commentators; the mechanical process, 
namely, by which, according to Cornelius Agrip- 
pa, (himself no mean follower of Lully) “ everye 
man might plentifullj'e dispute of what matter he 
wolde, and with a certain artificial and huge heap 
of nownes and verbes invente and dispute with 
ostentation, full of trifling deceites upon both 
sides.”* A reader might supposed himself trans- 


* Cornelius Agrippa of the Vanity of Sciences. Eng- 
lished by Ja. San. Gent. Lond. 1 575. 
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ported to the grand academy of Lagado when 
they read of this “ Brief and great art of invention 
and demonstration,” which consisted in adjusting 
the subject to be treated of, according to a machine 
composed of divers circles, fixed and moveable. 
The principal circle was fixed, and inscribed with 
the substances of all things that may be treated of, 
arranged under general heads, as God, Angel, 
Earth, Heaven, Man, Animal, &c. Another 
circle was placed within it, which is moveable, 
bearing inscribed thereon what logicians call 
the accidents, as Q-uantity, Quality, Rela- 
tion, &c. Other circles again contained the 
predicates absolute and relative, &c. and the 
forms of the questions ; and by turning the circles, 
so as to bring the various attributes to bear upon 
the question proposed, there was effected a spe- 
cies of mechanical logic, which it cannot be 
doubted was in Swift’s mind when he described 
the celebrated machine for making books. Va- 
rious refinements upon this mechanical mode of 
composition and ratiocination \vere contrived for 
the purpose of improving this Art of arts, as it 
was termed. Kircher, the teacher of an hundred 
arts, modernized and refitted the machine of Lully. 
Knittel, the Jesuit, composed, on the same system, 
his Royal Road to all sciences and arts ; Bru- 
nus invented the art of logic on the same me- 
chanical plan ; and Kuhlman makes our very 
hair bristle, by announcing such a machine as 
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should contain, not only an art of knowledge, com- 
prehending a general system of all sciences, but the 
various arts of acquiring languages, of commen- 
tary, of criticism, of history, sacred and profane, 
of biograph}?^ of every kind, not to mention a li- 
brary of libraries, comprehending the essence of 
all the books that ever were written. When it 
was gravely announced by a learned author, in 
tolerable latinity, that all this knowledge was to 
be acquired by the art of a mechanical instru- 
ment, much resembling a child’s whirligig, it 
was time for the satirist to assume the pen. It 
was not real science, therefore, which Swift at- 
tacked, but those chimerical and spurious studies 
with which the name has been sometimes dis- 
graced. In the department of the political pro- 
jectors we have some glances of his Tory feel- 
ings j and when w'e read the melancholy account 
of the Struldbrugs, we are affectingly reminded 
of the author’s contempt of life,* and the miser- 
able state in which his own was at length pro- 
longed. 


^ For many years he used to bid his friends adieu with these 
melancholy words, God bicss you, I hope we shall never 
meet again.’^ Upon one occasion, when he and another clergy- 
man had just removed from beneath a large and heavy mirror, 
the cords which supported it suddenly gave way, and it fell 
with great violence. The clergyman burst forth into an ex- 
clamation of thankfulness for their narrow escape, Had I 
been alone,” said Swift, I could wished I had not removed/^ 
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The voyage to the land of the Houyiihms is what 
an editor of Swift must ever consider with pain. 
The source of such a diatribe against human nature 
could only be, that fierce indignation which he has 
described in his epitaph as so long gnawing his 
heart. Dwelling in a land where he considered the 
human race as divided between petty tyrants and 
oppressed slaves, and being himself a worshipper of 
that freedom and independence which he beheld 
daily trampled upon, the unrestrained violence of 
his feelings drove him to loath the very species by 
whom such iniquity was done and suffered. To 
this must be added, his personal health, broken 
and worn down by the recurring attacks of a 
frightful disorder; his social comfort destroyed by 
the death of one beloved object, and the daily 
decay and peril of another; his life decayed into 
autumn, and its remainder, after so many flatter- 
ing and ambitious prospects, condemned to a 
country which he disliked, and banished from 
that in which he had formed his hopes, and left 
his affections ; — when all these considerations 
are combined, they form some excuse for that ge- 
neralmisanthrophy which never preventeda single 
deed of individual benevolence. Such apologies 
are personal to the author, but there are also ex- 
cuses for the work itself. The picture of the Ya- 
hoos, utterly odious and hateful as it is, presents to 
the reader a moral use. It was never designed as a 
representation of mankind in the state to which 

VOL. I. V 
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religion, and even the lights of nature, encourage 
men to aspire, but of that to which our species is de- 
graded by the wilful subservience of mental qualities 
to animal instincts, of man, such as he may be found 
in the degraded ranks of every society, when 
brutalized by ignorance and gross vice. In this 
view, the more coarse and disgusting the picture, 
the more impressive is ihe moral to be derived from 
it, since, in proportion as an individual indulges 
in sensuality, cruelty, or avarice, he approaches in 
resemblance to the detested Yahoo. It cannot, how- 
ever, be denied, that even a moral purpose will 
not justify the nakedness with which Swift has 
sketched this horrible outline of mankind degraded 
to a bestial state ; since a moralist ought to hold with 
the Romans, that crimes of atrocity should be ex- 
posed when punished, but those of flagitious im- 
purity concealed. In point of probability, too, for 
there are degrees of probability proper even to 
the wildest Action, the fourth part of Gulliver is in- 
ferior to the three others. Giants and pigmies the 
reader can conceive ; for, not to mention their be- 
ing the ordinary machinery of romance, we are 
accustomed to see, in the inferior orders of crea- 
tion, a disproportion of size between those of the 
same generic description, which may parallel 
(among some reptile tribes at least) even the fic- 
tion of Gulliver. But the mind rejects, as utterly 
impossible, the supposition of a nation of horses 
placed in houses which they could not build, fed 
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with corn which they coaid neither sow, reap, nor 
save, possessing cows which they could not miib, 
depositing that milk in vessels which they could 
not make, and, in shorL, performing an hundred 
purposes of rational and social life, for which their 
external structure altogether unfits them,^ 

But under every objection, whether founded in 
reason or prejudice, the Travels of Gulliver were 
received with the most universal interest, merited 
indeed by their novelty, as well as their internal 
merit. Lucian, Rabelais, More, Bergerac, Ailetz, 
and many other authors, had indeed composed 
works, in which may be traced such general re- 
semblance as arises from the imaginary voyage of 
a supposed traveller to ideal realms. But every 
Utopia which had hitherto been devised, was up- 
on a plan either extravagant from its puerile fic- 
tions, or dull from the speculative legislation of 
which the story was made the vehicle, It was 
reserved for Swift to enliven the morality of his 
work with hiimour: to relieve its absurdilv with 
satire; and to give the most improbable events an 


SeeDdaiiy’s Remarks, p. 167. 
f Boyic tooj from a passa^ge ia his Occasional Reflections on 
several subjects, appears to have meditated a romantic story 
of an Utopia in the Southern ocean, a native whereof should 
travel to Europe, and on his return give an account of Euro- 
pean customs and manners.’’ But this would have rather 
^crabled the Lettres Persaunes of Montesquieu, than the TravcR 
of Gulliver, 
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appearance of reality, derived from the character 
and stile of the narrator. Even Robinson Cru- 
soe (though detailing events so much more pro- 
bable,) hardly excels Gulliver in gravity and 
veri.sirnilitude of narrative. The character of the 
imaginary traveller is exactly that of Dampier, or 
any other sturdy nautical ivanderer of the period, 
endowed with courage and common sense, who 
sailed through distant seas, without losing a 
single English prejudice which he had brought 
from Portsmouth or Plymouth, and on his return 
gave a grave and simple narrative of what he 
had seen or heard in foreign countries. The cha- 
racter is perhaps strictly English, and can be 
hardly relished by a foreigner. * The reflections 
and observations of Gulliver are never more re- 
fined or deeper than might be expected from a 
plain master of a merchant-man, or surgeon in 
the Old Jewry; and there was such a reality given 
to his whole person, that one seaman is said to 
have sworn he knew Captain Gulliver very well, 
but he lived at Wapping, not at Rotherhithe. It 
is the contrast between the natural ease and sim- 
plicity of such a .stile, and the marvels which the 
volume contains, that forms one great charm of 
this memorable satire on the imperfections, follies. 


^ The French translator accordingly thought it necessary to 
enliven so dull a narrative^ by some of the flippant brilliancy 
of a French writer of memoirs. 


3 
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and vices of mankind. The exact calculations 
preserved in the first and second pari, have also 
the effect of qualifying the extravagance of the 
fable. It is said that in naturai objects, where 
proportion is exactly preserved, the marvellous, 
whether the object be gigantic or diminutive, is les- 
sened in the eyes of the spectator, and it is certain, 
in general, that proportion forms an essentia! attri- 
bute of truth, and consequently of verisimilitude, 
or that which renders a narration probable. If the 
reader is disposed to grant the traveller his pos- 
tulates as to the existence of the strange people 
whom he visits, it would be difficult to detect any 
inconsistence in his narrative. On the contrary, 
it would seem that he and they conduct them- 
selves towards each other, precisely as must ne- 
cessarily have happened in the respective cir- 
cumstances which the author has supposed. In 
this point of view, perhaps the highest praise that 
could have been bestowed on Gulliver’s Travels 
was the censure of a learned Irish prelate, who 
said the book contained io'rne things winch he 
could not prevail upon himself to believe. It is 
a remarkable point of the author’s art, that, in 
Liliput and Brobdignag, Gulliver seems gradually, 
from the influence of the images by winch he was 
surrounded, to lose his own ideas of comparative 
size, and to adopt those of the pigmies and giants 
by vvhora he was surrounded. And, without fur- 
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ther prolonging these reflections, I would only 
request the reader to notice the infinite art with 
which human actions are divided between these 
two opposite races of ideal beings, so as to en- 
hance the keenness of the satire. In Liliput 
political intrigue and tracasserie, the chief em- 
ployment of the highest ranks in Europe, are ri- 
diculed by being transferred to a court of creatures 
about six inches high. But in Brobdignag, fe- 
male levities, and the lighter follies of a court, are 
rendered monstrous and disgusting, by being at- 
tributed to a race of such tremendous stature. By 
these, and a thousand masterly touches of which 
we feel the effect, though we cannot trace the 
Cause without a long analysis, the genius of Swift 
converted the sketch of an extravagant fairy 
tale into a narrative, unequalled for the skill with 
which it is sustained, and the genuine spirit of 
satire of which it is made the vehicle. 

The renown of Gulliver’s travels soon extended 
into other kingdoms. Voltaire, who was at this 
time in England, spread their fame among his cor- 


* At a late period of Swift’s life, he undertook a revision of 
Gulliver’s Travels, and made some bitter additions wherever 
the law' or its professors are mentioned. The volume bearing 
th^se corrections, passed from the possession of Mr Theophi. 
lus Swift into that of the Bishop of Ossory ; but it is said that 
all or most of the alterations have been transferred to the later 
editions, so that it is now matter of curiosity alone.’ 
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respondents in France, and recommended a tran- 
slation. The Abbe Desfontaines undertook the 
task, but with so many doubts, apprehensions, and. 
apologies, as make his introduction a curious 
picture of the mind and opinions of a French 
man of letters. He admits, that he was conscious 
of offending against rules ; and, while he mo- 
destly craves some mercy for the prodigious fic- 
tions which he had undertaken to clothe in the 
French language, he confesses, that there were 
passages at which his pen escaped his hand, 
from actual horror and astonishment at the daring 
violations of all critical decorum ; then he becomes 
alarmed, lest some of Swift’s political satire might 
be applied to the Court of Versailles, and protests, 
with much circumlocution, that it only concerns 
the Toriz and Wigts, as he is pleased to term them, 
of the factious kingdom of Britain. Lastly, he as- 
sures his readers, that not only has he changed 
many of the incidents, to accommodate them to 
the French taste, but moreover, they Avill not be 
annoyed, in his translation, with the nautical de- 
tails, and minute particulars, so offensive in the 
original. Notwithstanding all this affectation of 
superior taste and refinement, the French transla- 
tion is very tolerable. It is true, the Abbe Des- 
fontaines indemnified himself and the French 
public, by writing a continuation of the Travels, 
in a stile, as may easily be conceived, very differ- 
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ent from that of the original,* Another continu- 
ation (a pretended third volume) was published in 
England, the most impudent combination of pi- 
racy and forgery that ever occurred in the lite- 
rary world; for while the book was affirmed to be 
written by the author of the genuine Gulliver, it 
was not even the work of his imitator, being al- 
most entirely stolen from an obscure French work, 
called “L’Histoire des Severambes.” f Besides 


^ Desfoniaines’ continuation is entitled Le Nouveau Gul- 
liver,’' being the Travels of John, the son of the celebrated 
Captain Lemuel Gulliver. They have no more relation to the 
original, than the Telemaque of Fenelon has to the Odyssey. 
He has avoided the bold and irregular fictions, the hardy and 
satirical morality, the natural and minute narrative of Swift, 
Jean Gulliver is merely an uninteresting vo^ageur imaglnaire^ 
who travels into one country where the females nere the ruling 
sex ; into another, where the life of the inhabitants was epheme- 
ral; into a third, where ugliness was the subject of desire and 
admiration. Though sinking far below the originality and spi- 
rit of his model, Desfontaines’ work displays some fancy and 
talent. The author long conducted the Journal des Scavans, 
and was engaged in some controversies with Voltaire, which 
did little honour to either party. The Abbe Desfontaines 
died isi 1745. A letter from hjm to Swift, on the subject of his 
translation, with Swift’s reply, may be found, Vol. XVIL p. 
155. He apologizes for the ictrenchments and alterations 
which he found necessary to adapt Gulliver to the taste of the 
French nation. The Dean scarcely admits the apology in his 
answer, p, 159. The translation succeeded extremely well 
with the French^public. 

t The XHiRD VOLUME of Gulliver’s Travels was published by 
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these continuations, a work thus completely suc- 
cessful failed not to be attended by imitations, 
parodies, keys, verses commendatory and defama- 
tory, and the whole accompaniments of a popular 
triumph,’^ not forgetting a slave in the chariot, 
whose abuse and ribaldry might remind the exult- 
ing author he was still a man. 


this unblushing forger so early as 17^7, without a printer's 
name. It is executed in the same form with the genuine workj 
but is a mere bookseller’s catch-penny. The author sends Gul- 
liver on a second voyage to Brobdiguag, but, soon tiring of the 
task of original composition, however little genius was expen- 
ded in it, he fills the remainder of the volume with the unac- 
knowledged plunder of a French Voyage hnaginuire^ entitled^ 
Histoire dcs Severambes, which, in the work entitled Melanges 
tires d’une grande Bibliotheque, is ascribed to Monsieur Allctz. 
The work was suppressed in France, and other Catholic king- 
doms, on account of the deistical opinions which it expressed, 
and being therefore of rare occurrence, offered facilities for the 
barc-faced plagiarism and forgery of the author of the third vo- 
lume of Gulliver. 

^ Dr Arbulhnot wrote two pamphlets on the subject, one 
entitled Gulliver Decyphered, or Remarks upon a late book 
of Travels into several remote nations of the world, vindicating 
the Reverend Dean, on whom it is maliciously fathered, with 
some probable conjectures concerning the real author.” The 
piece, which has not much of Arbuthnot’s humour, is pub- 
lished in his w^orks, London, 1770, Vol, I. He also published 

Critical Remarks on Captain Gulliver’s travels. By Doctor 
Bantley.’’ In this piece of raillery, the author labours to shew, 
that the land of the Houynhms was known to the ancients, and 
quotes, among other proofs of his assertion, the following imi- 
tation from Chaucer : 
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The publication of the travels, as giving fresh 
and additional notoriety to the author, served to 
increase his favour at Leicester House. Many 
pieces of mutual politeness were exchanged, and 
much raillery on the subject of Gulliver, the Ya- 
hoos, and the Liliputians. At leaving England, 
Swift had requested from the Princess and Mrs 
Howard, a trifling present, taxing the former at 
ten pounds, and the latter at one guinea, as a me- 
morial of the distinction which they seemed to 
place between him and an ordinary clergyman. 
The Princess promised a present of medals, which 


Certes qd John, T not denye, 

That touchende of the Sledes countiye ; 

I rede as thylke old cronyke seythe, 

Ylong afore oar chrysten feythe; 

Ther ben as ye shall imderstande. 

An yie ycleped Coursers Londe, 

Wlier nis ne danipnynge covetyse, 

Ne lecliere hot in sainctes gise ; 

Ne sely squire lycke hrowdred ape, 

Who maken Goddes boke a jape, 

Ne lemraan vyie mishandlinge youthe^ 

Ne wemen, bruckle ivare in soUie, 

Ne flattrer, ne unlettred clerke, 

Who lichen him withouten werke; 

For vyce in thought, ne ais in dede. 

Was never known iu Londe of Stede. 

Three poems in the Miseellany, the Lamentation of Gium- 
dalciitch, Mary Gulliver's epistle to her husbandy and a Lili- 
putian Ode, were also occasioned by the celebrated Travels, 
VoL XIIL p. S7% They have been ascribed to Gay, but 
were certainly written by Pope. See bis letter 8th March 
1726-7, VoL XVIL p. 
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■was never fulfilled. Mrs Howard, more true of 
promise, sent Swift a ring and a lette ', which 
he answered by a letter in the character of Gul- 
liver, accompanied with a golden trinket in the 
siiape of a crown, to represent the dia<iem of Li- 
liput.^- The Princess condescended to accept 
from the Dean a piece of Irish silk for her own 
•wearing, a point of obligation to which his cor- 
respondence recurs rather too frequently after, 
their breach. Every thing seemed to iutiniate, 
that, in case of the Prince’s succession to the 
crown, Gulliver (to use the w'ords of Peterborow) 
had but to chalk his pumps, and learn to dance 
on the tight rope, and he might yet be a bishop. 

While the Travels were printing in silence and 
mystery. Pope was busied with the projected 
Miscellanies. Nothing could exceed the gene- 
rous and good-humoured frankness with which 
Swift abandoned his verses to his friend’s criticism, 
intreating him to correct, to burn, and to blot 
without favour. He shewed himself as tractable 
in his years of full blown fame, as when in his 
younger years, at the instance of Addison, he 
erased forty verses, added forty verses, and altered 
a like number, in the short poem of Baucis and 
Philemon. In the middle of March, the Miscel- 
lany was published, with the cypher of the two 


f This toy is still preserved by Mrs Howard’s represcolatives. 
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friends combined on the title-page, and Pope re- 
joiced in the joint volumes in which they were to 
walk hand in hand down to posterity. He had 
also reason to congratulate himself in point of 
emolument, for the sale was so rapid, that the two 
first volumes were speedily followed by a third, 
and the profit, of which the Dean resigned the 
whole to him, was considerable.^ A yet more 
important donation was the copy-right of Gulliver, 
which Pope sold for the sum of three hundred 
pounds. The publication of the Miscellany had 
some less pleasing consequences. The treatise up- 
on the Bathos, and the examples compiled from 
living poets, drew upon the allied authors a hail- 
storm of petty lampoons and libels from thC ag- 
grieved parties, under ■which Pope writhed, though 
Sxvift despised and overlooked them. 

Stella had now apparently recovered a tolerable 
state of health, and, in the month of March 1727s 
Swift visited England for the last lime. His 
reception at Leicester House was as cordial as 
ever, but there were no traces of that apparent 
spirit of accommodation with vrhich Walpole 
had formerly received him. The minister had, 
during the Dean's absence, gone so far as to 
express to Pope his desire of having seen Swift 
again before he left England, and his having ob- 
served a willingness in him to live ihere.f Upon 

* Amounting at least to one hundred and fifty pounds. 

t Vol. XVII, p. 111,124. 
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this overture he probably expected something to 
have been proposed or asked by the Dean. The 
hint, however, was nottaken: and Walpole’s com- 
munication on the subject with Pope plainly 
shews the absurdity of the allegation, that Swift 
had offered his services, and that these services 
had been rejected. On the contrary, it is evident 
that the Dean, however desirous of being remov- 
ed to England, was so far from stooping to solicit it 
as a favour, that he did not even seek another inter- 
view with Walpole, though it was indirectly offer- 
ed, for the sake of stating his wishes more plainly. 
Walpole, offended by his indifference, little grati- 
fied, probably, by the hints in the Travels to Li- 
liput, now broke off all communication.* Per- 


^ The story has been retailed with more or less credible cir- 
cumstances, according to the faith of the narrator. Lord Ches- 
terfield, probably with a view of mystlfj'ing his credulous au- 
dience, pretended that Chartres (whom Swift regarded with 
the utmost abhorrence,) acted as master of the ceremonies when 
the Dean of St Patrick’s olFered to barter his political faith for 
church preferment. To the utter improbability of this tale in 
itself, it may be added, that we know, from Swift’s correspond- 
ence, that he met with Walpole only twice,— once by invitation 
to dinner, and once at an audience upon the public business of 
Ireland, when he wms introduced by Lord Peterborow. A 
more modest edition of the legend bears, that Swift only indi- 
cated his wishes to the minister by pointing to a tree which was 
bearing down the wall against which it leaned, and observed, 
that he, like that tree, needed support ; aa attack w^hich Wal- 
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haps^ also, he considered Swift as privately cabal- 
ling with Pulteney and Bolingbroke, perhaps hav- 
ing found the road to the princess good graces, 
through the interest of the princess, he chose to 
keep no measures with the little band of literary 
friends who had attached themselves to Mrs 
Howard. Swift had previously intimated, that, 
if he was not better treated by the minister this 
year than the last, he would take vengeance ; and 
accordingly, within a few weeks after his arrival 
in England, we find him engaged in a paper to 
be sent to the Craftsman, the general channel for 
assault upon Walpole.^ In this epistle, which 


i>ole parried, by answering, Then why, Doctor, did you at- 
tach yourself to a falling wall V* A third statement transfers 
the simile of the tree, with some variation, to Walpole. Swift 
is said bluntly to have asked Sir Robert to remove him, for 
God’s sake, from that wretched country of Ireland, and the 
minister replied by pointing to a fruit-tree, which, he said, 
was ruined by being transplanted from a hungry soil to a rich- 
er one. Both these last stories would imply a wish, on the 
part of Walpole, to refuse SwifCs request with irony and sar- 
casm, which is altogether inconsistent with the opening which 
beheld out to Pope. It must be added, that Mr Goxe, though 
abundantly severe upon Swift, in general, makes no mention of 
any such disgraceful transactions as are charged upon him by 
these stories. See the Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole. Among 
Some miscellaneous jottings on a loose paper in Swift’s hand- 
writing, found among Dr Lyons’ papers, occurs the following. 

Sir Robert Walpole defended the scheme of Wood to the 
Dean before he asked him his thoughts about it.” 

^ A Letter to the Writer of the Occasional Paper.’’ Vo], 
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was never finished, he touches upon the griev- 
ous mistake, in a great minister, to neglect ox de- 
spise, much more to irritate men of genius and 
learning/’ which was probably his own immediate 
cause of resentment. About this lime, too. Swift 
is supposed to have supplied Gay with the two 
celebrated songs, after ingrafted in the Beggar's 
Opera, beginning, Through all the employ- 
ments of life,’' and, Since laws were made for 
every degree.” Warton has assigned both to 
Pope, but the internal evidence is in favour of 
Mr Deane Swift and Mrs Whiteway, who uni- 
formly declared they were written by the Dean."^ 
After a summer spent among the friends of his 
best days. Swift began to resume his intention of 


X. p. 329. In a letter from Bolingbroke to Swift, dated 18tE 
May 1727> he gives some hints for this epistle, which the au*- 
thor seems to have adopted. See Yol. XVII. p. 141, and com* 
pare what is there suggested with the Letter/^ Vol. X. p, 332 
and 333. 

^ Swift never saw the Beggar’s Opera in a complete state 
until it was printed ; but it does not follow that he contributed 
no songs. He is generally supposed to have given the hint of 
the subject, by suggesting to Gay to write a Newgate pastorah 
While these three wits, indeed, held their meetings at Twicken^r 
ham, it may be difficult to assign to each individual his share? 
in a labour which they were all willing to further. Mrs White- 
way said the Dean also suggested the Trivia, which is rendered 
very probable, since his habits of walking, and his Verses on 
the City-Shower, shewed him to be master both of the subject 
and manner* 
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passing the winter in a milder climate, as it was 
supposed the air of the south of France might 
mitigate the distressing symptoms of his re- 
curring disorder. The king’s death, and the 
probable dismissal of Walpole from office, inter- 
rupted his purpose, and lighted up, for the last 
time, those hopes of comfort at least, if not of am- 
bition, which depended on his being settled in 
England. A change of ministry was generally 
expected. Swift, accustomed to disappointment, 
was less sanguine than others, and hesitated whe- 
ther he should suspend his journey to the Conti- 
nent. Bolingbroke urged him to remain, and ex- 
pressed his belief, that the opportunity of quit- 
ting England for Ireland was fairly before him. 
He remained, accordingly, kissed the hands of 
their Majesties on their accession, and was re- 
ceived by the Queen with her usual marks of fa- 
vour. But Sir Robert Walpole, through the inte- 
rest of Queen Caroline, triumphed over all his ri- 
vals, and on the 24th June was reinstated in the 
employments and confidence which he enjoyed 
under the former monarch. Still, however, it was 
supposed, that the secret influence of Mrs Howard 
might serve her friends. Swift wrote to her request- 
ing her advice concerning his intention of going 
abroad, and conjuring her to answer him with sin- 
cerity. Mrs Howard replied, exhorting him not 
to leave England, as it would have an appearance 
of disaffection ; and other friends seemed to have 
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authority from her to hint, that his favourite ob- 
ject of an exchange into England might yet be 
practicable. Sir Robert Walpole’s interest, and 
probably that of Queen Caroline, who in secret op- 
posed all who sought favours at court through the 
mediation of Mrs Howard, rendered vain the ex- 
pectations which were thus excited. Mrs How- 
ard afterwards vindicated herself, by stating, that 
if success did not justify her advice, she had at 
least given the reasons on which it was found- 
ed, so that Swift, having opportunity of judg- 
ing for himself of its solidity, was the dupe of 
his own judgment, not of her falsehood. But 
the Dean seems to have felt that his dignity 
had suffered in thus lingering around the court, 
waiting for a favour which his enemies had a ma- 
licious pleasure in withholding. His resentment 
rankled within him, and extended itself not only ’ 
to Walpole and the Queen, but to Mrs Howard, 
who seems in reality to have wanted the power, 
not the inclination to serve him* * 

During this anxious interval. Swift was afflicted 


^ The Earl of Oxford relates, in his Reminiscences, that as 
a test of the degree of influence which Mrs Howard actually pos- 
sessed, she was persuaded by Chesterfield to ask of the new 
monarch an earl’s coronet for Lord Bathurst. She did so — ■ 
the Queen interposed her veto — ^and Swift returned to Ireland 
convinced that Mrs Howard had no efficient interest with the 
monarch. 


VOL. L 
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with a severe paroxysm of his clisorder, and a- 
bout the same time received news from Ireland, 
that Stella was once more reduced to extremity. 
The agony with which these tidings affected him, 
induced him suddenly to leave Twickenham, 
where he was then residing, and shut himself up 
in lodgings in London, miserably afflicted both in 
body and mind.* He wrote to Sheridan and 
Worrall in the bitterest sorrow, anticipating the 
dissolution of “ that person for whose sake only 
life was worth preserving.’* Yet with stubborn 
adherence to his determination of concealing their 
union, he conjures Worrall so to arrange, that her 
decease might not take place at the Deanery, 
which Mrs Johnson and Mrs Dingley always oc- 
cupied in his absence. He had enemies, he said, 
who would interpret such an event injuriously to 
his character. When his health was a little re- 


^ Dr Johnson has given this circumstance a malevolent turn : 

He left the house of Pope, as it seems, with very little cere- 
mony, finding that two sick friends cannot live together, and 
did not write to him till he found himself at Chester.’’ Sink- 
ing, as he himself declares, under weakness, age, and wounded 
afiection. Swift might have claimed some exemption from cere- 
mony, But Pope saw Swift at his lodgings in London, as he 
himself writes to Sheridan, more than once at least ^ and when 
the Dean left England, he took leave of Pope in a kind letter, 
not w'Htten from Chester, but left for him at Gay’s lodgings, 
over which he to whom it was addressed M wept like a girl.” 
Vol XVIL p. 175, 179. 
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Stored, he departed for Ireland. He took by let- 
ter a civil leave of Mrs Howard, and transmitted 
his duty to the Queen. To Pope he wrote in the 
most affectionate terms. “ If it pleases God,” 
he says, “ to restore me to my health, I shall 
readily make a thirdjourney ;if not, we must part 
as all human creatures have parted.” Such, in- 
deed, was the decree of Heaven, for these illustri- 
ous friends met no more. The Dean left the coun- 
try so dearly beloved by him, for the last time, in 
the beginning of October 1727. 

When Swift arrived in Ireland, Stella was on the 
verge of the grave. For six months she had been 
only supported by constant medical attendance and 
support. In this languishing state, she had a re- 
markable conversation with Swift, upon the sub- 
ject of declaring their marriage, which has been 
interpreted in a manner highly prejudicial to the 
character of the latter, as if he had been guilty of 
the most sullen cruelty towards the friend whose 
decay cost him such daily agony, and for whose 
spiritual consolation he composed the most beau- 
tiful and affecting devotional exercises. I give it 
with every circumstance, as nearly as possible in 
the words of Mr Theophilus Swift, to whom it 
was communicated by Mrs Whiteway. “ When 
Stella was in her last weak state, and one day had 
come in a chair to the Deanery, she was with 
difficulty brought into the parlour. The Dean 
had prepared some mulled wine, and kept it by 
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the fire for her refreshment. After tasting it, she 
became very faint, but having recovered a little by 
degrees, vvlien her breath (for she was asthmatic,) 
was allowed her, she desired to lie down. She 
was carried up stairs, and laid on a bed ; the Dean 
sitting by her, held her hand, and addressed her 
in the most atfectionate manner. She drooped, 
however, very much. Mrs Whiteway was the 
only third person present. After a short time, 
her politeness induced her to withdraw to the ad- 
joining room, but it was necessary, on account of 
air, that the door should not be closed, — it was half 
shut : the rooms were close adjoining. Mrs White- 
way had too much honour to listen, but could not 
avoid observing, that the Dean and Mrs Johnson 
conversed together in a low tone; the latter, indeed, 
was too weak to raise her voice. Mrs White way 
paid no attention, having no idle curiosity, but at 
length she heard the Dean say, in an audible voice, 

“ Wdl, my dear, if you wish it, it shall be oivned;^ 
to which Stella answered with a sigh, “ It is too 
late. Such are, upon the best and most respec- 
table authority, the minute particulars of this re- 
markable anecdote. The word marriage was not 
mentioned, but there can remain no doubt that such 
^s the secret to be owned, and the report of Mrs 
Whiteway 1 received with pleasure, as vindicat- 
ing the Dean from the charge of cold-blooded and 
ard-hearted cruelty to the unfortunate Stella, 
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when on the verge of existence, ^ On S 8 th Ja- 
nuary 1727*8, about eight o’clock at night, Mrs 


^ Mr Sheridan has related this anecdote in the following 
terms : 

A short time before her death, a scene passed between the 
Dean and her, an account of which I had from my father, and 
which I shall relate with reluctance, as it seems to bear more 
hard on Swift’s humanity than any other part of his conduct in 
life. As she found her final dissolution approach, a few days 
before it happened, in the presence of Dr Sheridan, she addres- 
sed Swift in the most earnest and pathetic terras to grant her dy- 
ing request ; That, as the ceremony of marriage had passed 
between them, though for sundry considerations they had not 
cohabited in that state, in order to put it out of the power of 
slander to be busy with her fame after death, she adjured him 
by their friendship to let her have the satisfaction of dying at 
least, though she had not lived, his acknowledged wife,’’ 

Swift made no reply, but, turning on his heel, walked silent- 
ly out of the room, nor ever saw her afterward during the few 
days she lived. This behaviour threw Mrs Johnson into un* 
speakable agonies, and for a time she sunk under the weight of 
so cruel a disap pointmeut. But soon after, roused by indig- 
nation, she inveighed against his cruelty in the bitterest terms ; 
and, sending for a lawyer, made her will, bequeathing her for- 
tune by her own name to charitable uses. This was done in 
the presence of Dr Sheridan, whom she appointed one of her 
executors.” 

It cannot be denied that there is here an anecdote told upon 
apparently good authority. But Mr Theophilus Swift’s au- 
thority seems still preferable. It was derived from Mrs White- 
way, after he attained the years of manhood, and Mr Sheridan 
was a bo^ at the time of his father’s death ; and although neither 
father nor son were capable of voluntarily propagatii;^ a false- 
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Johnson closed her weary pilgrimage, and passed 
to that land, where they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage. 

Swift was now in a manner alone in the world, 
afflicted by many of those varied calamities, 
with which, to use his own words, the author of 
our being weans us gradually from our fondness 
of life, the nearer we approach the end of it. 
Disease and decay of nature, — ^the death of many 
friends, and the estrangement or ingratitude of 
more, — a want of relish for earthly enjoyments, 
with a general dislike for persons and things, 
daily increasing upon him, — passions too readily 
irritable, and the keen sensation of remorse, after 
having extravagantly indulged them ; — all these 
evils combined to darken his future prospect; and 


hood to the Dean’s prejudice, yet it seems more likely that 
a boy might have mistaken what his father said to him on 
such a subject, than that Mr Swift should have misunder- 
stood a story told to him repeatedly and minutely by Mrs 
Whiteway, after he had come to man’s estate. In fact, the 
hardness of heart imputed to Swift, by the earlier edition of the 
story, is not only totally inconsistent with an affection agoniz- 
ed by the view of its dying object, but with every circumstance. 
Vanessa was dead, — Stella was dying, — the Dean could no longer 
fear that the society or claims of a wife should be forced upon 
him,— the seenawas closed, and every reason for mystery at an 
end.. The relations may indeed be reconciled, by supposing 
that of Mrs Whiteway subsequent to the scene detailed by She- 
ridan. The Dean may at length have relented, yet Sheridan re- 
mained ignorant of it. Dr Johnson seems to have received the 
anecdote as given in the text 
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the gleams of cheerfulness and enjoyment, which 
yet occasionally gilded his way, grew fewer and 
more languid as his path tended downwards, un- 
til he reached the sad point, beyond which all 
was second childishness and mere oblivion. There 
remained to him, indeed, the applause of the pub- 
lic, and the society of many sincere and respectful 
friends, in the land of which he was now unwil- 
lingly an inhabitant for life. But the former could 
give no balm for domestic affliction, and most of the 
latter had been so much accustomed to submit to 
his humour, and endure practical and personal 
jests, that either he was nettled by their resent- 
ment when he pushed their patience beyond en- 
durance, or while humoured to the very extremity 
of caprice, became sensible, that excess of famili- 
arity was followed by contempt, its .usual conse- 
quence.* He was banished in short from Pope, 


^ The Dean was fond of pranks^ which bordered on childish 
sports. It will hardly be believed that he sometimes, by way 
of exercise, used to chace the Grattans, and other accommo- 
dating friends, through the large apartments of the Deanery, 
and up and down stairs, driving them like horses, with his 
whip in his hand, till he had accomplished his usual quantity 
of exercise. I have heard there was an old gentleman, a Scot, 
or of Scottish extraction, settled in the north of Ireland, whom 
he used to teaze with some story of the dirt and poverty of his 
country, till the old man, between jest and earnest, started up 
•with his cane uplifted, when Swift, in great seeming terror, would 
runaway to hide himself. His practical jokes he sometimes push- 
ed beyond even the patience of the good-natured Sheridan, and 
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Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, and his original com» 
peers, with whom he measured mind against 
mind, learned to respect himself in respecting 
them, and felt no other superiority than might 
arise from a momentary advantage in argument. 

Ambition is often smothered when deprived 
of hope, but its restless ghost seldom fails to 
haunt those whom it has called vassals, and to 
excite them to animosity or vengeance, even 
after hope is no more. Swift, accordingly, af- 
ter the death of Stella, seems first to have been 
roused by the sense of Walpole’s enmity. It 
was greatly increased by the conduct of Queen 
Caroline and the minister towards Gay. The 
promise of her Majesty’s patronage could not 
decently be withdrawn from the poet, but, as if to 
mark her altered opinion, and even contempt, he 
was named gentleman usher to the Princess Lou- 
isa, then an infant. Gay, with proper spirit, re- 


then angry at him for not enduring what no man ought to 
have wished a friend to birook. The Dean’s answer, for in* 
fitance, to Sheridan^s rliimes on Ballyspelling, was so coarse 
and vulgar, (printed too, and published) that Sheridan consi- 
dered it as an aifront on himself, and the lady he had accompa- 
nied to that watering-place, VoL XV. p. 122. Yet the Dean, 
in his character of the second Solomon, resents his very natural 
apd just indignation, as an act of high treason against his au- 
thority, or, as he stiles it, against all the rules of reason, 
taste, ^ood-uature, judgment, gratitude, or common manners.’^ 
VoL IX. p. 519. 
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fused tiie appointment, and, in the Beggars Opera, 
took a most ample satisfaction upon King, Queen, 
and ministers. This marked affront to his friend 
opened Swift’s eyes, if he yet hoped any thing, 
either from the Queen’s favour, or the influence 
of Mrs Howard. Although a friend to the pro- 
testant succession, he had never regarded with 
much cordiality the family on which the crown 
was settled ; and w'hen there was a report that 
George I. intended to publish, or sue out a di- 
vorce against his unfortunate consort, and declare 
a marriage with the Duchess of Kendal, whom he 
is said to have married with the left hand,— the 
Dean made the perplexity of the ministers the 
subject of the bitterest epigram which his own or 
any other pen ever traced.* The attentions of 
Caroline, when Princess, had suspended a dis- 
like, which now returned with double bitterness. 
One of his modes of mortifying the royal family 
was, to cause a monument to be erected in the 
Cathedral of St Patrick’s, to the memory of the 
Duke of Schomberg, reflecting bitterly upon his 
descendants, who had declined being at this ex- 
pence. The parties whom this inscription imme- 
diately affected, were the Earl of Holdernesse and 
Lord Fitzwalter, but it also touched upon the en- 


* It was found among Swift’s papers, with this characteris- 
tic jotting on the back. “ A wicked treasonable libel— I wish, 
t knew the author, that I might hang him.” 
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voy of the King of Prussia, who, having married & 
grand-daughter of Schomberg, made a formal 
complaint to George I. The King expressed 
himself much displeased, and said publicly in the 
drawing-room, “ that the Dean of St Patrick's 
had put up that monument out of malice, to make a 
quarrel betwixt his Majesty and the King of Prus- 
sia.” Thus, an irreconcilable breach took place 
between Swift and the court, as w^ell as the mini- 
sters. On Walpole, Swift made w^ar both in verse 
and prose, nor did he spare even royalty itself, for 
the “ Directions for making a Birth-day Song” are 
most bitter upon the whole family, especially on 
Queen Caroline.* 

While thus venting his resentment against the 
court, Swift continued to apply himself with great 
vigour to the national interests of Ireland, al- 
though so much dreaded and disliked by the go- 
vernmeftt, that even his friend Carteret declined 
to admit him to any situation which could give 
him an official right of interference. f But the 


*Vo]. XV, p. 411. 

t He never could prevail upon Lord Carteret to nominate 
Mm one of the trustees of the IJnen Manufactory, or even a 
justice of peace. His lordship always replied, “ I am sure, 
Mr Dean, you despise those feathers, and rtould not accept of 
them.” The Dean answered, No, my Lord, I do not, as I 
might be serviceable to the public in both capacities; but, as I 
would not be governed by your Excellency, nor job at the 
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patriotism of Swift was not to be damped by dis- 
conragement In every varied form he endea- 
voured to make the people aware of their rights 
and interests, — the rulers of the impolicy, as well 
as cruelty of their oppressive restrictions. The 
View of the State of Ireland;’' the Story of 
an Injured Lady the Letter to the Archbishop 
of Dublin concerning the Weavers ; the Answer 
to Sir John Brown’s Memorial, and many other 
Tracts, contained in the Seventh Volume, shew 
his careful and unremitting attention to the rights 
and interests of Ireland, whether political, com- 
mercial, or agricultural.^ But the inimitable 


board, or suiFer abuses to pass there, or at a quarter-sessions^ 
assizes, I know that you will^ot indulge me for the good of 
this unhappy nation : but, if I were a worthless member of 
parliament, or a bishop, would vote for the court, and betray 
my country, then you would readily grant my request/' Lord 
Carteret replied, with equal freedom and politeness, What 
you say is literally true, and therefore you must excuse me.” 
The Dean, some time afterwards, in company with Dr Bolton, 
archbishop of Cashel, Dr Synge, bishop of Elphin, and other 
trustees of the board, asked why they would not elect him 
trustee. The archbishop answered, That he was too sharp 
a razor, and would cut them all.” To which the Dean made 
no reply. Swiftiana, Vol. IL p. 217. 

His most trilling bounties were qualified with a view to 
the interest of Ireland. Giving one day a guinea to the maid- 
servant of a friend, he charged her to buy a gown of Irish stuff 
with bis bounty. Returning afterwards and finding her in the 
same dress, he accused her of neglecting his orders. She went 
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piece of irony by which he proposes to relieve 
the distresses of the poor by converting their chil- 
dren into food for the rich, has never been equal- 
ed in any age or country. The grave, formal^ 
and business-like mode, in which the calculations 
are given ; the projector’s protestation of abso- 
lute disinterest in the success of his plan ; the 
economy with which he proposes the middling 
class should use this new species of food ; and the 
magnificence which he attaches to the idea of a 
well-grown fat yearling child roasted whole, for a 
lord-mayor’s feast ; the stile of a projector, and 
the terms of the shambles, so coolly and yet care- 
fully preserved from beginning to end, render it 
one of the most extraordinary pieces of humour 
in our language. A foreign author was so. much 
imposed upon by the gravity of the stile, that he 
quoted it as an instance of the extreme distress of 
Ireland, vt^hich appeared to equal that of Jerusalem 
in its last siege, since a dignitary of the church 
was reduced to propose, as the only mode of alle- 
viating the general misery, the horrid' resource of 
feeding upon the children of the poor. 

This repeated interference of Swift seems great- 


out and returned with her apron filled with a set of the Dean’s 
worlis. “ This,’’ she said, “ please your Reverence, is th^ 
Irish stuff I have bought, and better was never manufactured.’* 
Swiftj as may be supposed, was highly gratified. 
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iy to have annoyed the faction by which Ireland 
was then ruled, nor was their displeasure always 
silent. The mayor and corporation having re- 
solved to present the Dean with the freedom of the 
city in a golden box, Joshua, Lord Allen, although 
he had at one time courted the Dean’s friend- 
ship, chose, in the council and House of Peers, 
to make a bitter invective against Swift, as a Tory, 
a Jacobite, and a libeller of the government; and 
publicly upbraided the mayor with wasting the 
money of the corporation in making presents to 
such a character. The Dean heard of this at- 
tack with the greater indignation, as, within a few 
hours after the invective had been pronounced. 
Lord Allen had sent a common friend to him with 
renewed protestations of regard. The mediator, 
finding other apologies ill received, at length said, 
touching his forehead, “ You know, sir, our poor 
friend is a little disordered here at times.” “ I 
know,” answered the Dean, with great gravity, 
“ that he is a madman ; and, if that were all, no 
man living could commiserate his condition more 
than myself : but, sir, he is a madman possessed 
by the Devil. I renounce him.” Accordingly, 
he not only vindicated himself to the lord-mayor 
and corporation on occasion of receiving the free- 
dom and gold box, in terms the most peremptory,* 


* Vo5. X. p. 467. 
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bat also published, in an advertisement,* a contra- 
diction of Lord Allen’s charge, as “ insolent, false, 
scandalous, malicious, and, in a particular degree, 
perfidious.” Upon the same occasion he com- 
posed and published the satire entitled Traulus,f' 
the first part of which is a dialogue turning upon 
the melancholy apology proposed for Allen by 
their common friend, Robert Leslie. And on se- 
veral other opportunities the unfortunate peer was 
distinguished in the Dean’s satirical productions. J 
In order to maintain this skirmishing warfare, 
the Dean and Sheridan, in 1728, commenced a pe- 
riodical paper called the Intelligencer. But the 
circulation being small, and the price of each 
number only a halfpenny, the printer could not af- 
ford to pay any young man of talent to act as edi- 
tor, so that It was soon dropped. The Dean gives 
Pope an account of the papers which he wrote for 
the intelligencer, in v;hole or in part, being nine 
in all. § Perhaps weoughtto add some part at least 
of No. IL, which the reader will find in the note, 
containing a singular account of an affront offered 
to Swift by Colonel Abel Ram, member of Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Gorey, (called Squire 
Wether in the Intelligencer,) whose carriage in- 


* Vol. X. p. 473. t Vol. X. p. 517. 

J Vol, X. p. 432, and 6.54. 

§ Letter from Swift to Pope, lath June 1731. Vol. XVII. 
p. 399. 
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tercepled Swift and Sheridan rudely, as they were 
travelling on horseback.’*' On this occasion, Swift, 


^ The Intelligencer. No. IL 
Occur sare Capro^ cornu fei'zt ilie^ catieio. 

My design, in writing this paper, being chiefly to expose 
such barbarians, who think themselves exempt from those laws of 
hospitality, which have, through all ages and countries, been 
observed by the best and most distinguished part of man- 
kind, I hope I shall, even in my own country, find persons 
enough to join with me in a hearty detestation of a certain 
country-squire, at the relation of the following fact, which 1 
shall tell without the least aggravation or partiality. 

Two cleigymen, of some distinction, travelling to the 
country for their health, happened to set up together in a 
small village,^ which was under the dominion of a certain ani- 
mal, dignified with a brace of titles, that of a militia-colonel 
and a squire. One of these gentlemen, standing in the street, 
and observing a coachman driving his coach and four horses 
furiously against him, turned into the close passage between 
bis inn and the sign-post ; but the coachman, instead of driving 
through the middle of the street, \vhich was the usual and most 
commodious way, turned short, and drove full upon the gen- 
tleman, without any notice, so that he wms on a sudden en- 
closed between the fore-horses ; and if his friend and another 
gentleman, who were in the middle of the street, had not sud- 
denly cried out to stop the coach, he must have unavoidably 
been trodden under the horses’ feet, and his body bruised to 
death by the wheels running over him. His friend, who saw 
wnth terror what had like to have befallen him, full of indigna- 
tion, repaired immediately to the afoiesaid squire or colonel, 
(to whom he was told theequipage belonged,) with a complaint 
against his coachman. But the squire, instead of expre^^snig 


* Gorey, or New Borough. 
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or more probably his companion^ is said to have 
made this impromptu: 

Hear not Britain, how Ireland's pride and glorj, 

Was butted in a slough by the Ram of Gorey. 


any concern, or offering any redresss, sent the Doctor away 
-with the following answer: Sir, I have a great regard for your 
cloth, and have sent my coachman to ask your friend’s par- 
don, for one of your servants this moment told me what had 
happened* — But, Sir, said the Doctor, do you think that is 
sufficient ? I dare venture to affirm, if the like had befallen you 
within the liberties* of my friend, and you were brought to 
the same danger by his servant, he would not only have him 
punished, but, at the same time, he would discharge him his 
service.— Sir, (said the Colonel,) I tell you again, that I have 
sent my coachman to ask his pardon, and I think that is 
enough, — which he spoke with some sturdiness ; and well he 
might, for he had two cannons at his back, — Good God! said 
the Doctor to himself, (when he had got out of gun-shot,) 
what a Hottentot have 1 been talking to! who so little values 
the life of a gentleman, and, as it happened, that very gentle- 
man to whom the nation hath in a particular manner been 
obliged. Back he went, full of resentment for the slighting 
treatment his friend met with, and very candidly reported all 
that passed ; who being a man of a different spirit from that 
wretched colonel, ordered one of his servants to write the fol- 
lowing letter. 

Sin, — My master commanded me to tell you, that if you do 
not punish and turn off that villain, your coachman, he will think 
there was a design upon his life. I put this in writing, for fear 
of mistakes. I am your humble servant to command, 

A. R.^ 

* The Liberties of St Sepulchre’s. t The initials of Abel Ranif 
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Amid these disputes, Carteret, with the skill of 
a thorough-bred courtier, trimmed between the 


The superscription was, ^ For Squire Wetherj or some 
such name/ 

This letter was delivered, and away went the travellers. 
They had not rode far, before they fell into the company of a 
gentleman, a degree above the common level, and who seemed 
to be a man of candour and integrity, which encouraged them 
to recount what had happened. He said in answer, that they 
had a narrow escape ; and it was a wonder that the whole town 
did not fall upon them at once, and worry them : for the people 
there had little or no devotion besides what was engaged to the 
squire, as an effect of the terrors they lay under from their land- 
lord, who rode them all down as poor as his fox-hunters. After 
this he took occasion, with great modesty and decency, to draw 
his character, which was to the folio w.iig purpose: That the 
squire had about fifteen hundred pounds a year, and lived in a long 
white barn, w here no man living was one farthing the better for 
him. That his piety consisted in six psalms every day after 
dinner, without one drop of wine. That he had once reduced 
a certain Reverend Dean, plumper than any two of his bre- 
thren, to be as slender about the waist as a weazle, by a fort- 
night’s scouring of bad ale, to whmh the Dean was not accus- 
tomed. That his hospitality was within the enclosure of a 
rampart, with a drawbridge. That if any gentleman was 
admitted by chance, his entertainment was lean salt beef, sour 
beer, and muddy ale. That his charity was as much upon the 
catch as a pick-pocket; for his method was to bring others to 
erect charity-schools, by promising his assistance, and so 
leaving them in the lurch. 

That, without the least tincture of learning, he was a great 
pretender to oratory and poetry, and eminently bad at 
both ; which (I hope I shall be excused the digression,) brings 
to my memory a character given by JuUus Gapitoliniis of the 
YOL. a 
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danger of offending the English ministry, or ra- 
ther of furnishing them with an apology for dis- 


Emperor Verus* Melior quidem orator fuissc dicitiitj quam 
poeta; imo (ut yerius dicam,) pejor poeta quam rhetor; Tiz« 
He was a better orator than poet ; but, to speak the thing more 
properly, he was a viler poet than an orator. But to give 
you a specimen of his genius, I shall repeat au epigram of his 
own composition, (and 1 am very sure it is every line his own, 
without any help,) which is drawn by a sign-dauber on the 
cross-board of a ferry-boat, in characters that have hitherto 
stood the fury of ail weathers. 

All yon that are 
To Andrew Heir, 

And you that him attend, 

Shall ferry’d be. 

O’er Carrick free, 

For Blank’s the Boatman's Friend. 

The behaviour of this squire being of the most savage kind^ 
I think myself obliged, out of the tender regard which I bear to 
ail strangers and travellers, to animadvert upon him in as gentle 
a manner as the occasion will allow ; and, therefore, I shall first 
lay down a few postulatums. That every travelling gentleman 
is presumed to be under the protection of the governing 
mayor, sovereign, portriff, or squire of the town or village, 
which he happens to make his stage ; that the laws of hu- 
manity, hospitality, and civility, oblige him, if there be no 
accommodation in the public-houses fit for dr person of distinc- 
tioo, to invite him to his own, or supply the deficiencies as 
well as he can ; that if any insult or injury be offered, either 
to such stranger or his servants, the squire is obliged to justify, 
viiidicafe, and espouse their cause. This was the method ob^* 
served among the civilized people of the old Jewish and Hea- 
then world, where we find some of the Patriarchs themselves 

-''ondescending to wash the feet of such travellers as they enters 

s 
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placing him, and that of breaking communication 
with Swift, whose influence as well as his talents 

tained. And so sacred was the regard for strangers among the 
Heathens, that they dignified their supreme god with the title 
of Jupiter Hospitalis. Nothing was thought so monstrous as 
to offer any riolence to sojourners among them ; which was so 
religiously observed, that it became the glory of the most dis. 
tinguished heroes to destroy and extirpate such as were remark- 
able for their cruelty to strangers. This it which added 
so much glory to the character of Theseus, for the punishments 
be inflicted on Sisiphus, Procrustes, &c. It was owing like* 
wise to a generous indignation, that Hercules threw Diomede 
(the colonel and squire of that age,) to be devoured by 
those horses, which he fed with the flesh of poor tr.ivellcrs ; 
and I find, upon inquiry, that they were coach-horses too. I 
shall make no farther remark upon this, nor application, but 
say to the squire that it is very happy for him the present 
age has not one Hercules left, or a week would not pass before 
he should feel the weight of that hero’s club, or be thrown, by 
way of reprisal, under his own horses^ feet. And I may far- 
ther add, that, in this whole kingdom, from one end of it to 
the other, another squire could not be found who would be- 
have himself in the same manner to the same person: but 
hundreds, who, on the contrary, would have given all the sa- 
tisfaction, that gentlemen of justice, humanity, and common 
benevolence ought to do upon the like accident, although they 
had never seen him before. I confess this paper contains no- 
thing besides a dry fact, and a few occasional observations upon 
it. But in the former, I told my readers that facts would be 
the chief part of the entertainment I meant to give them. If 
what I have said may have any effect on the person concerned, 
(to whom care shall be taken to send this account,) or if it 
helps to revive the old spirit of hospitality among us, — or, at 
least, begets a detestation of the like inhuman usage in others, 
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were not a little to be dreaded, even if it had not 
been Carteret’s object to preserve and strengthen 
his interest among the adversaries of Walpole, 
so far as it could be done with security and decen- 
cy. He was distinguished by a readiness of wit, 
with which he could retort and parry even the 
attacks of Swift. Of this we have already seen 
a very classical instance. And it is said that, 
about the time when the proclamation was abroad 
against the Drapier’s fourth letter, the Dean vi- 
sited the castle, and having waited for some time 
without seeing the lord lieutenant, wrote upon 
one of the windows of the chamber of audience 
these lines: 

My very good lord, ’tis a very hard task, 

For a man to wait here, who has nothing to ask. 

Under w hich Carteret wrote the following hap- 
py reply : 

My Tery good Dean, there are few who come here. 

But have something to ask, or something to fear. 

On somesnch occasion, when Carteret had par- 
ried, with his usual dexterity, some complaint or 

one part of my design is answered. However, it cannot he 
unseasonable to expose malice, avarice, brutality, and hypo- 
crisy, wherever we find it.’’ 

I find this story of Squire Ram alluded to by Mr Geoge- 
ghan, a correspondent of the Dean, who makes it his boast, that 
he had filled the ofiending coachman drunk, and thereby occa- 
sioned to lose both his place and character.— Vol. XVII. p. 
^ 63 . 
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request of Swift, he exclaimed, “ What, in God’s 
name, do you do here ? Get back to your own 
country, and send us our boobies again !” 

They appear uniformly to have understood each 
other. Carteret took no offence at the patriotic 
effusions of the Dean, however vehement, and 
Swift, without expecting that thorough change 
of measures respecting Ireland, which he knew 
it was not in Carteret’s power to effect, was con- 
tented to exert his influence as occasion offered, 
to prevail on the lord-lieutenant to promote either 
his own personal friends, or persons whom he 
had political reasons for recommending. The 
Dean had indeed no longer those high ideas of 
Carteret’s patriotism, which seem to have dic- 
tated the poem entitled “ The Birth of Manly 
Virtue but, down to the period of his leaving 
Ireland, he continued to retain as much respect 
for him, as was consistent with his consenting to 
remain the involuntary instrument of a ministry 
whom he hated, and their nominal agent in mea- 
sures which he secretly disapproved.* And he ac- 


^ I believe my lord Carteret^ since he is no longer liente- 
nant, may not wish me ill, and I have tt>ld him often that I on- 
ly hated him as lieutenant. I confess he had a jicnteeler man- 
ner of binding the chains of this kingdom than most of his pre- 
decessorsj and 1 confess at the same time that he had, six timeSg 
a regard to my recommendation, by preferring so many of my 
friends in the church ; the two last acts of his favour were to 
add to the dignities of Dr Deiany and Mr Stopford,’^ 
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knowledgcd at the same time, with gratitude, 
the lord-Heutenaut’s attention to his recom- 
mendations. Carteret’s complaisance on such oc- 
casions, excited the loud complaints of Richard 
Tighe, and other violent Whigs, who knowing 
by what a precarious tenure the lord-lieute- 
nant held his situation, endeavoured to alarm him 
by an outcry that his favours were chiefly con- 
ferred upon those who were disaffected to go- 
vernment; on which occasion Swift, with his 
usual ironical gravity, wrote his vindication of 
lord Carteret from the charge of favouring none 
but Tories, High-churchmen and Jacobites,* 
in which he ascribes the promotion of Sheridan, 
(so speedily checked), and that of Delany, to the 
lieutenant’s old-fashioned taste for classical litera- 
ture, which, in these cases, had unfortunately pre- 
vailed over the more laudable quality of party zeal. 
In this treatise the demerits of Lord Allen and 
Tighe are exposed, as having been most active in 
exciting these clamours among the high-flown ad- 
herents of the ministry, or, as Swift entitles them, 
the hopers, pretenders, expecters, and professors, 
whose claim it was to engross all the favours of 
government. Besides his friendship for the lord- 
lieutenant himself, the Dean was upon the best 
terms with his lady, his mother-in-law Lady 


*Vol. X. p.475. 
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Worseley, and his whole family, as appears from 
his “ Apology,” addressed to Lady Carteret. * 

In the course of these three years, the Dean had 
some other literary encounters. One of his anta- 
gonists, Jonathan Smedley, dean of Clogher, a 
man of indifferent character, a trader in the petty 
scandal of literature, a violent Whig withal, had 
published a tolerably complete collection of all 
the ribaldry which he could compose or rake to- 
gether against Pope and Swift, under the title 
of Gollivebiana, or a fourth volume to their 
Miscellany. This presumption not only pro- 
cured him a prominent place in the Dun- 
ciad, but, upon his coming to Ireland under 
the protection of the Duke of Grafton, and be- 
coming Dean of Clogher, gained him the farther 
distinction of repeated notice in the Dean’s satires. 
It was not unprovoked, for Smedley’s “ much ma- 
lice” was “ mingled with a little wit,” and, like 
the abuse of all who care not what they say, his 
lampoons sometimes hit the mark, f But what 
seems to have provoked the Dean more than per- 


* Vol. XV. p. 381. 

+ We printed a tolerable poem of Smedlej’s on Swift’s in- 
stalment ; and the following, though a malignant caricature, 
has considerable point and Twacity, as well as a distorted re. 
semblance to the Dean’s character : — 
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sonal libels, to which he was in general insensible, 
was that Smedley affected to court Carteret’s fa- 
vour, in the “ looser rhiine,” with which “ t’other 
Jonathan,” as he familiarly termed Swift, used to 
propitiate Ormond and Oxford. A part of the 
Dean’s displeasure even fell upon Delany, who 


THE DEVIL’S LAST GAME, 

A SATIRE. 

Said Old Nick to St Michael, you use but ill, 

To suppi ess all my force ami restrain all my skill 5 
Let me loose at religion. I’ll shew my good parts, 

And tiy if yom doctiinc can balance my arts. 

*Tis a match, cried the angel, and drew oifhis guard, 
And the Devil shpt from him, to play a coat card. 

The first help he sought was a qualified mind, 

That had compass and void for the use he design’d. 
There occurr’d a perl nothing, a stick of church timber^ 
Who had stiffness of will, but his morals were limber i 
To whom wit serv’d for reason, and passion for zeal ; 
Who had teeth like a viper and tail like an eel : 

Were the malice of hell with heavenly grace, 

Of humour enchanting and easy of face j 
His tongue flowed with honey, his eyes flash’d delight ; 
He despis’d what was wrong and abus’d what was right ^ 
Had a knack to laugh luckily; never thought twice : 

And with coarseness of heart had a taste that was nice. 
Nature form’d him malignant, but whetting him fast, 

He was edg’d for decay, and too brittle to last. 

He would quarrel with virtue because ’twas his foe’s. 

And was hardly a friend to the vice which he chose ; 

He could love nothing grave, nothing pleasant forbear ; 
He was always in jest, but was most so in prayer ! 

Lord be prais’d, quoth the devil, a fig for all grace ? 

So be breath’d a new brogue o’er the bronze of his face ; 
Lent him pride above hope, and conceit above spleen^ 
SBpt him into church service, and call’d him a Dean» 
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being a good deal about the person of the lord- 
lieutenant, and by no means so indifferent to his 
own interest as the thoughtless Sheridan, endea- 
voured by poetical epistles, fables, &c. occasion- 
ally to awake his patron’s benevolence. Swift, 
who despised what he called the trade of a 
“ sweetener,” unmoved by the occasional strokes 
of flattery to himself, interspersed through those 
pieces, rebuked Delany with considerable asperi- 
ty for his assentation. The Doctor had given far- 
ther offence, by attacking the Intelligencer, to 
which he was not aware that Swift was a contri- 
butor. This produced “ Paddy’s character of the 
Intelligencer,” in which the assaults of Delany on 
Sheridan, are compared to those of the wasp who 
pursued the eagle even to the bosom of Jupiter, 
and even there. 

The spiteful insect stung the God. 

But from the address to Delany on the libels writ- 
ten against him, it is evident, that, notwithstanding 
these satirical effusions, he retained a considerable 
place in the Dean’s favour. Indeed, it was the 
influence of Delany, which indirectly, or perhaps 
directly, occasioned the final offence taken by 
Queen Caroline against Swift. To understand 
this, there must be produced on the stage three 
characters of a very subordinate and dubious de- 
scription. 
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The Reverend Thomas Pilkington was intro- 
duced by Delany to Dean Swift’s notice, and ob- 
tained a humble post in his cathedral. Having 
some vivacity of talents, though totally devoid of 
principle, he made himself agreeable by petty at- 
tentions and services; and, upon his expressing 
a wish to go to England, the Dean, who was ever 
anxious to reward kindness and to serve merit, or 
what seemed to be such, gave him warm recom- 
mendations to his old friend Barber, then Lord 
Mayor of London, who made Pilkington his 
chaplain. He also introduced him to Pope, Bo- 
lingbroke, and one or two other friends. But 
they were soon disgusted by his impudence and 
undisguised profligacy, which produced from Bo- 
lingbroke, and even from Barber, an expostula- 
tion to Swift on the too great readiness with which 
he granted suchi'ecommendations. * Pilkington’s 
wife w'as a person of much the same description 
with himself, having some cleverness, much petu- 
lance, and a plentiful lack both of virtue and dis- 
cretion. Prom her husband being for some time 
about the Dean’s person, this gossiping dame pick- 
ed up some knowledge of his peculiar habits, and 
some little anecdotes concerning him, which she 
afterwards represented as having all taken place 
In her own presence, with the addition of abun- 


* See Volume XVIII, p. 358. 
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dance of figments which had no foundation what- 
ever. * 

x\bout the same time, and also by the recommen- 
dation of Dr Delany, the Dean interested himself 
considerably in advancing a subscription for the 
poems of Mrs Barber, the wife of a woollen-draper 
in Dublin, When this person went to England in 
173 1 to get her work printed. Swift appears to have 
recommended her to Dr Arbuthnot, Gay, Lady 
Betty Germaine, Mrs Cassar, Mr Barber the prin- 
ter, and others, whom he thought likely to advance 
her interest. But an extraordinary circumstance 
occurred : for about this time Queen Caroline re- 
ceived three letters, with the Dean’s signature, 
but written in a feigned hand, recommending to 
her, in very haughty and unbecoming, terms, an 
inquiry into the distresses of Ireland, and descend- 


^ Her pretended intimacy at the Deanery was, in the high- 
est degree, exaggerated, for she was never even seen there by Mrs 
* Whiteway. Yet, in some way or other, she had acquired con- 
siderable knowledge of the Dean’s habits. For example, one 
of her anecdotes is, that she saw Swift cut the leaves out of a 
handsomely bound book of poems, and put them into the chim- 
ney grate, saying, he would give them what they wanted greatv 
Ij—^re^and that she was employed by him to paste into the 
cover the letters of his friends. Now, among Dr Lyons*' pa- 
pers, there is actually the folio boards of a book which has suf- 
fered this operation, and, in the inside, a list, in Swift’s hand, 
of the letters which had been pasted in to supply the original 
Contents, 
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ing, at once, from a warm and even violent expo- 
sition of national grievances, to the case of Mrs 
Barber, who is extolled, in the most extravagant 
manner, as eminent for genius and merit, an ho- 
nour to her country and to her sex ; the best fe- 
male poet of this or any other age, honoured or 
envied by every man of genius in England. Queen 
Caroline was extremely incensed at the tenor of 
these letters, as well she might, nor did she drop 
her resentment, although Mrs Howard expressed 
her conviction that they were a forgery. Swift, on 
his part, wrote to Pope and to Mrs Howard, dis- 
avowing the letters alluded to,* disclaiming those 
extravagant eulogies which were heaped on Mrs 
Barber with .so little modesty, and explaining, 
that he ha.d only taken an interest in her subscrip- 
tion, meaning to assist humble and indigent merit. 
But, in this exculpation, he resumed all his former 


* Dr Johnson says, ‘‘ he urged the improbability of the ac- 
eusatioDj but never denied it ; he shuffles between cowardice 
and veracity, and talks big when he says nothing.’’ It is un- 
pleasant to observe one man of genius pass such harsh , and 
undeserved censures on another. In his letter to Pope^ Swift 
allows he might be guilty of folly — But in such a degree as 
to write to the Queen, who has used me ill without any cause, 
and to write in such a manner as the letter you sent me, and in 
such a style, and to have so much zeal for one almost a stran- 
ger, and to make such a description of a woman as to prefer 
her before all mankind ; and to instance it as one of the greatest 
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causes of displeasure against the Queen and Mrs 
Howard, (now Countess of Suffolk), particularly 
Ills being advised by the latter to remain in Lon- 
don after the death of George I. when he design- 
ed to have visited the Continent ; nor did he for- 
get the unrequited present of Irish silk, nor her 
Majesty’s omitting to send the promised medals* 
Lady Suffolk returned a good-humoured answer, 
and Lady Betty Germaine afterwards undertook, 
with great spirit, the defence of her friend. But 
the idea of her insincerity was too deeply impres- 
sed upon the Dean’s mind ; all future correspond- 
ence was dropped between them ; and the breach 
became irreconcilable betv/een Swift and the 
Court. 

The reader may be disposed to ask, who' could 
have taken it upon them to forge letters addressed 
to the Queen bv such a person ? The only letter 

grievances of Ireland, that her Majesty has not encouraged 
Mrs Barber, a woollen-draper’s wife declined in the world, be- 
cause she has a knack at versifying, — was to suppose, or fear, 
a folly so transcendant., that no man could be guilty of, who 
•was not fit for Bedlam, You know the letter yon sent en- 
closed is not .my hand ; and why I should disguise my hand, 
and yet sign my name, should seem unaccountable ’’ Vol. XVIL 
p* 413. Can this be fairly termed shuffling ? Surely the point- 
ing out the utter absurdity of an accusation is the strongest pos- 
sible mode not only of denying, but disproving it. The reader 
may also compare the terms of the forged letter with the limited 
and qualiffed commendation by w hich the Dean recommends Mrs 
Barber to the protection of Lord Orrery. VoL XVIIL p, 214 . 
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preserved is in a large female hand, bearing no 
resemblance whatever to that of the Dean, any 
more than the outrageous compliments to Mrs 
Barber correspond with his taste or style, who, 
even in praising his dearest friends, usually con- 
veyed his eulogy under a mask of irony, and 
whose taste was too just to bestow such extra- 
vagant commendations on verses which scarce 
reach mediocrity. It is therefore probable they 
were forged by Mrs Barber, or some of her 
friends, which is the more likely, as scandal im- 
puted to her an intrigue with an Irish literary 
character of some distinction. The Pilkingtons, 
husband and wife, were also acquainted with the 
poetess, and either of them were capable, from 
talents and disposition, to have committed such 
an imposture, and knew enough of the Dean’s 
stile to execute such a clumsy imitation as that 
letter exhibits. There is some reason to think 
Mrs Barber became alarmed at the probable con- 
sequence of these letters, and dreaded the Queen’s 
resentment. Indeed, the vexation which Swift 
w'as to experience from these unworthy Pilking- 
tons, did not terminate here, and it may be as well 
to conclude the subject at once. 

Swift readily abandoned the profits of his pub- 
lications to those whom he meant to favour, and, 
in his regard for Mrs Barber, he permitted her 
to sell, for her own benefit, the " Verses to a 
Lady, who desired to be addressed in the heroic 
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style.” She conveyed them to the press through 
the medium of the notorious Pilkington. Some 
passages awakened the wrath of Walpole, who, 
though generally indiiferent to satire, seems to 
have feared that of the Dean, and caught at the 
opportunity of making his publishers an example. 
Pilkington betrayed both Barber the printer and 
Motte the bookseller ; and they were subjected 
to repeated examinations before the privy-council. 
But as neither judged it necessary to be punctual 
in recollecting any circumstances which could be 
prejudicial to themselves, they were discharged 
without any punishment. * Indeed, according 
to our modern ideas of libels, we search the poem 
in vain for any passage upon which such a charge 
could be grounded. But it is possible that it does 
not now appear in its original state, nor has the 
editor ever seen the first edition. Swift’s eyes 
were now opened to the infamy of the Pilking- 
tons, which he expressed strongly in a letter to 
his old friend, Alderman Barber, f For Mrs Bar- 
ber, however, he retained his regard, and at her 


♦ See Motte’s account of the matter in a letter to the Dean, 
3ist July 1735, Vol. XVIII. p. 391. 

+ “ I confess that Dr Delany, the most eminent preacher 
we have, is a very unlucky recommender, for he forced me to 
countenance Pilkington ; introduced him to me and praised the 
wit, virtue, and humour of him and his wife, whereas he proved 
the falsest rogue, and she the most profligate whore in either 
kingdom.” Vol. XIX. p. 209. 
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request, solate as 1736, bestowed upon her the ma- 
nuscript of his “ Essay on Polite Conversation,” a 
set of dialogues which he had compiled thirty years 
before, * for the purpose of exposing the quaint 
and tritical smartnesses which good spirits and 
gaiety of temper pass off in certain circles for wit 
and brilliancy. At the same time it must be own- 
ed, that, in the editor’s apprehension at least, the 
Dean’s native humour has predominated over his 
desire to ridicule the conversation of the times, 
for those who frequent society must often have 
partaken in dialogues much more tiresome than 
those of Miss Notable and Tom Neverout. The 
predominance of proverbs in these dialogues, must 
certainly have been rather owing to the Dean’s 
peculiar humour, than to any custom or fashion 
of the time. 

The occasional poems which the Dean publish- 
ed about this time, were numerous and of various 
kinds. Some were satirical, and such were almost 
universally given to the public anonymously 
by means of the hawkers. Under this descrip- 
tion fall the various political poems already men- 
tioned ; and such as we have still to allude to, the 
attacks upon Lord Allen and Tighe, published in 
the Intelligencer, or in single sheets or broadsides, 


* It seems to be the same with the Essay on Conversation, 

which he designed for publication in 1 710, , See p._l 12. 

3 
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as they are generally termed, which were con- 
signed to the hawkers. These may be classed 
with his political satires in prose, since the Dean 
seldom was offended to the extent of making a 
public assault upon his adversary, without attack- 
ing him at once with both weapons of prose and 
verse. 

There was another class of fugitive pieces in 
which the Dean neglected both the decency due 
to his station as a clergyman and a gentleman, 
and his credit as a man of literate.^ These were 
poems of a coarse and indelicate character, where 
his imagination dwelt upon filthy and disgusting 
subjects, and his ready talents were employed to 
embody its impurities in humorous and familiar 
verse. The best apology for this unfortunate per- 
version of taste, indulgence of caprice, and abuse 
of talent, is the habits of the times and the situa- 
tion of the author. In the former respect, we 
should do great injustice to, the present day, by 
comparing our manners with those of the reign 
of George I. The writings even of the most es- 
teemed poets of that period, contain passages 
which, in modern times, would be accounted to 
deserve the pillory. Nor was the tone of conver- 
sation more pure than that of composition; for the 
taint of Charles II.’s reign continued to infect 
society until the present reign, when, if not more 
moral, we have become at least more decent than 

B b 
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our fathers : * and although Swift’s offences of 
this description certainly far exceeded those of con- 
temporary authors, the peculiarities of his habits 
and state of mind are also to be received in exte- 
nuation of his grossness. This unfortunate pro- 
pensity seems nearly allied to the misanthropy 
■which was a precursor of his mental derange- 
ment j and notwithstanding the talent employed 
upon those coarse subjects, “ The Ladies’ Dres- 
sing-Room,” “ Cassinus and Peter,” “ Cloe,” and 
other poems of that class, are to be ranked with 
the description of the Yahoos, as the marks of an 
incipient disorder of the mind, which induced the 
authorto dwell upon degrading and disgusting sub- 


* There is distinct: oral tradition of a conversation having 
passed between a lady of high rank seated in a box in the 
theatre, and Mr Congreve the celebrated dramatist, who was 
placed at some distance ; which is so little fit for these pages, 
that a rake of ordinary outward decency, would hardly employ 
such language in a brothel. Indeed, it is only necessary to re- 
fer to the ordinary novels by which our ancestors were amusedj^ 
to estimate the improvement of public delicacy. The Editor 
was acquainted with an old lady of family, who assured him 
that, in her younger days, Mrs Behn’s novels were as current- 
ly upon the toilette as the works of Miss Edgeworth at pre- 
sent j and described with some humour her own surprise, when, 
the book falling into her hands after a long interval of years, 
and when its contents were quite forgotten, she found it alto- 
gether impossible to endure, at the age of fourscore, what at 
fifteen she, like all the fashionable world of the time, had pe« 
rused without an idea of impropriety. 
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jects, from which all men, in possession of health- 
ful taste and sound faculties, turn with abhorrence. 
If it be true, as alleged by Delauy, that this pro- 
pensity only distinguished the latter years of 
Swift’s life,* it may be more readily accounted 
for from this cause, than by supposing that Swift 
acquired from Pope a habit of thinking and 
writing, in which he far exceeded Pope him- 
self. It may be lastly remembered, that nei- 
ther in this or other cases, (unless when he had 
some particular point in view,) did the Dean write 
with a view to publication. He produced and 
read his poems to the little circle of friends, where 
he presided as absolute dictator, where all ap- 
plauded the manner, and none, it may be pre- 
sumed, ventured to criticize the subject. Copies 
were requested and frequently granted. If re- 
fused,' the auditors contrived to write down from 
memory an imperfect version. These, in the 
usual course of things, were again copied repeat- 
edly, until at length they fell into the hands of 
some hackney author or bookseller, who, for pro- 


* So says Delany, and adds, that he had heard the Dean re- 
buke Stella with great asperity for using a coarse allc^ion iu 
society. His delicacy, however, must have been only occa- 
sional and capricious, for the Journal furnishes many instances 
how little it influenced his own correspondence with females. 
As to Delatfy’s charge against Pope, I suspect it arose from 
personal pique aga)nst the Bard of Twickenham* 
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fit, or to affront the author, or with both views, 
gave them to the public. * It would seem 
that, even to Pope himself. Swift refused an ex- 
plicit acknowledgement of his having written 
them, t 

The verses of society, to borrow a phrase from 
the French, those light passages of humour which 
were written merelyfor the circle in which Swift 
lived at the time, have been already noticed. Be- 
sides the constant war of jest and gibe and whim- 
sical eccentricity which was kept up between the 
Dean and Sheridan, he had now formed an intima- 
cy with Sir Arthur Acheson and his lady, which 
gave occasion to some of his most distinguished 
productions of this kind. At their seat of Gosford, 
in the north of Ireland, he spent in I7!^8-9 almost 
a whole year assisting Sir Arthur in his agri- 
cultural improvements, and lecturing, as usual, the 
lady of the manor upon the improvement of her 
health by walking, and her mind by reading ; and 


* See his letter to Pope, Vol, XVII, p. 399, 

-f- It is supposed the following postscript of a letter from Pope, 
6th January 1733-4, refers to some curiosity which Mrs Martha 
Blount had expressed on the subject of some of these indelicate 
poems : “ I am just now told, a very curious lady intends to 
write to you, to pump you about some poems said to be yours. 
Pray tell her, that yon have not answered me on the same 
questions, and that I shall take it as a thing ^^cr to be for- 
given from jon, if you tell another what yon have concealed 
from me,” Vol. XVIII. p. 243. 
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he appears to have found a docile pupil as well as 
an obliging hostess. Sir Arthur himself thought 
with the Dean on political subjects, was a good 
scholar and fond of the classics, which predilec- 
tions formed his bond of union with Swift. The 
circumstance of his letting a ruinous building 
called Hamilton’s B:wn to the Crown for a bar- 
rack, not only occasioned his being distinguished 
in the Apology for Lord Carteret, * but gave rise 
to one of the Dean’s most lh='ely pieces of fugitive 
humour, f The company also whom he met at 
Market-hill was agreeable to him. Among these 
were distinguished Robert and Henry Leslie, 
sons of the celebrated nonjuror, Dr Leslie. 

The younger brother, Henry Leslie, was an ex- 
cellent scholar, and a perfect fine gentleman. He 
had attained the rank of lieutenant-colonej in the 
Spanish service, but lost his commission upon a 
regulation being adopted against the employment 
of Protestants. He resided for several years in the 
town of Market-hill, near Sir Arthur Acheson’s 
house, and Swift appears to have been his guest 


« See Vol. VII. p. 495. 

+ “ The grand question debated, Whether Hamilton’s Bawn 
should be turned into a Barracks or Malt-House ?” Swift sent 
a part of this poem, under the title of the Barrack, to the In- 
telligencer. Afterwards many copies were transcribed from one 
which had been obtained by Lord Carteret, and at length it 
found its way to the public. See Vol. XV. p, 148, and Vol. 
XVIIl. p. 73 . 
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for about a six months, in 1730, the year following 
his long residence in Sir Arthur Acheson’s family. 
At Market-hill he also met Captain Creichton, an 
aged and reduced officer of dragoons, whose cam- 
paignshad been chiefly directed against the Scotch 
west-country Whigs during the reigns of Charles 
II. and James II. To relieve this old gentleman’s 
necessities. Swift compiled his tales of youthful 
adventure into a distinct narrative, which was pub- 
lished for the Captain’s benefit, with considerable 
success. 

His residence at Market-hill was so agreeable 
to Swift, that at one time he seems to have 
thought of rendering it more permanent, by taking 
a lease from Sir Arthur, with the purpose of build- 
ing a villa. The name of the chosen spot was 
changed from Drumlack to Drapier’s Hill, in or- 
der the better to deserve the intended honour ; and 
Sir Arthur, or some friend in his name, published 
a poem in the Dublin Journal, addressed to the 
Dean, and exulting in the future fame of a place 
on which he had resolved to fix his residence. * 
If we are to interpret literally the poetical apolo- 
gy which Swift made for laying aside this pro- 
ject, he had not found Sir Arthur uniformly guid- 
ed by his opinion in the management of his es- 


* These, with the other verses composed at Market-Hill, arc 
printed together in Volume XV. p. 143'. 
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tate, and had discovered that the knight’s taste in 
literature, being turned toward metaphysics, was 
more different from his own than he had expect- 
ed. But a growing reluctance to expend money, 
and the distance of the situation from Dublin, a 
distance rendered incommodious by the Dean’s 
increasing infirmities, were probably the real 
reasons for his declining a project, adopted per- 
haps hastily, and without much reflection. 

Indeed his presence as a visitor, in the state 
of his health and spirits, was not altogether 
without inconvenience. Family tradition says, 
that Swift was already subject to those capri- 
cious and moody fits of melancholy and ill- 
humour which preceded the decay of his under- 
standing. He sometimes retired from table and 
had his victuals carried into his own apartment, 
from which he would not stir till his good-humour 
returned. And in one of these fits of caprice, he 
took the liberty, during Sir Arthur Acheson’s 
absence, to cut down an old and picturesque 
thorn near the house, which his landlord particu- 
larly valued. On this occasion. Sir Arthur was 
seriously displeased, and the Dean was under the 
necessity of propitiating him by those verses 
which have rendered the old thorn at Market-hill 
immortal. * 


* Mr Sheridan has preserved two anecdotes of Swift about 
this period. Captain Hamilton of Castle-Hamiltonj a plma 
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Such stories, imperfectly reported by scandal, 
and listened to with malignant greediness by envy, 
occasioned a charge against Swift, similar to that 
which was preferred after his residence at Gauls- 
town House. Against this malicious allegation of 


country gentleman^ but of excellent natural sense, came upon 
a visit at Market-Hill, while the Dean was staying therco 

Sir Arthur, upon hearing of his friend's arrival, ran out to 
receive him at the door, followed by Swift.* The captain, who 
did not see the Dean, as it was in the dusk of the evening, in 
his blunt way, upqn entering the house, exclaimed, ‘ that he 
was very sorry he was so unfortunate to choose that time for 
his visit.' — ^Why so Because I hear Dean Swift is with you. 
"He is a great scholar, a wit ; a plain country ’squire will have 
but a bad time of it in his company, and I don’t like to be laugh* 
ed at.' Swift then stepped up to the Captain, from behind Sir 
Arthur, where he had stood, and said to him, ^ Pray, Cap« 
tain Hamilton, do you know how to say ^es or 710 proper- 
ly V — fi Yes, I think I have understanding enough for that.’— 
^ Then give me your hand,— depend upon it, you and I will 
agree very well.' The Captain told me he never passed two 
months so pleasantly in his life, nor had ever met with so agree, 
able a companion as Swift proved to be during the whole 
time/’ 

The other anecdote records a ready reply by a gentleman 
who passed by the name of Kiilbuck Tuite to Swift, who up- 
braided him with not knowing the way to Market-Hill. That 
is the w^ay," said Swift, with all you Irish blockheads ; you 
never know the way to any place beyond the next dunghill." 
'—Why,’' answered Tuite, I never was at Market-Hill : 
Have not you been there Mr Dean He acknowledged he had. 

Then what a damned English blockhead arc you,” re- 
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ingratitude and inhospitality, which was urged in 
some verses handed about Dublin, and afterwards 
printed. Swift defended himself at length in a 
letter to Dr Jinny, rector of Armagh. He men- 
tions the “ Grand Question debated” as the 
ground of the charge, and describes this sort of 
composition as merely sallies of fancy and hu- 
mour, intended for private diversion ; appeals to 
Jinny’s knowledge of the whole history of the verses 
on the Barrack, and the favourable reception it 
met with from^^Sir Arthur Acheson and his lady. 
The charge of ingratitude brought against him he 
repels with suitable disdain. I was originally,” 
he observes, “ as unwilling to be libelled as the 
nicest man can be ; but having been used to such 
treatment ever since I unhappily began to be 
known, I am now grown hardened; and while 
the friends I have left will continue to use me with 
any kindness, I shall need but a small degree of 
philosophy to bear me up against those who are 


plied Killbucky to find fault with me for not directing you 
the way to a place where I never had been, when you don’t 
know it yourself, who have been there Swift, with a coun™ 
teuance of great conterfeited terror, immediately rose and 
changed seats with Doughty, (a man of great size and stiength,) 
who happened to be next to him, placing the giant between him 
and Tuite to protect him against that wild man, and skulking 
behind him like a child, with well acted fear, to the no small 
entertainment of the company ; who, however, were not sorry 
that the Dean had met with his match.’^ 
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pleased to be my enemies on the score of party 
zeal, and the hopes of turning tiuit zeal to ac- 
count. One thing, I confess, would still touch 
me to the quick ; I mean, if any person of true 
genius would employ his pen against me ; but, if 
I am not very partial to myself, I cannot remem~ 
her, that among at least two thousand papers full 
of groundless reflections against me, hundreds of 
■which I have seen, and heard of more, I ever 
saw any one production that the meanest writer 
could have cause to be proud of : for which I can 
assign a very natural reason ; that, during the 
whole busy time of my life, the men of wit (in 
England) were all my particular friends, although 
many of them diflered from me in opinions of 
public persons and proceedings.” * 

In this society, and with these amusements, but 
with health gradually undermined, Swift endured, 
and occasionally enjoyed existence, from the 
death of Stella, in 1727} till about 1732. 


* Vol. XVIII. p. 72. 
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Spiffs conduct as a dignified Clergyman — Mis controver- 
sies with the Dissenters — And with the Bishops of Ire- 
land— Berses on his oxen Death — Faulkner’s edition oj his 
Works — His quarrel with Bectesworth — Satire on Qua- 
drille — Legion Club — Controversy concerning the lower- 
ing of the gold coin — History of Queen Anne’s reign— 
Swijt’s private life at this period — He disposes of his For- 
tune to found a Hospital — He sinks into incapacity — His 
Death. 


Ere proceeding to the melancholy remainder of 
Swift’s life, we may here resume an account of 
his conduct as a dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land, and of the various occasions in which he 
stood forth in her behalf, when he conceived her 
rights assaulted and endangered. 

It ought to be first noticed, that Swift possessed, 
in the fullest degree, the only secure foundation 
for excellence in the clerical profession — a sin- 
cere and devout faith in the doctrines of Christi- 
anity. This was doubted during his life, on ac- 
count of the levities in the Tale of a Tub, and al- 
so because he carried his detestation of hypocrisy 
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to such a blameable excess, that he was rather 
willing to appear indifferent about religion, than 
to be suspected of affecting over zeal in her cause. 
Thus, when in London, he rose early in the morn- 
ing, that he might attend pui)Iic worship without 
observation ; and in Dublin, Delany was six 
months in his house before he discovered that the 
Dean read prayers to his family with punctual 
regularitjr. He was equally regular in his private 
devotions. The place which he occupied as an 
oratory was a small closet, in which, when his si- 
tuation required to be in some degree watched, 
he was daily observed to pray with great devo- 
tion. When his faculties, and particularly his 
memory began to fail, he used often to inquire 
anxiously whether he had been in this apartment 
in the course of the day, and if answered in 
the affirmative, seemed to be delivered from the 
apprehension that he had neglected the duties of 
devotion. His prayer for Stella during her illness, 
is one example of the stile which he used in a|)- 
proaching the Author of Good ; and jn the note 
below, I trust the reader will be pleased to 
find another of Swift’s prayers, which was co- 
pied from his own manuscript.*' 


* AN EVENING PRATER, 

By Dean Swift, from the original in his own hand-writing, a- 
mongst the papers of Dr Lyons. 

O Almighty God, the searcher of all hearts, and from 
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Thus impressed with the practical belief of the 
truths which it was his profession to teach, he 


whom no secrets are hid, who hast declared that all such as shall 
draw nigh to thee with their lips, when their hearts are far 
from thee, are an ab omination unto thee ; cleanse, we beseech 
thee, the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of thy Holy 
Spirit, that no wandering, rain, nor idle thoughts may put out 
of our minds that reverence and godly fear, that becomes all 
those who come in thy presence. 

We know, O Lord, that while we are in these bodies, we 
are absent from the Lord, for no man can see thy face and live. 
The only way that we can draw near unto thee in this life, is by 
prayer ; but, O Lord, we know not how to pray, nor what 
to ask for as we ought. We cannot pretend by our supplica- 
tions or prayers to turn or change thee, for thou art the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; but the coming into thy pre- 
sence, the drawing near unto thee, is the only means to be 
changed ourselves, to become like thee in holiness and purity, 
to be followers of thee as thy dear children. O, therefore, turn 
not away thy face from us, but let us see so much of the ex- 
cellencies of thy divine nature, of thy goodness, and justice, 
and mercy, and forbearance, and holiness, and purity, as may 
make us hate every thing in ourselves that is unlike to thee, 
that so we may abhor, and repent of and forsake those sins 
that we so often fail into when we for4;et thee. Lord ! we ac- 
knowledge and confess we have lived in a course of sin and 
folly and vanity from our youth up, forgetting our latter end, 
and our great account that ^ve must one day make, and turning 
a deaf ear to thy many calls to us, either by our holy word, 
by our teachers, or by our own consciences ; and even thy 
more severe messages by ajSiictions, sicknesses, crosses, and 
disappointments, have not been of force enough to turn us 
&om the vanity and folly of our own ways. What then can we 
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was puticlual in the discharge of those public du- 
ties incumbent on his dignified station in the 


expect in justice^ when thou shalt enter into judgment with 
but to have our portion with the hypocrites and unbelievers ? 
to depart for ever from the presence of the Lord ; to be turned 
into hell wfth those that forget God ! But, O God, most holy, 
O God most mighty, O holy and most merciful Saviour, deli- 
Ter us not into the bitter pains of eternal death, but have mer« 
cy upon us most merciful Father, and forgive us our sins for 
. thy name's sake ; for thou hast declared thyself to be a God slow 
to anger, full of goodness, forbearance, and long-suiFering, and 
forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin. O Lord, therefore, 
shew thy mercy upon us. O let it be in pardoning our sins past, 
and in changing our natures, in giving us a new heart, and a 
new spirit, that we may lead a new life, and walk before thee 
ill newness of life, that so sin may not have dominion over us 
for the time to come. 0 let thy good Spirit, without which we 
can do iiotiung, O let that work in us both to will and do such 
things as may be well pleasing to thee. O let it change our 
thoughts and minds, and take them off the vain pleasures of this 
world, and place them there where only the true joys are to be 
found. O fill our minds every day more and more with the 
happiness of that blessed state of living for ever with thee, that 
we may make it our great work and business to work out our 
salvation,— to improve in the knowledge of thee, whom to know 
Is life eternal. But, Lord, since we cannot know thee but by 
often drawing near unto thee, and coming into thy presence, 
which in this life we can do only by prayer, O make us, 
therefore, e\er sensible of these great benefits of prayer, that 
we may rejoice at all opportunities of coming into thy presence, 
and may ever find ourselves the better and more heavenly mind- 
ed by it, and may never wilfully neglect any opportunity of 
thy worship and service. Awaken thoroughly in us a serious 
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eliurcli. He read the service in his cathedral 
regularly, though with more force than grace of 


sense of these things, that so to-day, while it is called to-day, 
we may see and kiio%7 the things that belong to our peace, be- 
fore they be hid from our eyes, before that long night Cometh 
when no man can work. O that every night may so effectually 
put us in mind of our last, that we may every day take care so 
to live, as we shall then wish we had lived when we come to die ; 
that so when that night shall come, we may as willingly put off 
these bodies, as we now put off our clothes, and may rejoice to 
rest from our labours, and that our war with the world, the 
devil, and our own corrupt nature, is at an end. In the mean- 
while we beseech thee to take us, and ours, and all that belongs 
to ns, into thy fatherly care this night. Let thy holy angels he 
our guard, while we are not in a condition to defend ourselves, 
that we m,ay not be under the power of devils or wicked men ; 
and preserve us also, O Lord, from every evil accident, that, after 
a comfortable and refreshing sleep, we may find ourselves, and 
all that belongs to us, in peace and safety. And now, O Lord, 
being ourselves still in the body, and compassed about with in-, 
firmities, we can neither be ignorant nor unmindful of the suf- 
ferings of our fellow- creatures. O Lord, we must acknow- 
ledge, that they are all but the eflects of sin ; and therefore, we 
beseech thee so to sanctify their several chastisements to them, 
that at length they may bring forth the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness, and then be thou graciously pleased to remove 
thy heavy and afHicting hand from them. And O that the rest 
of mankind, who are not under such trials, may by thy good- 
ness be led to repentance, that the consciences of hard-hearted 
sinners may be awakened, and the understandings of poor ig, 
norant creatures enlightened, and that all that love and fear 
thee may ever find the joy and comfort of a good conscience, 
beyond all the satisfactions that this world can afford. And 
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elocution, and administered the sacrament week- 
ly^ in the most solemn and devout manner, with 


BOW, blessed Lord, from whom every good gift comes, it is 
meet, right, and our bounden duty, that we should offer up un- 
to thee our thanks and praise for all thy goodness towards us, 
for preserving peace in our land, the light of thy gospel, and 
the true religion in our churches ; for giving us the fruits of 
the earth in due season, and preserving us from the plague and 
sickness that rages in other lands. We bless thee for that sup- 
port and maintenance, which thou art pleased to afford us, and 
that thou givest us a heart to be sensible of this thy goodness, 
and to return our thanks at this time for the same ; and as to 
our persons, for that measure of health that any of us do en- 
joy, which is more than any of us do deserve. We bless thee, 
more particularly, for thy protection over us the day past; that 
thy good spirit has kept us from falling into even the greatest 
sins, which, by our wicked and corrupt nature, we should 
greedily have been hurried into ; and that, by the guard of thy 
holy angels, we have been kept safe from any of those evils 
that might have befallen us, and which many are now groaning 
under, who rose up in the morning in safety and peace as well 
as we. But above all, for that great mercy of contriving and 
effecting our redemption, by the death of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, whom, of thy great love to mankind, thou didst send in- 
to this world, to take upon him our flesh, to teach us thy will, 
and to bear the guilt of our transgressions, to die for our sins, 
and to rise again for our justification ; and for enabling us to 
lay hold of that salvation, by the gracious assistances of thy 
holy spirit. Lord, grant that the sense of this wonderful love 
of thine to us, may effectually encourage us to walk in thy 
fear, and live to thy glory, that so when we shall put off this 
mortal state, we may he made partakers of that glory that 
_ shall then be revealed^ which we beg of thee for the sake 
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liis own hands. He preached also in his turn, 
and the sermons which have been preserved be- 
lie his own severe censure, “ that he could only 
preach pamphlets.” On the contrary, Swift’s dis- 
courses contain strong, sensible, and masculine 
reasoning, couched in that clear, simple, and pre- 
cise language, which distinguishes all his prose 
writings. They are not, indeed, without a cast 
of his peculiar humour, but it is not driven be- 
yond the verge of propriety. As he consider- 
ed the power of pulpit elocution as of the last 
consequence to the church, he used to at- 
tend particularly to the discourse of every young 
clergyman who preached in his cathedral, and 
never failed to minute down such words as seem- 
ed too obscure for the understanding of a po- 
pular congregation. * In his letter to a clergy- 


of thy son Jesus Christ who died to procure it for us, and in 
whose narae and words we do olier up the desires of our souls 
unto thee^ saying, 

Our Father, 

The following ludicrous letter^ composed in ridicule of 
the practice of using hard words, which he detested, is ascribed 
to Swift, in a Dublin collection of his pieces called the Dra« 
pier’s Miscellany : 

A Letter which was actually sent to a young country clergy- 
man, (who used hard words m his sermon,) in behalf of his 
poor ignorant congregation, by a gentleman who accidentally 
beard him:’* 
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man, he has dwelt upon this common error of 
young preachers, which, with other excellent re- 


To the most Deuleronomical, Poljdoxologist, Pantophiloio- 

gical linguist, Mr Archi-Rabbi Sophi Diotrcphes, 

Sir, — The unanimous and humillemous desiderations, as 
well of your parocMan, ac hic-et-ubique semipaganian audi- 
tors, beg leave sumissively to remonstrate, That although by 
your specious proems and spacious introductions, promising 
great perspicuity in predication, you endeavour to inveigle our 
affections, in order to indoctrinate our agricolated intellects ; 
yet through the caliginous imheciility of internexed conun- 
drums, tonitruating with obstreperous cadences, you rather ob- 
fusiate than illuminate our A-B-C-darian conceptions, so that 
we generally return not at all edified, but puzzled, confound, 
ed, and astonished : We, therefore, for our souls good, (in 
bonne esperance that your urbanity will not be exasperated 
at the presentation of these our cordial desires,) do, from the 
nadir of our rusticity, almacanterise to the very zenith of 
your unparalleled sphere of activity, in beseeching your exu- 
berant genius to nutriate our rational appetites with iutelli- 
giblc theology, suited to our plebian apprehensions, and to re- 
condite your acroamaticall locutions for more scholastic aus- 
cultators. For while our first, second, and third selves, to- 
gether with our domestics, all of Ignoramus’s offspring, hear 
you gigantize in Lycophonian and Pharigenous raptures, in 
words we never met with in holy writ, as corollaries, ephe- 
meris, and such other heterogeneal language, without delucida. 
tion of their original signification, we lose the whole system of 
your doctrine in admiration of your agemious erudition. 
Being, therefore, under a panic timidity lest we should see a 
restoration of the dialect of Babel, and that some sesquipeda- 
lian dreumfor^neous saltimbanco should mount the rostyum, 
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marks contained in that treatise, shew that Swift 
not only valued the dignity of his order, but knew 
that it could only be maintained by the regular 
discharge of clerical duties in a decorous and 
practical manner. 

But his zeal for the interests of his younger 


and, after your example, should in spagirical bombast repuzzle 
the quintessential of our ingeniosities, with more amalgama- 
tions, cohobations, and fexations ; we beg you to call to mind 
St Austin’s saying, Mallem ut reprehendant grammatki^ quam 
non intelligant populi; I had rather that the grammarians 
should blame, than that the people should not understand me.’* 

And now, egregious Sir, we supplicate your clemency, 
not to look upon these lines as derogatory to your most ex- 
quisite parts and profound science, for we rather admire such 
superlative acquisitions, which, however, we humbly opine 
are more proper to be displayed among learned academicians 
than mechanical and agrestical auditors. And we estimate our- 
selves abundantly justified in this our humble application by 
the authority of St Paul, much greater than that of St Austin, 
who says, interpreted in plain English, If I know not the 
meaning of the voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a bar- 
barian, and he that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me.” 1 Cor. 
xiv. And thus having copulated our plebeian endeavours, we 
exosculate the subumbrations of your subligacles ; and sooner 
shall the surges of the sandiferous sea ignify and evaporate, 
than the cone of our duty towards you be in the least uncate- 
nate or dissolved ; always wishing you health and happiness. 

A, B, C, D, &c. 

P. S. To render our petition in this epistle the more ac- 
ceptable to you, we prevailed with the schoolmaster to draw it 
up in a stile as near as he could to your own.” 
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brethren was not only shewn by public and pri- 
vate precepts, and by the tracts he wrote upon 
the fates of clergymen and the hatred against the 
clergy;* — he endeavoured to serve them more ef- 
fectually by patronage and recommendation. It 
was to this purpose, chiefly, he turned his inti- 
macy wdth Carteret, and his long friendship with 
Lady Betty Germaine, who resided in family with 
his successor, the Duke of Dorset, and possessed 
influence with him. The frequency and urgen- 
cy of his applications, as well as generally speak- 
ing the worth of those in whose favour they were 
made, give the best and most solid proof of his 
real interest in the promotion of clergymen of vir- 
tue and learning. 

Within his own Deanery, Swift was scrupulous- 
ly accurate in maintaining and improving the re- 
venues of the living, and rejected every proposal 
which was made him to raise wealth for himself, 
at the expence of the establishment. When he 
was almost sunk into imbecility, and love of 
money, a habit rather than a passion, seemed to 
be his sole remaining motive of action, he reject- 
ed, with indignation, a considerable sum offered 
for the renewal of a lease upon terms which 
would have been unfavourable for his successors. 
To the last moment of capacity, he kept an accu- 


* Vol. VII. p. 361, 373. 
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Tate account of the revenues of the cathedral, and 
even of the sums collected and expended in chari- 
ty, of which his accounts are now before the edi- 
tor. One is dated so low as 1742.^ 

Upon the same principle, the Dean took care, 
by consulting proper judges, that the choir of his 
cathedral should be well regulated, and his cor- 
respondence with Dr Arbuthnot often turns upon 
procuring proper choristers. His zeal in this par- 
ticular also survived the decay of his abilities, for 
he drew up a singular document, prohibiting the 
members of his clioir from attending ordinary mu- 
sic meetings, so late as 28th January 1741 .f The 
Dean himself affected neither to be a judge nor 


^ The entries in these records sometimes exhibit the Dean’s 
peculiar humour, as for example. 

Increased to Mr Lyon by the pernicious vice and 
advice of my daily spunge and [a word illegible] 

Will’s son, to 12 scoundrels at 6|-d. per week, 
fortnight • . L. 0 6 6 

i739“405 January 12. A long extraordinary cold 
season, and I was worried by Mr Lyon to give 
more than the fund will support. However I 
give— — ~'20 shill, 

March 11. To a blind parson and his wife 0 2 8| 

The Will’s son above-mentioned, was Francis Wilson, pre- 
bendary of Kilmactofway, living then an inmate in the Dean’s fa« 
snily, but expelled from it in 1742, for using personal violence 
to Swift. See Vol. XIX. p. 333, and note^ 
t S§e Vol. XIX« p, 32Se. 
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admirer of music,* yet he possessed the power of 
mimicking it in a wonderful degree. A person 
regretting at his table that he had not heard Mr 
Rosingrave, then just returned from Italy, per- 
form upon the organ j “ You shall hear him now,” 
said Swift, and immediately started off into a bur- 
lesque imitation of the chromatics of the musi- 
cian, to the inexpressible amusement of the com- 
pany, excepting one old gentleman, who remain- 
ed unmoved, because, as he said, “ he had heard 
Mr Rosingrave himself perform the same piece 
that morning/’ This exploit led to the Dean’s 
composing the celebrated cantata, burlesquing the 
doctrine of imitative sounds in poetry and music. 
It was set to music by Dr John Ecclin. f 
With a great zeal for the rights of hi.s order, which 
did not, however, in his own opinion, transgress the 
bounds of toleration. Dean Swift, upon every occa- 
sion, when the question occurred, obstinately resist- 
ed any relaxation of the penal laws against dissen- 
ters. So early as 1708, he had published his Letter 
on the Sacramental Test, J and, about twenty years 
after, his narrative of the attempts of the dissenters, 
for the repeal of the test act, appeared in the Corres- 


* See his verses to himself, Vol. XIV. p. 374, beginning, 
Grave Dean of St Patrick’s, how comes it to pass, 

That you who know music no more than an ass^ 

t See Vol. X. 

% See p» 95^ aad Vol. iX. pu 49. 

1 
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pondent, a periodical paper of the day. This, in 
1731, * he reprinted as an appendix to the “ Pres- 
byterians’ plea of Merit,” a treatise which gave the 
dissenters great offence, as it contradicted and 
even ridiculed their pretensions to peculiar zeal 
for the reformed religion and the protestant suc- 
cession. t The clamour which this pamphlet ex- 
cited, did not prevent Swift from following it up, 
in the next year, by an ironical statement, entit- 
led, “ The advantages proposed by repealing the 
Sacramental Test.” In the same year he publish- 
ed “ Queries relating to the Sacramental Test,” 
and in 1773, “ Reasons for repealing the test in 
favour of the Roman Catholics j” in all which 
treatises, the cause of the dissenters was treated 
with very great severity, and it w'as more than in- 
sinuated, that relaxation ought to be made rather 
in favour even of the Catholics, than of the Protest- 
ant dissenters. The former he compared to a 
lion, but chained and despoiled of his fangs and 
claws, the latter to a wild cat loose, in full posses- 
sion of teeth and talons, and ready to fix them into 
the Church of England. On the same subject 
the Dean wrote several fugitive pieces of poetry, 
and probably more occasional tracts than have 
yet been recovered. J 


• Vol. IX. p. 71. 

f See Vol. IX, p. 87. 

J One will be fomid in the Appendix. The following tracts 
on the same subject have been collected by Dr Barrett : 
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While Swift was with one hand combating the 
dissenters, he maintained with the other a contro- 
versy against the majority of the bishops of his 
own church. After the accession of the House 
of Hanover, divines of low-church principles were 
of course selected to fill vacant sees, besides 
which, in cases where the minister found himself 
obliged to confer preferment, without a strict re- 
gard to character, he naturally preferred making 
the party an Irish rather than an English prelate. 
When some instances of this kind, real or alleged, 
were lamented in Swift’s presence, he denied the 
imputation, with his usual ironical bitterness. 
“ No blame,” he said, “ rested with the court for 
these appointments. Excellent and moral men 


The Test Act examined by the Test of Reason. 

Laudatur oh his culpatur ob ilUs. 

Horat. 

Dublin, printed in the year I7S3. 

History of the Test Act, in which the mistalces in some late 
writings against it are rectified, and the importance of it to 
the church explained. Printed at London, Dublin, reprint- 
ed by George Faulkner, in Essex Street, opposite to the 
Bridge, 1733. 

The case of the Test considered, with respect to Ireland. 
Dublin, Faulkner, 1733. 

The natural impossibilities of better uniting Protestants, <Sec. 
by repealing the Test. Dublin, printed by Faulkner, 1733. 

Several of his poetical pieces are levelled against the claims 
of the dissenters, as the Fable of the Bitches, and the Tale of a 
Nettle, &c. 
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liad been selected upon every occasion of vacan- 
cy. But it unfortunately has uniformly happen- 
ed, that as these worthy divines crossed Hounslow 
Heath, on their road to Ireland, to take possession 
of their bishoprics, they have been regularly rob- 
bed and murdered by the highwaymen frequent- 
ing that common, who seize upon their robes and 
patents, come over to Ireland, and are consecrat- 
ed bishops in their stead.” 

With such an idea of the Irish prelacy, joined 
to his native spirit of independence, Swift was 
induced to regard with a very jealous eye any in- 
novations which they might propose affecting the 
great body of the clergy. Under this impression, 
he wrote, in 1723, “ Arguments against enlarging 
the Power of Bishops in letting Leases,” a lati- 
tude which, he foreboded, might lead ultimately 
to the impoverishment of the church. In the same 
tract he combats some of Lord Molesworth’s ar- 
guments against the mode of collecting tithes. 
In 1731, the bishops of Ireland, or a majority of 
them, brought two bills into Parliament, one for 
the purpose of enforcing clerical residence, and, 
with that view, for compelling the clergy to build 
houses upon their glebes; the other for subdi- 
viding large livings into as many portions as the 
bishops should think fit, reserving to the original 
church only L. 300 per annum. In these bills, 
which were passed in the House of Lords, Swift 
thought he discovered a scheme on the part of 
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the Irish prelates to impoverish and degrade the 
body of the clergy, besides subjecting them to 
the absolute dominion of their spiritual superiors. 
He argued against the measures with great acri- 
mony, in two tracts, entitled “ On the Bill for the 
Clergy residing upon their Livings,” and “ Con- 
siderations upon two Bills sent down from the 
House of Lords to the House of Commons, re- 
lating to the Clergy.” Both bills were thrown 
out by the House of Commons ; upon which oc- 
casion Swift indulged himself in some bitter po- 
etical satires against the discomfited bishops.* ** 
The violence of his dislike to these proceedings 
breaks out in a private letter to his former friend 
Dr Sterne, Bishop of Clogher, in which he en- 
titles them “ those two abominable bills for en- 
slaving and beggaring the clergy;” rejoices that 
he was not in intimate habits with the bishop 
when he voted for them, lest he should have dis- 
covered “ marks of indignation, horror, and de- 
spair, both in words and deportment and con- 
cludes with calling God to witness “ that 1 did 
then, and do now, and shall for ever, firmly be- 
lieve, that every bishop who gave his vote for 
either of these bills, did it with no other view 
(bating farther promotion,) than a premeditated 


* See verses “ On the Irish Bishops, 1731,” p. 225, and 

** Judas,” Vol. XIV. p. 268; also a Letter to Sheridan, 
13th September 1735. Vol. XVIII. p. 407. 
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design, from the spirit of ambition and love of 
arbitrary power, to make the whole body of the 
clergy their slaves and vassals until the day of 
judgment, under the load of poverty and con- 
tempt. I have no room for more charitable 
thoughts, except for those who will answer now, 
as they must at that dreadful day, that what they 
did was out of perfect ignorance, want of con- 
sideration, hope of future promotion (an argu- 
ment not to be conquered), or the persuasion of 
cunninger brethren than themselves; when I saw 
a bishop, whom I had known so many years, fall 
into the same snare, which word I use in par- 
tiality to your Lordship. Upon this open avowed 
attempt, in almost the whole bench, to destroy 
the church, I resolved to have no more commerce 
with persons of such prodigious grandeur, who, 
I feared, in a little time, would expect me to kiss 
their slipper. It is happy for me that I know the 
persons of very few bishops ; and it is my con- 
stant rule never to look into a coach, by which I 
avoid the terror that such a sight would strike me 
with/’ To this violent philippic Bishop Sterne 
returned a very civil and temperate reply.* 
About this period, that is, between 1730 and 
1735 , the Dean produced some of his best pieces 
of poetry. The Rhapsody on Poetry, which con- 
tains perhaps a more sustained flight of poetical ex- 


* Vol. XVIII. p. 201, 262, 
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pression than any of his other compositions, is dai*> 
ed in 17ii3, and the celebrated Verses on his own 
Death were probably written about 1730 or 1731, 
This singular compound of knowledge of man- 
kind, satire, and misanthropy, is founded upon 
the well-known maxim of Rochefoucault, “ That 
we find something not unpleasing in the misfor- 
tunes of our best friends.” A spurious copy, 
containing only about two hundred lines, was 
published in London, under the title of the Life 
and Character of Dr Swift, written by himself, 
with a dedication to Pope. This the Dean, in 
a letter to his illustrious friend, imputes to his 
having shewn the real poem to his acquaint- 
ance, some of whom had retained passages by 
heart. But he reprobates the spurious piece, 
as full of the cant which he most despised. 
“ I would sink,” he says, “ to be a vicar in Nor- 
folk, rather than be charged with such a perform- 
ance.”* In tlie same letter he expresses his 
determination not to print the true copy, as being 
improper to be seen until the author should be no 
more. On this point he afterwards altered his 
opinion ; and so late as January 1738-9, entrusted 
Dr William King of Oxford with a copy to be 
published in London. But as the characters of 
the prime-minister and of Queen Caroline were 


* Letter to Pope, 1st May 1733. Vol. XVIII. p. 174. 
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touched with no gentle hand, Dr King’s courage 
failed him, and the poem was published in a 
mutilated condition, omitting all such sarcasms as 
might be construed into a libel. The Dean, in 
whose estimation these passages were probaby 
the most valuable part of the poem, was displeas- 
ed with the caution of his editor; and Faulkner, 
the Dublin bookseller, published, by his direction, 
a full and genuine copy of these celebrated verses, 
with notes at length upon the political allusions, 
in which the story of the promised medals was not 
omitted. 

To return to the year 1732. — It appears that, 
about this time, the piracy of the booksellers upon 
the Dean’s literary property had alarmed his 
friend Pope, who put Swift upon his guard against 
the solicitations of the London trade, the rather 
as he himself designed a fourth volume of the 
Miscellanies, which he published in the month of 
February 1732-3. His object he states to have 
been to secure a genuine edition of the most va- 
luable of the Dean’s fugitive pieces, and to an- 
ticipate the schemes of the booksellers, who were 
publishing what they could collect, without dis- 
crimination, inserting some of his own fugitive 
pieces, in hopes, as he modestly expresses him- 
self, “ his weeds might pass for a sort of wild 
flowers” when mingled with his friend’s garland.* 


* See Vol. XVni. pages 107, 145. 
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But Faulkner, who was now rising into emi- 
nence as a Dublin bookseller, chiefly under the 
countenance and patronage of Dean Swift,* was 
the first who had the honour of giving to the 
world a collected and uniform edition of the 
works of this distinguished English classic. The 
original edition consisted of four volumes (in- 
creased after the Dean’s death by repealed sup- 
plements). The arrangement is uncommonly 
confused and incoherent; nor is there the least 
reason for supposing, as seems to be intimated by 
Lord Orrery, and is positively averred by Wilson 
in the Swiftiana,t that the Dean himself revised, 
or even authorized the publication. Faulkner, 
after the decay of the Dean’s faculties, no doubt 


^ Jairses Hoey, who was at one time a partner of Faulkner, 
published [without date] a collection of Swift’s pieces, in 
prose and verse, entitled The Drapier’s Miscellany.’^ It con- 
tains the following pieces ; 

1. The Modest Proposal” for eating the Children of the 
Poor, 

The Journal of a Dublin Lady. 

S. Poem to King George, iu Liiiputian Verse, beginning 
Smile, smile, blest isle.” [Spurious.] 

4. Namby Pamby. 

5 . Faithful Inventory of the Household Goods of Dean Swift. 

[By Sheridan.] 

6. Elegy on the Death of Demar, 

7. Letter in behalf of the Parishioners to a Minister who used 

several hard Words in his Sermon. See p. 401, note. 

+ See VoL II. p. ^21. 
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found his interest in propagating Such a report. 
But Swift’s letters have since shewn that he was 
barely passive upon the occasion. Indeed, far 
from giving Faulkner authority for the publica- 
tion, the Dean avers that he expressly told him, 
he was desirous his works should not be printed 
in Dublin, but in London. Faulkner replied, 
that as the pieces were the property of various 
booksellers, they could not be published in a col- 
lected state in England ; that he was assured of 
a numerous list of subscribers ; and, hoping the 
Dean would not be angry at his pursuing his own 
interest, he intimated an intention to proceed in 
his purpose, even without permission of the au- 
thor. This is the more to be regretted, as Charles 
Ford, whom the Dean had entrusted so often in 
conveying his publications to the press, had of- 
fered the use of his corrected copy of Gulliver’s 
Travels, and other facilities for improving a ge- 
nuine edition.* Swift, as the laws of Ireland 


* See Vol. XVIII. p. 227. There is subjoined to the letter 
in the original MS. the following postscript, 

A Catalogue of Pamphlets and Papers, which I have bound, 
and those marked *■ single. I believe I can have any of the 
others from Aid. B. [Alderman Barber.] 

* Conduct of the Allies. 

* Remarks on the Barrier Treaty. 

* Advice to the October Club. 

A new Journey to Paris, 
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afforded no remedy, had no alternative but 
maining quiescent ; and he repeatedly expresses 
his regret that the collection had not been pub« 
lished in London, by an agreement among the 
English booksellers who held his copy-rights^ 
rather than in Dublin. There is, therefore, no 
room for supposing that this Dublin edition un- 
derwent the correction of the Dean ; and, indeed^ 
so great was his indifference to literary reputa- 
tion, that it is possible he would have given him- 
self little trouble upon the matter, even had the 

Remarks on the Letter to the SeTen Lords appointed to ex- 
amine Gregg. 

^ Some Reasons to prove that no Whig is obliged to oppose 
her Majesty. 

Importance of the Guardian. 

^ Preface to the Bishop of Sarum’s Introduction, 

Mr Collins’ Discourse of Free-thinking abstracted, for the 
Use of the i oor. 

Public Spirit of the Whigs. 

* Horace Sir emus et Fortzs. 

* Examiners, from IN umber 13 to Number 45. 

* I'oland’s Invitation to Dismal. 

^ Ballad upon iSotin Game. 

^ Peace and Dunkiik, a Song. 

^ Windsor Prophecy. 

^ Hugh {i, e. Hue) and Cry after Dismal. 

^ Pretender’s Letter to a W hig Lord, 

Some Free Ihoughts on the present State of Aifairs, never 
printed. 
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book been published in London, as he himself 
desired. * 

The principal interest which Faulkner could 
claim in the Dean was his having suffered from 
political prosecution, a fate which, sooner or 
later, befel most of Swift’s publishers. The cir- 


* See the Dean’s sentiments concerning Faulkner’s under- 
taking, Vol. XVIII. pages 145, 343, 357, but particularly a 
letter to Pope, p* 177, wherein he states his conversation with 
Faulkner on the subject. The late Mr Deane Swift used to 
express great displeasure at Lord Orrery’s having insinuated 
that his distinguished relative had corrected the Dublin edition. 
The Dean had a regard for Faulkner as an industrious young 
man, but he was much too frivolous a character to be ad- 
mitted to his confidence. There is a well-known anecdote, that 
Faulkner once called on the Dean, full dressed as a fashionable 
beau of the day. Swift received him as a stranger, with much 
affected respect, but refused to believe he was George Faulk- 
ner. The bookseller was obliged to retire, and reappear in a 
a dress more suited to his station. Ah, my good friend 
George,” said the Dean, “ 1 am happy to see you I Here was a 
coxcomb an hour ago, who pretended to pass for you, bat I 
sent him packing.” The Dean’s acquiescence in Faulkner’s 
edition, though he had no means to prevent it, raised the 
jealousy of Motte, and other London booksellers, who 
held his copy-rights. The former filed a bill in Chancery a- 
gainst Faulkner, to prevent the sale of the Dublin edition of 
Swift’s works in England. Swift interposed on this occasion 
as mediator, (see his letter to Motte ^5th May 1736, Vol. XIX. 
p. 37.) and it would appear his mediation was successful, from 
the subsequent amicable correspondence between the two book- 
sellers. Ibid. p. 337. 

VO. IL. D d 
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cumstance arose out of a remarkable incident of 
the Dean’s life, which is now to be narrated. 

In a satire printed in 1733a ridiculing the dis- 
senters for pretending to the title of Brother 
Protestants, and Fellow Christians/’ the Dean, a- 
mong other ludicrous illustrations of their pre- 
sumption, introduced this simile. 

Thus at the bar the booby B— — , 

Though half a crown overpays his swcaCs worth, 

Who knows in law, nor text, nor margcat, 

Calls Singleton his brother sergeant. 


The blank in the termination of the first couplet 
indicated Mr Bettesworth, a member of Parlia- 
ment, and sergeant at law, ^ remarkable for his 
florid elocution in the House, and at the bar, 
who had been very active in promoting those 
proceedings which Swift regarded as prejudi- 
cial to the clergy. Upon reading the lines, he was 


^ The rhime is said to have been suggested by a causal cir- 
cumstance. A porter brought a burden to the Dean's house 
while he was busy with the poem, and labouring to find a 
rhime for this uncommon name, the more anxiously, that Bet- 
tesworth exulted in the idea of its being impossible. The fel- 
low’s demand being considered as exorbitant, he wiped his fore- 
head, saying, ivith the humour of a low Irishman, Oh! your 
Reverence, my sweat’s worth half a crown*” The Dean in- 
stantly caught at the words, Aye, that it is, there’s half a 
crown for you,” This anecdote is given on the authority of 
Mr Theophilus Swift* 
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wrought up to such a height of indignation, that, 
drawing out a knife, he swore he would with 
that very instrument cut out the Dean’s ears. 
After this denunciation, he went in the height of 
his fury to the Deanery, and from thence to Mr 
Worrall’s, where Swift was on a visit. The family 
were at dinner, and the stranger being shewn in- 
to another apartment, the Dean was called oat to 
him. The Sergeant advanced to him with great 
haughtiness, and said, “ Doctor Jonathan Swift, 
Dean of St Patrick’s, I am Sergeant Bet-tes- 
worth this being his affected mode of pro- 
nouncing his name. “ Of w'hat regiment?” an- 
swered Swift. After a very angry parley, Bet- 
tesworth began to raise his voice, and gave such 
indications of violence, that Mr Worrall and the 
servants rushing in, compelled him to withdraw. 
The tradition in the Dean’s family bears, that 
Bettesworth actually drew his knife, but the 
Dean’s own narrative, transmitted to the lord- 
lieutenant, does not countenance that last excess, 
only affirming, that, by Bcttesworth’s own report, 
he had a sharp knife in his pocket, and a footman 
attending in the hail to open the door to one or 
two ruffians who waitedhis summons in the street.* 


* Various accounts of this interview have been given, but that 
of the Dean to the Duke of Dorset, written immediately after it 
took place, ought to be preferred, Vol. XVIIL p. 244. The 
following additional circumstances are mentioned by Sheridan : 
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The Dean remained composed and unmoved dur- 
ing this extraordinary scene, It was fortunate 
for the Sergeant’s person, as well as his charac- 
ter, that he did not proceed in his meditated ven- 
geance on the person of an old man, and a 
clergyman, since the attempt must have been 


O Mr Dean,’* said Bettesworth, in answer to the retort men- 
tioned in the te\t, We know your powers of raillery, you 
know well enough that I am one of his Majesty’s sergeants at 
law.” — What then, Sir?” — Why then, Sir, I am come to 
demand of you, whether you are the author of this poem (pro- 
ducing it) and these vilhiinous lines on me at the same 
time reading them aloud with great vehemence of emphasis, 
and much gesticulation. — “ Sir,*’ said Swift, “ it was a piece of 
advice given me in my early days Lord Somers, never to own 
or disown any writing laid to my charge ; because if 1 did this 
in some cases, whatever I did not disown afterward would 
infallibly be imputed to me as mine. Now, Sir, 1 take this to 
have been a very wise maxim, and as such have followed it ever 
since ; and £ believe it will hardly be in the power of all your 
rhetoric, as great a master as you are of it, to make me swerve 
from that rule.** Many other things passed, as related in the 
above-mentioned letter. But when Bettesworth was going 
away, he said, “ Well since you will give me no satisfaction 
in this affair, let me tell you, your gown is your protection ; 
Tinder the sanction of which, like one of your own Yahoos 
who had climbed up to the top of a high tree, you sit secure, 
and sc[uirt your filth round on all mankind.” Swift had can- 
dour enough not to conceal this last circumstance, at the same 
time saying, “ that the fellow showed more wit in this than he 
thought him possessed of."’ 
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made at the risk of his life. So soon as the news 
transpired, the inhabitants of that part of Dub- 
lin, called Earl of Meath’s Liberty, assem- 
bled, and sent a deputation to Swift, requesting 
his permission to take vengeance on Bettes- 
worth, for his intended violence to the Patriot of 
Ireland. Swift returned them thanks for their 
zeal, but enjoined them to disperse peaceably, 
and, adding a donation of two or three guineas, 
prohibited them from getting drunk with the mo- 
ney, adding, “ You are my subjects, and I expect 
you will obey me.” It is no slight proof of the 
despotism of his authority, founded as it was sole- 
ly upon respect and gratitude, that his defenders 
complied with his recommendation in both particu- 
lars, and peaceably and soberly separated to their 
dwellings. For some time, however, they formed 
a guard among themselves for the purpose of 
watching the Deanery, and the person of the 
Drapier, lest Bettesworth should have adopted 
any new scheme of violence. 

The consequences of this rashness were very se- 
rious to Mr Bettesworth, for not only was he over- 
whelmed by the Dean and his friends with satire 
and ridicule, to which he had shewn himself so 
keenly sensible,* but, in the bitterness of his heart, 


* ‘‘ Bettesworth’s Exultation,’’ Vol. X. p. 534. “ Epigram 
inscribed to the Honourable Sergeant Kite,” now first recovered, 
p. 536. “ The Yahoos Overthrow, or the Kevaa Bay lei new 
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he confessed, in the House of Commons, that 
Swift’s satire had deprived him of twelve hundred 
pounds a-year. Yet his irritability was rather 
increased than allayed by this unpleasing result, 
as appears from a subsequent instance. 

Dr Josiah Horte, bishop of Kilmore, afterwards 
archbishop of Tuam, although he had formerly 
been himself an object of Swift’s satire, was now 
advanced so far into his intimacy, that the Dean, 
in 1736, condescended to be the prelate’s agent, in 
correcting and transmitting to Faulkner, a satire 
composed by Horte, upon the general taste for 
duadrille; f or, in the quaint words of the 
bishop’s request, “ he pruned the loose feathers, 
sent the kite to the Falconer, and set it a flying.” 
The satire was of a very general and com- 
mon-place kind, but unfortunately proposed, 


Ballad,” p. 537, Oa the Archbishop of Cashel and Bettes, 
•worth,” p. 541. 

^ See the Storm, or Minerva’s petition, Vol. XIV. p. 303j in 
which Bishop Berkeley’s morals are complimented at the ex- 
pence of those of his brother prelate. Horte is there termed 
Bishop Judas ; but it seems uncertain -whether he is the prelate 
designated by the same hateful epithet^ in the verses so entitled. 
Ibid p. 268. The chief motive of the Dean’s complaisance 
seems to have been a ho|7e that Horte might be induced to pro- 
vide for Sheridan. See Vol. XIX. p. 154. 

f A new Proposal for the better Regulation and Improvew 
meat of Quadrille.’' Vol. VII. p. 364* 
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among other regulations, that all disputes and al- 
tercations at play, should be laid before the “ re- 
nowned Sergeant B with a fee of one 

£sh,advc{/orem, and a right of appeal to a wooden 
figure in Essex-street, known by the name of the 
Upright Man, in case the Sergeant’s decision was 
unsatisfactory. This insinuation was sufficient to 
rouse the angry feelings of Mr Bettesworth, who, 
although the name was dropped out of subsequent 
editions of the satire, thought it worth his while 
to complain to the Elouse of Commons of breach 
of privilege. Faulkner the printer was arrested, 
put to considerable expence, and thrown into jail 
among ordinary felons, though he prayed to be 
admitted to bail. The Dean, whose blood boiled at 
these tyrannical proceedings, avenged himself up- 
on Hartley Hutchinson, * the justice of peace 
who signed the committal, by two or three severe 
lampoons, and wrote, upon the same occasion, 
the indignant lines commencing. 

Better we all were in our graves, 

Than live in slavery to slaves, f 


* See a Vindication of the Libel, Vol. X. p. 559, and a Friend- 
ly Apology for a certain Justice of Peace. Ibid. p. 560. 

+ The sentiment expressed in this couplet seems to have oc. 
copied the Dean’s mind much at the time. It is written down 
with one or two trifling variations upon several memorandum 
papers. See the verses Vol. X. p. 558. 
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Faulkner naturally looked to Horte for some in- 
demnification, but the Bishop intimated to him, 
“ that in such dealings the bookseller is the ad- 
venturer, and must run the hazard of gain or 
loss.” This sordid and unhandsome evasion oc- 
casioned Swift’s writing to the bishop a very se- 
vere letter, which, it is to be presumed, produced 
the bookseller some more satisfactory answer.* 

In 1733, the Dean’s attention was attracted to 
some proceedings in the Irish Parliament, which 
seemed to him subversive of the rights of the clergy. 
Abill had beenbrought into the House of Commons 
for encouraging the linen manufactory, contain- 
ing a clause for commuting, by a perpetual mo- 
dus, the tithe payable on the articles of hemp and 
flax. The Dean, with Grattan, Jackson, and other 
clergymen, on behalf of the clergy of Ireland, pre- 
sented a petition, praying to be heard by coun- 
sel against this part of the bill ; and Swift com- 
posed, on the same subject, a treatise addressed 
to the members of the House of Commons, f The 


* V<)1. XIX. p. 29. In a subsequent letter to Sheridan, the 
Dean says, “ I did write him [Bishop Horte,] lately, a letter 
with a witness, relating to his printing Quadrille, (did you ever 
see it,) with which he half ruined Faulkner. He promises, 
against his nature, to consider him, but interposed an exception 
which I believe will destroy the whole.” Ibid. p. 154. 

+ “ Some reasons against the bill for settling the tithe of hemp, 

flax, &c. by a modus." Vol. IX. p. 29 . 

3 
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bill appears, in consequence of this opposition, 
to have been dropl; but subsequent vexations 
arose to the clergy from the same quarter. 

In 1734, an almost general resistance was made 
against the tithe of pasturage, or tithe of agist- 
ment, as it is technically called. The House of 
Commons interfered against this claim on the part 
of the clergy, and so effectually, that the cle< gy 
were intimidated from making, and courts of law 
deterred from receiving, suits upon that ground. 
The Dean and many of his brethren viewed the 
conduct of the Commons on this occasion as par- 
tial and oppressive, — partial, because so many of 
the members were affected by that claim, that they 
might be considered as judging in their own cause, 
and oppressive, because Swift conceived that 
the tithe for agistment was as plainly comprised 
in the act of Henry VIII. as that of corn and 
hay. Other cases occurred about the same time, 
which seemed to indicate a general disposition on 
the part of the great land-proprietors to innovate 
upon the rights of the church. A cruel and 
exaggerated instance was the case of the re- 
verend Roger Throp, who, refusing to surrender 
to the patron of his living. Colonel Waller, some 
of its most important rights, is alleged to have been 
harassed by so many law-suits, assaults, and arrests, 
that his courage and health gave way under them, 
and he actually died of a broken heart. Robert 
Throp, brother of the deceased, presented to Par- 
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liament a petition, stating the manifold grievances 
which his deceased relation had sustained from 
Colonel Waller, and praying the House to per- 
mit the course of law to proceed against him by 
arrest, notwithstanding his being a member of 
Parliament. About November 1735, while this 
petition was in dependence, the Dean appears to 
have written for the newspapers a statement of 
Mr Throp’s case, which produced on the Colo- 
nel’s part an advertisement, offering a reward for 
discovery of the author. * When the petition 


* On 8tli November 1735j) Mrs Whiteway writes to the 
Deanj Mr Waller has printed an advertisement, offering ten 
guineas reward to any person that will discover the author of a 
paragraph, said to be the case of one Mr Tbrop, J do not 
know whether you heard any thing of such an affair before yon 
left town, but I think it is said there is some trial to be about 
it before the House of Commons, either next week, or the 
■week following. I beg you will not leave your papers and let- 
ters on the table, as you used to do at the Deanery, for boys 
and girls and wives will be peeping.” Vol. XIX. p, 135. 

To this hint the Dean replies, As to Waller’s advertise- 
ment, if I was in town I would, for the ten guineas, let him 
know the author of the narrative ; and I wish you would, by a 
letter in an unknown hand, inform him of what I say ; for I 
want the money to repair some deficienccs here.” Ibid. p. 
441. It would be satisfactory to discover the Dean’s para* 
graph,'’ which, from the date and internal evidence, must have 
been distinct from the octavo pamphlet on the same subject, 
entitled, Lay Tyranny, or the Clergy Oppressed by Patrons 
and Impostors, instanced in the memorable case of the Re- 
verend Mr Roger Throp.” Dublin, 1739. 

5 
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eame before the House, it was refused unanimous- 

V- 

These combined circumstances induced Swift 
to regard the existing Irish House of Commons 
as determined enemies to the rights of the church, 
and as leagued to oppress the clergy. He gave 
vent to his indignation in more than one satire,, 
but particularly in the last poem of any length or 
importance which he ever composed, entitled the 
Legion Club. Old age had now long overtaken, 
him, and even when he was holding the pen on 
this occasion, he had a continued and intense attack 
of his constitutional vertigo, from which he never 
fully recovered. The Legion Club is notwithstand- 
ing one of the most animated and poignant satires 
that even the Dean of St Patrick’s ever produced. 
It seems almost impossible that the poet should 
have sustained the extreme virulence of invective 
with which the description opens. Yet, when 
the poet descends from general to individual satire, 
every line has the sting of a hornet. The per- 
sons chiefly satirized in this remarkable produc- 
tion, are Sir Thomas Pi’endergast, Colonel Wal- 
ler, and other members whom the Dean regarded 
as most active in opposing the claims of the cler- 
gy. " The puppy pair of Dicks,” Richard Tighe 
and Richard Bettesworth, his old foes, are not for- 
gotten. The poem was no sooner published, than 
spurious copies appeared, in which the number of 
individuals satirized was considerably enlarged. 
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It gave great offence, as may easily be supposed, 
and prosecutions were threatened, but none took 
place. * 

' About the same time the Dean opposed a 
scheme proposed by the Piimate Boulter for regu- 
lating the exchange of Ireland, by^ diminishing 
the value of the gold coin, which his Lordship 
presaged would be the readiest mode of increas- 
ing the quantity of .silver currency, of which the 
want had been much felt. The Dean had a dis- 
like to the Primate, which was by no means les- 
sened by his being the real and efficient prime- 
minister for Ireland, and the chief correspondent 
of Walpole upon matters affecting that kingdom. 
He had exercised his satire upon him according- 
ly. f But at the time of lowering the gold coin. 
Swift’s exertions excited a ferment, which, though 
it subsided sooner, and without producing any 
change in the intended measure, resembled, in 
other respects, the opposition to Wood’s scheme. 
The Dean spoke against the measure at the Thol- 


* See letter from Swift to Sheridan, Vol. XIX. p, 154. 

+ See an epigram, Vol. X. p. HT. Also “ The verses on 
Rover, a Lady’s Spaniel,’’ Vol. XIV. p. 357. These were 
written in ridicule of what was called Philips’ Namby-Pam- 
by verses, the mistress of the spaniel being Mrs Boulter, who 
was very fat. The Primate was the patron of Philips, and 
brought him to Ireland as his Secretary, which probably did 
not increase Swift’s respect for him. Hence the line of Pope^ 
“ Still to our Bishop Philips seems a wit.” 
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sel or Exchange of Dublin ; * he distributed 
songs among the people ; and on the day when 
the proclamation was read, displayed a black flag 
from the steeple of the cathedral, and caused a 
dumb or muffled peal to be rung by the bells of St 
Patrick. The discontent of the lower orders was 
so great, that danger was apprehended to the Pri- 
mate’s person, and his house vi-as guarded by sol- 
diers. At the Lord Mayor’s entertainment, the 
Archbishop publickly charged Swift with having 
inflamed the prejudices of the people against him. 
“ I inflame them !” retorted Swift, conscious of 
his power among the lower orders, “ had I lifted 
my finger, they would have torn you to pieces,” 
— a threat w'hich he afterwards expressed in poet- 
ry. f The measure of lowering the gold coin, 
however proved practically advantageous, and the 
clamour which it excited was speedily forgotten. 

Thus ended Swift’s last interference in public 
affairs, in which, excepting during the earlier part 


* See Mrs Whileway ’s letter to Sheridan, “ The Dean, this 
day, (24th Apnl 1726,) went to the Tholscl as a merchant to 
sign a petition to the government against lowering the gold, 
•where we hear he made a long speech, for which he will be 
reckoned a jacobite.” Vol XIX. p. 28. 

+ See “ Ay and No, a tale from Dublin,” Vol. X. p. 562. 
Also a ballad (now first published) on lowering the coin, 
■which alludes to the circumstances of the muffled peal and black 
flag. Ibid. p. 564. 
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of George l.’s reign, he had been actively and often 
perilously engaged from 1708 to 1736. He con- 
tinued, however, on all occasions, to express and 
maintain his original sentiments, of which he was 
so tenacious, that he refused to accept of the free- 
dom of the city of Cork, until they recorded, up- 
on the instrument of freedom, and the silver box 
in which it was presented, their approbation of 
his political and patriotic principles, as the ground 
of distinguishing him by such an honour. At a 
subsequent period of extreme weakness,' Bishop 
Bundle has mentioned with indecent triumph, es- 
pecially considering he had called Swift friend, 
an instance, that his political dislikes sur- 
vived the decay of his mental faculties. In 
1741-3, upon the reported disgrace of Lord Ox- 
ford, he set up an equipage, f Nor is it to be 


* See the Dean’s letter to the Mayor and Corporation of 
Cork, 16th August 1737. Vol. XIX. p. 183. 

t The Dean used formerly to say, that he was the poorest 
man in Ireland who was served in plate, and the richest who 
kept no carriage. The account of his setting up one is thus 
given by Bishop Bundle, in a letter preserved in the British 
Museum. “ As soon as Dean Swift heard that Lord Oxford 
was dismissed from power, he awakened with one flash of light 
from his dreaming of what he once was, and cried, I made a 
TOW that I would set up a coach when that man was tnrned 
out of his places ; and having the good fortune to behold that 
day, long despaired of, 1 will shew that 1 was sincere : and 
sent for a coach-makcr. The operator comes,— -had one almost 
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forgotten, that Bolingbroke and Pulteney fed his 
antipathy against Walpole and the royal family, 
by regularly transmitting to him the lampoons 
of the day. 


readyj — it was sent home, — horses were purchased, — and the 
Dean entered the triumphant double chariot, supported by two 
old women, and his daily flatterer, to entertain him with the 
only music he had an ear to hear at this age ; they made up 
the partie quarree, and, with much ado, enabled his decrepit 
reverence to endure the fatigue of travelling twice round our 
great square, by the cordial and amusement of their fulsome 
commendations, which he calls facetious pleasantry. But the 
next pacquet brought word, (what lying varlets these news- 
writers are!) that Lord Orford’s party revived, &c. Swift 
sunk back in the corner of the coach, his under jaw fell ; he 
was carried up to his chamber and great chair, and obstinately 
refused to be lifted into the treacherous vehicle any more, till 
the newswriters at least shall be hanged for deceiving him to 
imagine that Lord Orford was honajide out of power, though 
visibly out of place. Now he despairs of seeing vengeance 
taken on any, who, odd fellow! Jhe thinks more richly deserve 
it ; and since he cannot send them out of the world with dis- 
honour, he intends soon to go out of it in a pet.”— Letter 
signed Thomas Derry, dated March 20, 1741-2. MSS. Birch. 
4291. British Museum* 

The Bishop is incorrect in supposing that Swift laid aside the 
equipage which was thus set up. It appears from Wilson’s 
affidavit, (Yol. XIX. p*335, Note,) that Swift, in July 1742, 
had a carriage of his own. 

^ The Dean has labelled a paper containing three such 
lampoons, An excellent satyr, prose part and part verse, re- 
ceived November 1st 1738.’^ The verses are a burlesque birth* 
day ode for 1733, (by Pulteney or Chesterfield,) in the 
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But although the Dean must from henceforward 
be considered as having ceased entirely to interest 
himself in the politics of the day, his mind, as is 
usual in age, appears to have reverted to those 
earlier scenes in which he once played a busy 
part, and he became, in 1737, desirous of publish- 
ing the history of the peace of Utrecht, which he 
had written in 1714. With this view, he gave 


person of Colley Bays, Esq and some lines on a coinage 
having been sent abroad without the words Dei Gratia in the 
legend. Both have been printed. The prose lampoon is less 
hnowo, and shall be inserted as a curiosity. 

Supposed to he written on account of three gentlemen being 
seen in Kensington Gardens the King and Queen while 
ihe^ were walking. 

Now it came to pass in the days of Nebuchadnezzar King 
of Babylon, in the 8th month, in the 6th year of the King, in 
the beginning of hay harvest, that the King and the Queen 
walked arm in arm in the gardens which they had planted upon 
the banks of the river, the great river Euphrates ; and behold 
there appeared on a sudden three armed men, sons of the giants ; 
then Nebuchadnezzar the King lifted up his voice and cried, Oh 
men of war, who be ye, who be ye ? and is it peace ? But they 
answered him not. Then spake he and said. There is treachery, 
Oh my Queen, there is treachery ; and he turned his face and 
fled. Now when the Queen saw what had befallen my Lord the 
King, she girt up her loins and fled also, crying Oh my God ! 
So the King and the Queen ran together, but the King outran 
her mightily, for he ran very swiftly, neither turned he to the 
right hand nor to the left, for he was sore afraid where no fear 
was, and fled when no man pursued.” 
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the manuscript, now entitled “ The History of 
the Four last Years of Queen Anne,” to Dr King 
of Oxford, that it might be printed in London. 
A report of his intention having transpired, 
seems to have alarmed the Earl of Oxford, (son 
of the celebrated statesman,) Mr Lewis, (under 
Secretary of State during the last years of Queen 
Anne,) and other persons concerned, who feared 
lest the Dean, in his state of mind and body, 
might be inadequate to the delicate task of cor- 
recting a work in which the characters of Harley 
and all who had acted with him were deeply impli- 
cated. Mr Lewis pressed, in their common name, 
to be permitted to see the manuscript before it 
was sent to press; a request which the Dean 
granted witli hesitation and reluctance.* The 
“ History” was accordingly perused by Lord 
Oxford and some of his friends, and, in a letter 
from Mr Lewis, they state various objections 
to its appearing in its original state. Several 
of these apply to what may be considered as 
the speciosa miracula of the Dean’s narrative, 
such as the imputr4ions on the courage of Marl- 
borough, and the insinuation that Prince Eugene 


* See a letter from JMr Lewis, anxiously pressing this re- 
quest, 30th June 1737, Vol. XIX. p. 172. with the Dcau’s 
answer, 8th April, p. 178, intimating some difficulty in com- 
plying with it. Mr Lewis again writes upon the same subjeci, 
4th August following, and the Doan appears reluctantly to 
have acquiesced. 

VOL. I. EC 
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recommended the assassination of Harley. But 
they principally demurred to the manner in which 
the Dean had drawn several characters of the 
leading Whigs, and expressed their conviction 
that, if the history were published without al- 
teration, nothing could save the printer and pub- 
lisher from some grievous punishment. Lewis, 
therefore, conjured the Dean, by his own fame, 
and that of those friends whom he meant to ho- 
nour by his narrative, and as he valued his per- 
sonal liberty and the enjoyment of his fortune, 
not to permit the manuscript to be printed until 
he had adopted the amendments his letter sug- 
gested. * The Dean, unable or unwilling to 
attempt the required alterations, silently ac- 
quiesced in the opinion happily expressed by 
Lewis, that the period of which he treated was 
too remote for a pamphlet, yet too early for a his- 
tory.f What became of the original manuscript 


^ This important letter, which contains the real reason for 
suppressing the History,” is dated 8th April 1736. It is 
now first published, Vol. XIX. p. 218 It is quoted in the 
Dean's hand, On some mistakes in the History of Four last 
Years,” with the remarkable addition, Mon ami prudent.^* 
f Sec Dr King’s Letter of 23d January 1738-9, Vol. XIX. 
p. 261. in which, however, there is an important paragraph 
omitted by the transcriber, as I am informed by Mr Theophilus 
Swift After the word direct^* p. 262, and before commen- 
cing the next paragraph, the original manuscript proceeds thus : 

I say nothing about your manuscript of the History, be- 
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4oes not appear; but the history was published in 
175H, by an anonymous editor, who professes to 
give it as a literary curiosity, from a copy which 
had !jeen accidentally preserved in Ireland. The 
whole preface sustains a high and violent tone of 
nig politics. To such an uncongenial editor 
was the Dean to owe a posthumous obligation, for 
publishing a work suppressed during his lifetime 
at the request, or rather the entreaty, of his Tory 
friends. The history was coldly received by the 
public, as relating to events gone by and forgotten. 
A French version of it appeared in 1 765.* 

It was through the medium of Dr King that 
Swift sent to the press, as already observed, the 
“ Verses on his own Death,” and he seems also to 
have meditated the publication of his well known 
Instructions to Servants, on which, though it only 
exists as a fragment, he had bestowed much pains 
and observation. He himself was a kind, but a 
strict master, and his mode of managing his 
domestics would hardly have succeeded with 


cause I have been assured by Lord Orrery and Mr Pope that 
you are satisfied with Mr Lewis’s^ and have suspended the 
publication of that work in consequence of his representa^ 
tion.” 

This passage suras up the evidence concerning the suppress 
sion of the History of the Four last Years of Queen Anne. 

Somewhat too amply entitled Histoire du Regne de la 
Reine Anne d’Angleterre.” Svoj with a fictitious Amsterdam 
title-page. 
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any one but himself, who 'had established his 
will as despotic, however capricious.* He was 


^ The story is well known of his commanding Sweethoartj” 
as he called his cookmaid Mary, to carry down a joint of meat 
and do it less^ and on her alleging that was impossible, his grave 
request, that when in future she pleased to commit a fault, he 
hoped she would choose one which might be mended. Upon 
another occasion, after he had permitted Sweetheart to set out on 
a journey to sec a sister’s wedding, he sent for her back, 
by express, to shut the door. At another time, hear- 
ing one of his servants in the act of undressing, express 
a luxurious wish that he could ride to bed, the Dean sum- 
moned the man up stairs, commanded him to fetch a horse 
from the paddock, and prepare him for a journey, and when 
the poor fellow reported that the horse was ready, mount 
him then, sirrah/’ said the Dean, and ride to bed.” There is 
another well attested anecdote, communicated by the late Mr 
William Waller of Allanslown, near Kells, to Mr Thcophilus 
Swift. Mr Waller, while a youth, was riding near his father’s 
house, where he met a gentleman on horseback reading. A 
little surprised, he asked the servant, who followed at some 
distance, where they came from I From the Black Lion,” 
answered the man, And where are you going V * — To hea- 
ven, I believe/’ rejoined the servant, for my master’s praying 
and 1 am fasting.” On farther inquiry, it proved that the 
Dean, who was then going to Laracor, had rebuked this man 
for presenting him in the morning with dirty boots. Were 
they clean,” answered the fellow, they would soon be dirty 
again And if you eat your breakfast,” retorted the Dean, 
you will be hungry again, so you shall proceed without 
it,” which circumstance gave rise to the man’s bon-mot. Another 
Instance of his strict discipline, communicated by Mr Swift, 
shall close this long note. 
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equally minute in observing the servants of others, 
and told Lord Orrery one day, that the attendant 
who waited had committed fifteen faults during 
the time of dinner. Yet his mode of reprimand- 
ing them was more frequently whimsical than 
harsh. Upon one occasion, a servant waiting at 
table had displeased him there was laver on the 
table, called in Ireland sloak, which Mrs White- 
way was fond of ; the Dean had tasted and disliked 
it, but said nothing till about to reprove the man, 
when he broke out with “ you-you-you worse 
than sloak.” Sometimes he chose to mix in the 
mirth of his domestics. Once finding that his 
housekeeper, Mrs Ridgeway, had, according to 
custom, on his birth-day made an entertainment 
for the neighbours, he requested to know at 


He was diaing one day in the country, and at going away 
the servant of the family brought^him his horse. As the man 
held the horse,4he Dean called to his own man, and asked him 
whether it would not be proper to give something to the ser- 
vant for his trouble ? The man assented, and the Dean asked him 
what he thought would be proper to give the man, and whether 
half a crown was too much ? No, Sir T’ — Very well,’^ re- 
plied Swift, and gave the man the half crown. When the board- 
wages of the week came to be paid, he stopt the half crown, 
and reads his servant a lecture ; telling him, it was his duty to 
attend him, and not to leave him to the care of others ; that he 
brought him to the house, that he might not give trouble to 
others ; and pressed his argument by supposing he would not 
in future be quite so generous of his master's money.’^ 
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whose expence the treat was provided, and un- 
derstanding that he himself was the founder of 
the feast, he sat down among the guests and par- 
took of their cheer with great good hiunourc 
Upon another occasioni he and some friends re- 
solved to celebrate a classical Saturnalia at the 
Deanery, and actually placed their servants at ta- 
ble while they themselves attended on them. The 
butler, who represented the Dean, acted his mas- 
ter to the life. He sent Swift to the cellar in quest 
of some particular wine, then affecte i to be discon- 
tented with the wine he brought, and command- 
ed him to bring another sort. The Dean submis- 
sively obeyed, took the bottle to tlie sideboard 
and decanted it, while the butler still abused him 
in his own stile, and charged him with reserving 
some of the grounds for his own drinking. The 
Dean, it was observed, did not altogether relish 
the jest, but it w^as carried on as long as it gave 
amusement ; when the tables were removed, the 
scene reversed, an entertainment served up to the 
proper guests, and every thing conducted, by 
the very servants who had partaken of the Sa- 
turnalia,- in an orderly and respectful manner.* 


* This anecdote is given by Mr Theophilus Swift, on the 
authority of Mrs Whiteway. It appears in an exaggerated and 
distorted form in the Swiftiana, Vol. II. p. 54. where it is- said 
there -was a purpose to make the Saturnalia annual, but that 
the Dean, unable to endure the rwllery of the butler, gave a 
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These anecdotes serve to shew that the Dean took 
a particular pleasure in observing this class of 
society, and explain the extraordinary insight 
which he had obtained into their habits and 
character. The Instructions to Servants form 
only a fragment. The Dean had intended a more 
regular work, bat indisposition interrupted his 
labours.^ In 1758 and 1759, he expresses, by 


loose to passion, beat his representative, and drove the servants 
out of the room. For these additions, I am informed by Mr 
Swift, there is no foundation, 

* The following is a fragment of an intended preface. It 
occurs in the original draft of the instructions, but is in many 
places effaced and illegible. I am indebted to Mr Theophilus 
Swift for a copy of that which remains intelligible. 

[Jbo or three words wanting,'] A Preface to Servants. 

I have calculated these directions chiefly for town-servants | 
yet have here and there scattered some proper for the country. 
I have likewise considered some things only for private families, 
from L. 400 to L. XOOO per annum ; but others for great per- 
sons and gentlemen of plentiful estates. 

“ I left my master, who had got the house-maid with child, and 
he gave me a portion to marry her, and got me an office in the 
customs. 

There are some wa;y 3 of servants, that I cannot give a reason 
fqr 5 however, for honour 1 have mentioned them : because I 
doubt not there was some reason for it 

Add the directions without reason at the end, in a different 
letter. My directions are fitted for ffimilies from L. 400 to 
ten or twenty thousand pounds. The reader will not blame 
10 for being so large on footmen, having been one myself^ 
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repeated inquiries at Faulkner, some anxiety 
about a part of the manuscript.* Tt was not, 
however, published until after his death. This is 
almost the last literary subject in which Swift 
seems to have been interested. 

We return to the private life of Swift subse- 
quent to 1732!. The incidents are short and me- 
lancholy. For a while his correspondence with 
Pope, Bolingbroke, Gay, and the Duchess of 
dueensberry, Gay’s lively and spirited patroness, 
sustained his connection with England. Boling- 
broke attempted, so late as 1 732, to negociate an 
exchange of his Deanery with the living of Bur- 
ferd in Berkshire, f But it was too late. The 
sacrifice of dignity and income, considerable at 
any time, became impossible after the habits of 
nearly twenty years. The die was therefore cast, 
and Swift w’as to close his days in the country of 
his birth, not in that of his choice. Indeed, al- 
though his dislike to Ireland does not appear to 
have abated in its acrimony, his desire to exchange 
his residence there for an abode in England, must 


Gil Bias hath mentioned something of servants^ <5'c.batnot 
m my way. [Here follow some imperfect passages.] The 
precedence of servants of both sexes, regulated at home, and 
with strangers ; the latter according to their masters* Jack 
Somerset tahes place of Dick Devonshire.” 

^VolXlX. p.^45. 
r Yol. XYXII. p. 8i. 
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have been gradually diminished, as, in the lan- 
guage of the poet, 

“ Tie after tie was loosened from his heart 
and when his remnant of life could only be spent 
in melancholy recollections of the past, or anxious 
anticipations of the future. 

The sudden death of the kind-hearted and af- 
fectionate Gay was the first severe shock of this 
nature. Pope’s letter announcing this event is 
indorsed by Swift, “ Received December 15th, 
(I 732 ,) but not read till the 20th, by an impulse 
foreboding some misfortune.” The death of 
Arbuthnot followed in 1734-5. Swift thus ex- 
preses himself to Pope on the breaches thus 
made among their friends. “ The death of 
Mr Gay and the Doctor have been terrible 
wounds near my heart. Their living would have 
been a great comfort to me, although I should 
never have seen them ; like a sum of money in a 
bank, from which I should receive at least annu- 
al interest, as I do from you, and have done from 
my Lord Bolingbroke.” * Lady Masham, the 
moving spring of Queen Anne’s last administra- 
tion and Swift’s firm friend, died about the same 
period, and the Earl of Peterborough followed in 
the year 1735. Bolingbroke and Pope remained; 
But the former seeing all his political hopes blight- 
ed, retired in disgust to France in 1734, and ill- 


* voi. xvm. p. 353 . 
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health on both sides gradually slackened Swift^s 
intercourse with the Bard of Twickenham. But 
it is a false and malicious insinuation of the no- 
torious Mrs Pilkington, that there was any re- 
laxation in the mutual regard of the illustri- 
ous friends ; Lord Orrery, who had the best ac- 
cess to know, has given testimony, and produced 
proof, that their friendship remained sincere and 
perfect on both sides till closed by death. On 
the presentation copy of the Dunciad, with which 
she pretends the Dean was but little pleased, 
Swift has written Autoris Amicmimi Donum , — an 
expression of superlative warmth. 

The Dean*s health was now gradually giving 
way under the pressure of age, and his recur’ 
ring fits of deafness and giddiness. His judg- 
ment and powers of thought continued indeed 
clear during the intervals of his disorder ; but his 
memory became imperfect, and his temper, al- 
ways irritable, was now subject to violent and 
frantic fits of passion upon slight provocation. 
These inroads upon his faculties were precursors 
of the final disorder whose approach he had long 
dreaded. So early as 1717,* we are informed by 


The date is assigned from Dr Johnson’s (or Mr Croft’s) 
probable conjecture, that Dr Young accompanied his witty and 
profligate patron, the Duke of Wharton, to Ireland in that 
year. When Wharton related some of his mischievous pranks 
to the Dean, (who really esteemed his talents,) he made this re- 
markable answer, Take a frolic to be virtuous my Lord; it 
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Dr Young, that, while walking with Swift about a 
mile out of Dublin, the Dean &topped short, “ We 
passed on,” says the author of the Night Thoughts, 
“ but perceiving he did not follow us, I went 
back and found him fixed as a statue, and earnest- 
ly gating upward at a noble elm, which, in its up- 
permost branches, was much withered and decay- 
ed. Pointing at it, he said, “ I shall be like that 
tree, I shall die at top.” Orrery also informs us, 
that when the Dean, in conversation, dwelt upon 
the period of mental imbecility which closed the 
lives of Somers, Marlborough, and other distin- 
guished contemporaries, it was never without a 
deep and anxious presage of his own fate. To the 
same feeling of internal decay may be traced his 
answer to a friend who mentioned some one as a 
fine old gentleman : “ What !” said the Dean with 
violence, “ have you yet to learn there is no such 
thing as a fine old gentleman. If the man you 
speak of had either a mind or body wmrth a far- 
thing, they would have worn him out long ago.”* 


will give you more pleasure than any you have yet tried.’’ De- 
lany has somewhat injured this anecdote, by substituting the 
word honour for pleasure. Swift has ridiculed Young’s bom- 
bast in his simile upon that poet and Philips. But in the ver- 
ses on Young’s Satires and the Rhapsody on Poetry, he seems 
rather to censure Young’s politics than his talents. 

* At one time he requested Mrs Whiteway to mention to him 
any decay which she might observe in his faculties 
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It would be vain to inquire, whether this aw- 
ful foreboding, becoming more terrible as its ac- 
complishment approached nearer, influenced Swift 
in the disposal of his fortune ; whether he took the 
hint of establishing a Lunatic Asylum from a let- 
ter of Sir Thomas Fownes upon that subject j * or 
whether, as he himself alleges, 


He gave the little wealth he Iiadj 
To build a house for fools or mad^ 
To showj by one satiric touch. 

No nation wanted it so much, f 


Such, however, was the resolution he formed, 
audit was his first intention to endow his purpos- 
ed hospital with land to the extent of three hun- 
dred pounds per annum ; but after in vain en- 
deavouring to make such a purchase, and even 
advertising for that purpose,J he at length suffer- 
ed his fortune to remain upon the various mort- 
gages in which it was vested, and left to his execu- 
tors the trouble of collecting and investing it in land. 


Sir,” she replied, “ I hare read Gil Bias.” A similar story is 
recorded by Mr Sheridan of his father, who, (less prudent,) 
complied with the request, aud extorted from tho Dean the 
question, Whether he had ever read Gil Bias.’’ 

* Dated, 9th September 1732. It is a proposal for build- 
itig a Receptacle.for Lunatics. See Vol. XVIII. p. 108. 
f Verses on his own death, Vol. XIV. p. 345. 

% See this adTcrtisement, Vol. XIX. p. 230, and his corre, 
spondence with M.Gerrard, Ibid, p. 231. 
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Nor was he le^s anxious about the site of his intend- 
ed hospital. In 1734-5, he presented a memo- 
rial to the corporation of Dublin, praying that a 
piece of ground on Oxmantown-greeu might be 
assigned for this purpose, which request was im- 
mediately complied with. * In 1737? a mortmain 
act was in agitation, for preventing settlement of 


^ No. IV. Extracts from the London and Dublin Maga- 
zine, or Gentlemen’s Monthly Intelligencer. London prin- 
ted, and Dublin reprinted for George Faulkner, for the year 
1735 . 

N. B. This was a piratical re-impression, or Dublin Edition, 
of the London Magazine. 

January SI, 1734-5.— On Friday last, the following me- 
morial was presented at the quarterly assembly of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common-Council. 

To the Right Honourable the Lord-Mayor, the Memo- 
rial of the Dean of St Patrick’s, 

Sheweth, — ^That the said Dean having, by his last will and 
testament, settled his whole fortune to erect and endow an hos- 
pital in or near this city, for the support of idiots and lunatics, 
and being advised that a plot of ground in Osman town-green 
would be a convenient place whereon to erect the said Hospi- 
tal, he therefore humbly desires, that your Lordship, and this 
honourable board, wiy please to grant him such a plot of ground 
on the said green, and for the said use, upon such terms as 
your Lordships and worships shall think fit.’’ 

The Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and Common-Council, were 
pleased to order a committee to inspect the said green, for the 
most convenient plot of ground whereon to erect the said hos- 
pital.” 

March 1735 . 
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landed property upon the church, or upon public- 
chanties. The Dean presented a petition to the 
House of Lords to be excepted from this bill, in 
case it should pass into a law. The petition stated, 
that he had long since bequeathed his fortune to 
charitable uses for the benefit of the kingdom ; 
and if the exception which he prayed for should 
not be granted, he would be under the necessity 
of remitting it abroad for the same pious and wor- 
thy purposes. The mortmain bill did not pass into 
a law, and the exception became unnecessary. 
From the repeated statement in these proceedings, 
that the Dean had long since settled his estate for 
the benefit of the intended foundation, it appears 
that his existing will, dated 3d May 1740, was 
not the first destination of his property. The 
funds which finally devolved upon the hospital, 
amounted to above ten thousand pounds, which 
was the sum of Swift’s savings in the course of 
about thirty years. 

The internal regulation of Swift’s family had 
for some years been under the management of 
his kind and affectionate relation Mrs Whiteway.* 


* Hawkesworth erroneously, or injuriously, represented 
Mrs Wbiteway as the Deanes housekeeper. Nothing could 
he more incorrect. She was a lady of talents, fashion, and 
independent fortune, from whom Mr Theophilus Swift in., 
herits a considerable estate in the county of Limeric. Mrs 
Whiteway was twice married. Her first husband was the Rev. 
Theophilus Harrison, Dean of Cienmacnoise. A daughter of 

4 
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She was the daughter of Adam Swift, the Dean’s 
uncle, and was the only relation to whom he ever 
shewed any attachment; a distinction w'hich she 
has been thought to owe to her not bearing the 
family name. It was a littleness in the mind of 
Swift, that the recollection of the parsimonious 
education he had received from his uncle God- 
win mixed in almost every reflection which he 
turned towards his relatives. In his correspon- 
dence, he repeatedly declares his dislike to his own 
family, although he sometimes makes a cold ex- 
ception in favour of Mr Deane Swift,* the grand- 
son of his uncle Godwin, and representative, 
though by that unpleasant link, of his favourite 
ancestor, Thomas, the loyal vicar of Goodrich. 
Even to this young gentleman the Dean extend- 
ed no share of effectual patronage ; and the only 
influence which his relationship produced upon 
his kinsman’s fortunes was of an unfavourable 
nature. Mr D. Swift paid the cold and reluctant 
courtesy of his illustrious relative with the 


this marriage married Mr Deane Swift, and was the mother of 
my obliging correspondent, to whom the reader, as well as tha 
editor, is so much indebted. 

♦ By a singular coincidence, this gentleman bore both the 
family name of the author and the title by which he was nnu 
versally distinguished. But he derived his Christian name of 
Deane from his grandmother, .Vliss Deane, daughter and i.eir- 
ess of Admiral Deane, who served the Parliament with eclat 
during the civil wars. 
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warmest attachment, and vindicated Ins meinorv. 
after death, from the charges of Lord Orrery. 
Yet how little he owed to his patronage, will ap- 
pear from the following remarkable anecdote. 
Sir Robert Walpole offered Mr D. Swift prefer- 
ment in the church, if he chose to take orders. 
Mr D. Swift was then considerabl}'^ indebted to 
his distinguished kinsman ; and, influenced also 
by his habits of attachment and respect, consulted 
him on the flattering proposal thus made to him. 
The Dean, indignant at the idea of his kinsman 
receiving any favour from Walpole, insisted on 
his rejecting the minister’s proposal, but never 
took measures to compensate him for the injury 
■which his fortunes thus sustained.* To account 


^ It is proper to give this remarkable anecdote in the words 
of the son and representative of Mr Deane Swift^ my obliging 
correspondent. — My father, having an easy fortune, had 
taken to no profession. He was an excellent scholar, but a 
Tcry bad writer. No man of his day understood the Greek 
language better ; and he was familiar with all the Oriental lan- 
guages, He was a very moral man ; and, from an innate love of 
religion, had made divinity his immediate study. He had taken 
a degree of A. M. at Oxford, and was in every respect qualified 
for an excellent divine. Walpole knew him, and one day sent 
for him. He went; and Walpole asked him, whether it was 
kis intention to take orders? My father wa^ then about 
twenty-seven years of age. He answered, he had no such de- 
sign. Walpole then desired that he would think of it, and 
that he would provide for him in the church ; and even went 
so far tqr tell him, that, at a proper time, he would make hkn a 
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for this extreme and unjust violence, it is proper 
to remember, that the Dean was now in a state of 


bishop. Swift very soon heard of what had passed, and sent 
for my father, whom he asked concerning the truth of the fact. 
Swift soon perceived that Walpole designed to prefer his re- 
lation over his head ; and that while J the Dean could not 
make himself a bishop, no impediment stood in the way of 
people who bore his name. Swift remonstrated very strongly 
with my father, who did not choose to give up the prospects 
held out to him. But Swift was absolute on all occasions. 
Whatever he said or willed, must be obeyed. Beside the 
respect that ray father had for him, which approached al- 
most to idolatry, he owed him L. 2500, an immense sura 
in those days ; his estates were mortgaged for it to the 
Dean. The Dean did not absolutely promise a remission of 
the debt, but signified, in very indignant terras, that if he 
did not relinquish orders, he would always find him his ene- 
my ; but if he would give up the idea of orders, he (the 
Dean) would always be his friend, and would provide for him 
in the state. My father yielded; was not made a bishop ; 
was not provided for by Swift, but put upon the shelf ; left 
his son (myself,) to pay the mortgage, with a long arrear 
of interest upon it ; and all that my father received from 
him, to the value of a single farthing, as a favour, was that 
which may he read in the Deanes will. My father loved 
the Dean to an excess almost unparalleled ; but I have often 
heard him say, that the Dean was the only enemy that, to 
his knowledge, he ever had in his life, with the exception of 
Delany. I know not whether I have clearly expressed myself 
about Walpole and my father ; but I would sum it up with 
saying, that there was no particular friendship between Wal- 
pole and Mr Deane Swift, and that their politics differed ioto 
ccslo. The motive of the minister was not to serve my 
VOL. I. V f 
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infirmity when passion and prejudice had begun 
to obscure the fine sense and judgment which 
they at length altogether eclipsed. But to Mrs 
Whiteway Swift was uniformly kind, and repaid 
with esteem and gratitude the assiduity with 
which she watched over his family affairs, his 
charities, and the management of his household, 
which must otherwise have been abandoned to 
menials and interested persons. 

The acquaintance of the Earl of Orrery, who 
endeavoured, by his assiduous attention, to recom- 
mend himself to Swift during the latter part of 
his life, was less disinterested. The character of 
that noble author is now pretty generally under- 
stood. Proud, cold, and unamiable, in private life, 
he could stoop, where it was necessary for the pur- 
pose of attaining the character which he chiefly 
affected, that of a man of genius ; and Berkeley 
happily remarked, that his Lordship would have 
been such, had he known how to set about it. As 


father, but to mortify the Dean ; the Dean knew it, and 
sacrificed my father to his spleen. This is the truth of the 
matter. But my father would have done honour to Walpole's 
choice.’’ 

The ingenious editor of the Swiftiana mentions, that as 
Swift disliked his relations (on account, as he alleged, of their 
degeneracy from the loyal faith of the Vicar of Goodrich ; 
see Vol. XIX, p. 2835) so they detested him under the nick* 
name of Top of Kin^ Many of them had become rich, and 
were probably mortified by his aTowed neglect of their claim 
to his notice as kinsmen. 
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a scaffolding for his ambitious desire of literary 
distinction. Lord Orrery rested much upon his 
interest with the Dean. He courted him by 
encomiastic verses, but without the fancy and 
power of Delany ; and, contrary to the bent of his 
nature, even vailed his dignity so far as to imitate 
the facetious trifles of Sheridan, without possessing 
either his humour or facility.^ But these sacri- 
fices were not without their object; and, in his 
celebrated Remarks upon Swift’s life and writings, 
the noble author seems to have sought indemnifi- 
cation for tbe homage he had constrained himself 
to pay to Swift while alive, and for the coldness 
with which his court had, it is said, been in some 
instances received.f The work unquestionaby 


^ See his Lordship’s heavy attempt at literary frolic in the 
shape of a letter written backwards. To!. XVIII. p. 390. In 
truth. Lord Orrery, though he affected the character of the 
friend of Swift, had no conception of humour. He sneers with 
contemptuous gravity, at the Instructions to Servants, and 
treats as sour small-beer” the Dean’s light effusions of fancy 
and frolic, but he expects his son to be extravagantly delighted 
with the account of Wood’s procession, in which various 
persons express their resentment in the terms of their calling; 
as the cook, who threatens to daste him, — the tailor, to sit hi 
Ms skirts, &c, 

+ The real cause of Lord Orrery’s treatment of Swift ori- 
ginated in a letter that had been found unopened by Swift’s 
executors among his papers. The letter was indorsed, This 
will keep cold,” Lord Orrery had also learned, that when he 
sent the paper^book to Swift on his birth-day, the Dean, on 
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displays some talent, and preserves much of Swift 
that might not otherwise have been known. But 
the severity with which the Dean’s failings were 
censured and recorded, is not only inconsistent 
with the friendship and deference which Orrery 
affected during his life, but, in many cases, devi- 
ates into inaccuracy * and exaggeration, and ex- 
ceeds even the privilege of attack which might 
have been permitted to a professed but liberal ene- 
my. It is some apology, though but a poor one, for 
the dark shades with which Orrery drew the cha- 
racter of his departed friend, that he had never 
known Swift until the decline of life, marked, as 
it was, by the loss of those friends who rendered 
life supportable to him, — by .the increase of in- 
firmities and irritability, — and the gradual declen- 
sion of the powers of intellect. 

A more sincere and disinterested friend was the 


reading the -words ‘‘ Dear Swift,” in the first line, exclaimed with 
great indignance at his familiarity, — “ Dear Swift! Dear Swift ! 
Boy I Boy ! Pshaw ! Pshaw ! What does the boy mean ! Friend! 
Friend! Sincere Friend! Fool! Boy! Boy!”-— Mrs White, 
way, being present when these expressions were used, remark, 
ed, that Lord Orrery's^servant, who waited in the hall, might 
easily hear them. They were probably reported ; and the 
slight which they indicate was not erased by the handsome 
letter which the Deau wrote to him on the occasion, Vol. 
XVIII. p. 137. 

♦ Lord Orrery first broached the figment that Swift might 
be the natural son of Sir William Temple, which was morally 
impossible. 
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good-natured, light-hearted, and ingenious Sheri- 
dan. But of his society the Dean was in a great 
measure deprived. He had resigned bis residence 
in Dublin about 1734, and retired to the free-school 
at Cavan with a diminished income, but unbroken 
gaiety of heart and spirits. Mr Sheridan has re- 
corded an affecting circumstance, which happen- 
ed while his father was on the point of removal. 
The Dean “ happened to call in just at the time 
that the workmen were taking down the pictures 
and other furniture in the parlour: that parlour 
where for such a number of years he had passed 
so many happy hours. Struck with the sight, he 
burst into tears, and rushed into a dark closet, 
where he continued a quarter of an hour before 
he could compose himself. When it is consider- 
ed that he was at that time verging on seventy, 
an age in which the heart generally is callous, 
and almost dead to the fine affections, there can- 
not be a stronger confutation of the charge made 
against him of his want of feeling ; as I believe 
the instances are very rare of persons at that time 
of life capable of being so much moved by such 
an incident.” * 

The Dean in the following year visited his 
friend in his new residence. The amusement of 
riddles and Anglo-iatin verses was renewed, but 
the charm was lost. Mr Sheridan describes 

■ ' 1* ■ n— r- ■' 


^ Sheridan’s Life of Swift. 
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Swift as become moody, and prone to violent 
fits of passion, receiving with scorn the attentions 
offered him by the burgesses of Cavan, who 
came out in a body to meet him, and repaying 
them reluctantly with a niggard and sparing en- 
tertainment at the inn. Other instances occurred, 
at this unhappy period of his life, intimating the 
irritability of a temper which could no longer 
bear the slightest retort, even when seasoned by 
the wit which he used so much to admire. After 
two years residence at Cavan, Dr Sheridan, with 
disappointed hopes and an impaired fortune, sold 
his school and returned to Dublin. He resided for 
a short time at the Deanery, but Swift was incapa- 
ble either of giving or receiving consolation, or 
even of respiScting the feelings of the attached 
friend of so many years. It is painful to record, 
that they parted on bad terms, and that Sheridan 
died soon afterwards, without any reconciliation 
having taken-place. * 

The Dean’s solitary and unhappy situation w^as 
such as now exposed him to imposition, and even to 
insult. OneFrancisWilson,aprebendaryofhis ca- 


* Mr Sheridan blames Mrs Whiteway as having inflamed the 
quarrel. Mr Theophilus Swift has denied this charge, and 
produced more than one anecdote to shew that Mrs Whiteway, 
on the contrary, acted as a mediator between the Dean and Dr 
Sheridan, which the tone of their correspondence seems also to 
indicate. There is no occasion for entering minutely into the 
controversy. 
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thedral, who resided in the Deanery, and had been, 
named by Swift one of his executors, formed, it is 
said, a plan of availing himself of the weakness of 
the Dean’s intellects, to get himself appointed 
sub-dean of St Patrick’s, and, after in vain attempt- 
ing to intoxicate him, had recourse to measures 
of intimidation and personal violence. Wilson 
attempted to vindicate himself by an affidavit, 
in which he ascribes the disgraceful struggle, 
which certainly took place, to a fit of frenzy on 
the Dean’s part. * But his account was not cre- 
dited, more especially as he was supposed to 
have been guilty of acts of peculation while he 
was a guest at the Deanery, f He was forbidden 
to return there, and died soon afterwards. 

Mrs Whiteway was Swift’s chief guardian a- 
gainst such selfish and dangerous guests as this 
man. An altercation once took place between 
them, concerning some of those visitors, whom 
she knew to be worthless and low-minded, and 
observed to be gaining influence over the Dean, 
The dispute growing high, Mrs Whiteway rose 
from her seat, and dropping an angry curtsey, said, 
“ I’ll leave you, Sir, to your flatterers and syco- 
phants and then left the house in anger, re- 


* Vol. XIX, p. 354, 355, 356. 

i The servants at the Deanery told Mrs Whiteway that they 
observed Wilson usually brought with him an empty portman. 
teau, and carried it away filled with books. 
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solving not to return. For two days she kept 
her resolution; and in that time had more 
than a dozen visitors at her door, who inquir- 
ed with great concern for her health, after the 
unhappy circumstance that had befallen her. 
The fact was, the Dean had gone round to his 
friends, and with a serious face deplored the mis- 
fortune that he himself had witnessed, that Mrs 
Whiteway had suddenly been seized with a fit of 
madness, and had been taken home in a most dis- 
tracted state of mind. When he thought the de- 
ception had sufficiently worked, he called, and 
making her a silent bow, sat down. Mr Deane 
Swift was in the room ; being at that time on a 
visit at Mrs Whiteway’s. The Dean conversed 
with him for about ten minutes, without inter- 
changing a word or a look with Mrs Whiteway. 
He then got up, looked kindly at Mrs White- 
way, and turning to my father, “ Half this 
visit was to you. Sir.” In uttering the word half 
he glanced his eye at Mrs Whiteway, bowed to 
them both, and withdrew. Their cordiality was 
instantly renewed. 

The last scene was now rapidly approaching, 
and the stage darkened ere the curtain fell. From 
17S6, downward, the Dean’s fits of periodical gid- 
diness and deafness had returned with violence; he 
could neither enjoy conversation, nor amuse himself 
•with writing; and an obstinate resolution which 
he had formed not to wear glasses, prevented hiip 
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from reading. The following dismal letter to Mrs 
Whiteway, in 1740, is almost the last document 
which we possess of the celebrated Swift, as a ra- 
tional and reflecting being. It awfully foretell^ 
the catastrophe which shortly after took place. 

“ I have been very miserable all night, and to 
day extremely deaf and full of pain. I am so stu- 
pid and confounded, that I cannot express the 
mortification I am under both in body and mind. 
All I can say is, that I am not in torture ; but I 
daily and hourly expect it. Pray let me know 
how your health is, and your family. I hardly 
understand one .word I write. I am sure my days 
will be very few ; few and miserable they must be. 

I am, for those few days, 

Your’s entirely, 

J. Swift. 

If I do not blunder, it is Saturday, 

July 26, 1740.” 

His understanding having totally failed soon 
after these melancholy expressions of grief and 
affection, his first state was that of violent and 
furious lunacy. His estate was put under the 
management of trustees, and his person confided 
to the care of Dr Lyons, a respectable clergyman, 
curate to the Rev. Robert King, prebendary of 
Dunlavin, one of Swift’s executors. This gentle- 
man discharged his melancholy task with great 
fidelity, being much and gratefully attached to 
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the object of his care. * From a state of outrage- 
ous frenzy, aggravated by severe bodily suffering. 


The most minute account of this melancholy period is 
given by Dr Delauy* In the beginning of the year 174 I 5 
his understanding was so much impaired^, and his passions so 
greatly in creased ^ that he was utterly incapable of conversa- 
tion, Strangers were not permitted to approach him, and his 
friends found it necessary to have guardians appointed of his 
person and estate. Early in the year 1742, his reason was 
■wholly subverted, and his rage became absolute madness. The 
last person whom he knew was Mrs Whiteway ; ^ and the 
sight of her, when he knew her no longer, threw him into fits 
of rage so violent and dreadful, that she was forced to leave 
him ; and the only act of kindness that remained in her power^ 
was to call once or twice a week at the Deanery, inquire after 
his health, and see that proper care was taken of him. Some- 
times she would steal a look at him when his back was toward 
her, but did not dare to venture into his sight. He would 
neither cat nor drink while the servant who brought him his 
provisions staid in the room. His meat which was served up 
ready cut, he would sometimes suffer to stand an hour upon 
the table before he would touch it ; and at last he would eat 
it walking 5 for during this miserable state of his mind, it was 
his constant custom to walk ten hours a day. 

In October 1742, after this frenzy had continued several 
months, his left eye swelled to the size of an egg, and the lid 
appeared to be so much inflamed and discoloured, that the sur- 
geon expected it would mortify ; several large boils also broke 
out on his arms and his body. The extreme pain of this tu- 
mour kept him waking near a month, and during one week it 


* His first cousin* See a letter dated Nov. 8, 
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the illustrious Deau of St Patrick's sunk into the 
situation of a helpless changeling.^ In the course 


was with difficulty that five persons kept him, by mere force, 
from tearing out his eyes. Just before the tumour perfectly 
subsided, and the pain left him, he knew Mrs Whiteway, took 
her by the hand, and spoke to her with his former kindness i 
that day, and the following, he knew his physician and sur- 
geon, and all his family, and appeared to have so far recovered 
his understanding and temper, that the surgeon was not with- 
out hopes he might once more enjoy society, and be amused 
with the company of his old friends. This hope, however, was 
but of short duration ; for a few days afterward he sunk into 
a state of total insensibility, slept much, and could not, with- 
out great difficulty, be prevailed on to walk across the room* 
This was the effect of another bodily disease, his brain being 
loaded with water. Mr Stevens, an ingenious clergyman of 
his chapter, pronounced this to be the case during his illness, 
and upon opening his head it appeared that he was not mis- 
taken ; but though he often entreated the Dean's friends and 
physicians that his scull might be trepanned and the water dis- 
charged, no regard was paid to his opinion or advice* 

After the Dean had continued silent a whole year in this 
helpless state of idiocy, his housekeeper went into his room 


^ The curiosity of strangers sometimes led them to see this 
extraordinary man in this slate of living death. The father of 
one of the Editor’s most intimate friends, was of the number. 
He was told that the servants privately took money for grati- 
fying the curiosity of strangers, but declined to have recourse 
to that mode of gratifying bis curiosity. He saw the Dean by 
means of a clergyman, (Dr Lyons probably); he was at that 
time totally unconscious of all that passed around Mm, a living 
wreck of humanity. 
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of about three years, he is only known to have 
spoken once or twice. At length, when this aw- 


on the 30th of November in the morning, telling him that it 
was his birth-day, and that bonefires and illuminations were 
preparing to celebrate it as usual ; to this he immediately re- 
plied — It is all folly, they had bctler let it alone.’’ 

He would often attempt to speak his mind, but could not re- 
collect words to express his meaning ; upon which he w^ould 
shrug up his shoulders, shake his head, and sigh heartily. 
Among all kinds of smells, none offended him so much as the 
snuff of a candle. It happened that a young girl, the daugh- 
ter of his housekeeper’s relation, blew out a candle in his 
chamber ; at which he knit his brows, looked angry, and 
said, You are a little dirty slut 1” He spoke no more of it ; 
but seemed displeased with her the whole evening. 

Some other instances of short intervals of sensibility and rea- 
son, after his madness had ended in stupor, seem to prove that 
liis disorder, whatever it w as, had not destroyed, but only sus- 
pended the powers of his mind. 

He was sometimes visited by Mr Deane Swift, a relation, and 
about Christmas, 1743, he seemed desirous to speak to him, 
Mr Swift then told him he came to dine with him ; and Mrs 
Ridgeway the housekeeper, immediately said, Won't you 
give Mr Swift a glass of wine, Sir To this he made no an- 
swer, but showed he understood the question, by shrugging up 
his shoulders, as he had been used to do, when he had a mind 
a friend should spend the evening with him, and which was as 
much as to say you wuli ruin me in wine.’’ Soon after he 
again endeavoured, with a good deal of pain, to find words ; but 
at last, after many efforts, not being able, he fetched a deep sigh, 
and was afterwards silent. A few months after this, upon hi* 
housekeeper’s removing a knife, as he was going to catch at it, 
he shrugged up his shoulders, and said, I am what I am 
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ful moral lesson had subsisted from 1743, until 
the 19th October 1745, it pleased God to re- 
lease the subject of these memoirs from this ca- 
lamitous situation. He died upon that day with- 
out a single pang, so gently, indeed, that his at- 
tendants were scarce aware of the moment of his 
dissolution. 

It was then that the gratitude of the Irish shew- 
ed itself in the full glow of national enthusiasm. 
The interval was forgotten, during which their 
great patriot had been dead to the world, and he 
was wept and mourned, as if he had been called 
away in the full career of his public services. 
Young and old of all ranks surrounded the house, 
to pay the last tribute of sorrow and of alfection. 
Locks of his hair were so eagerly sought after, that 
Mr Sheridan happily applies to the enthusiasm of 
the citizens of Dublin, the lines of Shakespeare, 


and, in about six minutes, repeated the same words two or three 
times. 

In the year 1744, he now and then called his servant by fais 
name, and once attempted to speak to him, but not being able 
to express his meaning, he shewed signs of much uneasiness, 
and at last said, 1 am a fool.’’ Once afterward, as his ser- 
sant was taking away his watch, he said, bring it here and 
w^hen the same servant was breaking a hard large coal, he said, 
That is a stone, you blockhead,” 

From this time he was perfectly silent, till the latter end of 
October 1745 ; and then died without the least pang or codo 
vulsion, in the seventy.eighth year of his age. 
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Yea beg a hair of him for memory, 

And dying mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich, legacy 
Unto their issue. 

Shakespeare. 

The remains of Dean Swift were interred, agree- 
ably to his directions, with privacy, in the great 
aisle of St Patrick’s cathedral, where an in- 
scription, composed by himself, records his exer- 
tions for liberty, and his detestation of oppres- 
sion. 


HIC DEPOSITUM EST CORPUS 
JONATHAN SWIFT, S. T. P. 

HUJUS ECCLESI^ CATHEDRALIS 
DECANI : 

UBI SAIVA INDIGNATIO 
DLTERIUS COR LACERABE NEQUIT. 

ABl, VIATOR, 

ET IMITARE, SI POTERlS, 

STEENUUM PRO VIRILT LIBERTATIS VINDICEM. 
OBIIT ANNO ( 1745 ) : 

MENSIS (OCTOBRIS) DIE (19); 
a;tatis ANNO (78)« 
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CONCLUSION. 

Person, Habits, and Private Character of Swft-—His 
Conversation — His Reading — Apparent Inconsistencies 
in his Character — His Charity — His Talents for Cri- 
ticism — Character of the Dean as a Poet — As a Prose 
Author. 


Swift was in person tall, strong, and well made, 
of a dark complexion, but with blue eyes, black 
and bushy eyebrows, nose somewhat aquiline, and 
features Avhich remarkably expressed the stern, 
haughty, and dauntless turn of his mind. He 
was never known to laugh, and his smiles are hap- 
pily characterized by the well-known lines of 
Shakespeare. Indeed, the whole description of 
Cassius might be applied to Swift : 

- He reads much, 

He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. — 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at any thing. 

The features of the Dean have been preserved 
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in several paintings, busts, and medals. * In 
youth, he was reckoned handsome, and in. old 


^ There is an excellent portrait of Dean Swift at the Deanery 
Houscj Dublin, painted by Bindon, A genius appears in the 
piece displaying a scroll, containing a Latin inscription, partly 
undecypherabJe, but which refers to the Dean’s exertions in 
procuring for the church the grant of the first-fruits and 
tenths. At the bottom of the canvas is the following in- 
scription : — 

EFFIGIEM HUJS REV. ADMODUM VIRI JONATH. SWIFT, S. T. P. 
ECCLESIuE CATH, S. PAT. DCJB. DECANI. IN PERPETUXJM HARUM 
iEDIUM TOTIUS CLEUI ET HUJUSCE PR.ffiCIPUE GENTIS DECUS, 
AMORIS ET OBSERVANTI.® ERGO PINGI CURAVIT CAPITXJLXJM 
SUUM. 


PRjESENTI TIBI MATUROS LAKGIMUR HONORES, 

NIL ORITURUM ALIAS, NIL ORTUM TALE FATENTES. 

In the back distance, through the window, is seen in 
perspective the great western door of the cathedral of St 
Patrick’s, leading immediately to that aisle in which the illustri- 
ous patriot is interred. The tower, or steeple, is pre-eminently 
conspicuous, however minute this part of the drawing be. It is 
to be observed, that at the period the original painting was ta- 
ken, the spire, which now completes that fine Gothic structure, 
had not been erected. 

The frame is of black Irish oak, curiously and tastefully 
carved with a variety of emblematical figures, having at the 
bottom the arras of the Deanery and of Swift quartered in one 
ecutchcon. The unfortunate taste of one of his successors 
caused this frame to be gilded. This picture should not be 
mentioned without recording the patriotic disinterestedness of 

i 
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age, his countenance conveyed an expression 
which, though severe, was noble and impressive. 


Deau Cradoc, who, when a fire broke out at the Deanery 
house, commanded those who assisted to leave their exertions 
to save his own property and books, until they had secured 
the picture of his renowned predecessor. 

Another portrait, sunposed to be one of the best likenesses 
in existence, and also painted by Bindon, is the property of 
Dr Hill of Dublin. The expression of the features differs in 
some respects from the picture in the Deanery, being rather of 
a deep and melancholy cast, than of the stern, harsh, and im- 
perative character. 

There is a portrait of Dean Swift at Howth Castle. It 
is a full length, painted by Bindon. He is represented in 
the clerical costume. To the left of the figure is seen the 
Temple of Fame in the back-ground ; on the Dean’s right ap- 
pears the genius of Ireland, extending a laurel wreath as about 
to crown the patriot; in his left hand he holds forth a scroll^ 
on which is written, The fourth Drapier’s Letter,’^ At his 
feet, on the right of the picture, lies bound the famous paten- 
tee, Woods; he is depicted in agony. On a scroll is written. 

Woods’ patent.” 

A full-length painting of the Dean, in his clerical habit, is 
placed in the theatre, or examination-hall, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. The head and figure, with some variation of attitude, 
appear to be copied from the oil painting at the Deanery-house. 
He IS here represented as standing between two pillars; in 
the space between, in the back-ground, is gi\cn a view of the 
steeple and spire of St Patrick’s. 

In the museum of Trinity College, Dublin, there is a dark 
plaster bust, or cast, of Dean Swift. It is an impression taken 
from the mask, applied to the face after death. The ex- 
pression of countenance is most unequivocally maniacal, and 
one side of the mouth (the left,) horribly contorted down« 
YOk. I. G g 
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He spoke in public with facility and impressive 
energy; and as his talents for ready reply were so 
well calculated for political debate, it must have 
increased the mortification of Queen Anne’s mi- 
nisters, that they found themselves unable to se- 
cure him a seat on the bench of Bishops. The 
government of Ireland dreaded his eloquence as 
much as his pen. 

His manners in society were, in his better days, 
free, lively, and engaging, not devoid of peculiari- 
ties, but bending them so well to circumstances, 
that his company was universally courted. When 
age and infirmity had impaired the elasticity of his 
spirits and the equality of his temper, his conver- 
sation was still valued, not only on account of the 
extended and various acquaintance with life and 
manners, of which it displayed an incxiiauslible 
fund, but also for the shrewd and satirical humour 
which seasoned his observations and anecdotes. 
This, according to Orrery, was the last of his 
powers which decayed; but the Dean himself 
was sensible that, as his memory failed, his stories 
were too often repeated. His powers of conver- 
sation and of humorous repartee were in his time 
regarded as unrivalled ; but, like most who have 
assumed a despotical sway in conversation, he 


■wards, as if convulsed by pain. It is engraved for Mr Bar- 
rett’s essay. 

There is a marble bust of Dean Swift in the possession of 
Dr Take, Slephen’s-green, Dublin, 
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was sometimes silenced by unexpected resist- 
ance, * He was very fond of puns. Perhaps the 
application oi the line of Virgil to the lady who 
threw down with her mantua a Cremona fiddle, 
is the best ever was made : 

Maatua, v® miser® nimium vicina Cremonae ! 

The comfort which he gave an elderly gentle^ 
man who had lost his spectacles, was more gro- 
tesque. “ If this rain continues all night, you 
will certainly recover them in the morning be- 
times : 

Nocte pluit tota — redeunt spectacula mane* 


^ At an inrij seeing the cook-maid scraping a piece of mutton, 
he asked how many maggots she had got out of it ? Not so 
many as are in your head, answered the wench smartly. The 
Dean was angry, and complained to her mistress. On another 
occasion, he was silenced by a worthy citizen, Alderman 
Brown, who, having undergone his raillery in silence during 
the time of dinner, all of a sudden raised his head from the 
plate, on observing Swift take apple-sauce to the wing of a 
duck, and exclaimed, Mr Dean, you eat your duck like a 
goose.” At another time, he asked Kenny, a Carmelite 
priest, whom he met at Mrs Whiteway’s, Why the Catholic 
church used pictures and images, when the church of England 
did not?” — Because,” answered the priest readily, we are 
old housekeepers, and you are new-beginners.” Swift was 
so surprised and incensed that he left the room, and would 
not stay dinner, though he had come to Mrs Whiteway's with 
that intention. But these instances of irritability occurred 
during the latter years of his life, when he could not endure 
contradiction* 
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His pre-eminence in more legitimate wit is as-- 
serted by many anecdotes. A man of distinction, 
not remarkable for regularity in his private con- 
cerns, chose for his motto, Eques hand male notus. 
“ Better known than trusted” was the Dean’s tran- 
slation, when some one related the circumstance. 

Swift had an odd humour of making extem- 
pore proverbs. Observing that a gentleman, in 
whose garden he w'alked with some friends, seem- 
ed to have no intention to request them to eat any 
of the fruit, Swift observed, “ it was a saying of 
his dear grandmother, 

“ Always pull a peach 
When it is within your reach;” 

and helping himself accordingly, his example was 
followed by the whole company. At another 
time, he framed an “ old saying and tiue” for the 
benefit of a person who had fallen from his horse 
into the mire : — 

The more dirt, 

The less hurt. 

The man rose much consoled ; but as he was 
a collector of proverbs himself, he wondered 
he had never before heard that used by the 
Dean upon the occasion. He threw some 
useful rules into rhiming adages and indeed. 


* Sheridan quotes two of them. One of them was a direc- 
tion to those who ride together through the water : 
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as his journal to Stella proves, had a facility in 
putting rhimes together on any trifling occa- 
sion, which must have added considerably to the 
flow and facility of his poetical compositions. 

In his personal habits he w'as cleanly, even to 
scrupulousness; fond of exercise, and particularly 
of walking. And although modern pedestrians 
may smile at his proposing to journey to Chester, 
by walking ten miles a day ; yet he is said to have 
taken this exercise too violently, and to a degree 
prejudicial to his health. He was also a tolerable 
horseman, fond of riding, and a judge of the 
noble animal, which he chose to celebrate as the 
emblem of moral merit, under the name of 
Houynhymn. Exercise he pressed on his 
friends, particularly upon Stella and Vanessa, as 
a sort of duty ; and scarce any of his letters 
conclude without allusion to it ; especially as 
relating to the preservation of his own health, 
which his constitutional fits of deafness and gid- 
diness rendered very precarious. His habit of 
body in other respects appears to have been in- 
different, with a tendency to scrofula, which. 


%V1ien thiough the water you do ride, 
Keep very close, or veiy wide* 

Another related to the decanting of wine : 

First rack slow, and then rack quick, 

Then rack slow till you come to the thick* 
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His pre-eminence in more legitimate wit is as- 
serted by many anecdotes. A man of distinction, 
not remarkable for regularity in his private con- 
cerns, chose for his motto, Eques hand male notus. 
“ Better known than trusted” was the Dean’s tran- 
slation, when some one related the circumstance. 

Swift had an odd humour of making extem- 
pore proverbs. Observing that a gentleman, in 
whose garden he walked with some friends, seem- 
ed to have no intention to request them to eat any 
of the fruit, Swift observed, “ it was a saying of 
his dear grandmother. 

Always pull a peach 
When it is within your reach;’’ 

and helping himself accordingly, his example was 
followed by the whole company. At another 
time, he framed an “ old saying and true” for the 
benefit of a person who had fallen from his horse 
into the mire : — 

The more dirt, 

The less hurt. 

The man rose much consoled ; but as he was 
a collector of proverbs himself, he wondered 
he had never before heard that used by the 
Dean upon the occasion. He threw some 
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* Sheridan quotes two of them. One of them was a direc- 
tion to those who ride together through the water ; 
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as his journal to Stella proves, had a facility in 
putting rhitnes together on any trifling occa- 
sion, which must have added considerably to the 
flow and facility of his poetical compositions. 

In his personal habits he was cleanly, even to 
scrupulousness ; fond of exercise, and particularly 
of walking. And although modern pedestrians 
may smile at his proposing to journey to Chester, 
by walking ten miles a day ; yet he is said to have 
taken this exercise too violently, and to a degree 
prejudicial to his health. He was also a tolerable 
horseman, fond of riding, and a judge of the 
noble animal, which he chose to celebrate as the 
emblem of moral merit, under the name of 
Houynhymn. Exercise he pressed on his 
friends, particularly upon Stella and Vanessa, as 
a sort of duty ; and scarce any of his letters 
conclude without allusion to it ; especially as 
relating to the preservation of his own health, 
which his constitutional fits of deafness and gid- 
diness rendered very precarious. His habit of 
body in other respects appears to have been in- 
different, with a tendency to scrofula, which. 


When thiough the water you do ride, 
Keep very close, or veiy wide* 

Another related to the decanting of wine : 

First rack slow, and then rack quick, 

Then rack slow till you come to the thick* 
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perhaps, hastened his mental disorder.* But 
the immediate cause was the pressure of wa- 
ter upon the head, as appeared from the dissec- 
tion after death. 

Of his learning we have already spoken; it 
seems to have been both extensive and useful, but 
not profoundly scholastic. Of modern languages 
he spoke and wrote French with facility, and un- 
derstood Italian. His Latin verses indicate an 
imperfect knowledge of prosody, and no great 
command of the language in which they are 
written. The poem called Rupes Carberianre 
has, in particular, been severely criticized. It 
is seldom that Swdft alludes to English litera- 
ture ; yet it is evident he had perused with 


During his residence at Cavan, he was tormented with an 
-ulcerous shin, often mentioned in his letters ; and in his journal 
there is a minute, and rather disgusting account of an erup- 
tion upon his shoulder. He sent for a surgeon belonging to 
the barracks, when at Cavan, to dress his wound. The young 
man entered with fear and trembling, for all men stood in awe of 
the Dean, Look ye, SirV’ said Swift, raising his leg from the 
stool on which it was extended, my shin is very badly hurt, 
I have sent for you, and if you can cure it, by — - I’ll adver- 

tise you. Here’s hve guineas for you, and you need look for 
no more ; so cure me as fast as you can.” The young man 
succeeded; and the Dean, who liked both his skill and his 
modesty, was kind to him, often asked him to dinner, and, 
when the cure was completed, made him a compliment of five 
guineas more. In a letter to Mrs Whiteway he says, the shin 
cost him but three guineas ; the rest he probably set down to 
tienevolence. 
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attention those classics to which his name is now 
added. How carefully he had read Mdton appears 
from his annotations on the Paradise Lost, for the 
benefit of Stella. Chaucer appears also to have been 
his favourite, for I observe among his papers a 
memorandum of the oaths used in the Canterbury 
Tales, classed with the personages by whom they 
are used. It appears from a note upon Mr 
Todd’s edition of Milton, that Swift was a 
peruser of the ancient romances of chivalry.*' 
But he never mentions the romances and plays 
of the period in which he lived, without ex- 
pressing the most emphatic contempt. To the 
drama, particularly, he was so indifferent, that he 
never once alludes to the writings of Shakespeare, 
nor, wonderful to be told, does he appear to have 
possessed a copy of his works. After noticing this, 
it will be scarce held remarkable, that the catalogue 
of his library only contains the works of three 
dramatic authors, Ben Jonson, Wycherley, and 
Rowe, the two last being presentation copies from 


* Vol. II. p, 157. 

Open fly 

The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder.’* 

Mr Todd, on Mr Walltcr’g authority, quotes a note of Swift 
on this passage^ from Don Behanis, part ii. ch* 19. Open 
Jlew the brazen folding doors^ grating harsh thunder on their 
turning hinges.’* This remark does not appear in the editor’s 
copy of Swift’s notes on Milton, mentioned page S 65 nor in the 
stalkcopy of Don Beiianis. 
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the authors, in 1700 and 1702. History and clas- 
sical authors formed the Dean’s favourite studies, 
and, during the decay of his faculties, his reading 
was almost entirely confined to Clarendon. 

Swift loved the country, like most men of ge- 
nius, but rather practised rural occupations than 
rural sports. At Quilca, Gaulstown, and Market- 
hill, he delighted in acting as a sort of overseer 
or bailiff to those employed in improving the pro- 
perty of his friends, and he dwells fondly in his 
journal on his plantations and canal at Laracor. 

It does not appear from any part of hfe works, 
unless, perhaps, the Latin verses on the rocks of 
Carberry,* that he was an admirer of the beautiful 
or romantic in landscape ; but he was a curious, 
though not a scientific, observer of any singular 
natural phenomena which came under his atten- 
tion.f 


^ He lay down on his breast to view the precipice, and be- 
■came so giddy (owing probably to his constitutional vertigo), 
that he durst not rise ; and his two servants were forced to 
drag him back by the heels to some distance from the brink. 

+ The following meteorological observations are copied from 
the Dean’s Bible, which bears his name, Jonathan Swift,” and 
the date, Feb. 14, 1697.” Maii die 3tio, 1698, nix multa 
decidit ab bora vesper; 6ta, ad 9ro. fere cedens, ac non solum 
nocte, verum etiam ad crastini diei partem meridianam, conferta 
humi jacuit, arboribusque spississime inhaerebat : hocvidi prope 
vicum diet. Farnham in comitatu de Surrey. 

Jan. S7, 1698-9. 

Mense Martio, A. D. 1698-9, ssevit pestis inter equos^ 
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The humour of stubborn independence, which 
influenced the Dean’s whole character, stamps it at 


non solum per insulas Britannicas, sed fere omnino Europam 
grassata*** 

I do not know whether the following paragraph, which ap- 
pears in the London Journal of 2d June 1733, ought to be 
reckoned serious or ironical : 

Dublin, May 19. — Last Saturday, the 12th of this instant, 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Orrery, the Reverend Dr 
Swift, Dean of St Patrick’s, and the Reverend Dr Sheridan, 
rode from Dublin to Tallow Hill, to take a prospect of the 
adjacent country. As they were mounting a rock, they ob- 
served a stream running through the middle of it, which fell 
into a natural bason, and was thence conveyed through some 
subterraneous cavities, but they could not any where discover 
by what secret passage it was conveyed out again ; so that 
they concluded the waters were still in some reservoir within 
the bowels of the hill, which must infallibly come to burst 
forth in time, and fall directly upon the city. The Doctor 
sent for a milking pail to compute what quantity ran out, 
which held about two gallons, and it was filled in the space of 
a minute ; so that it runs in 24 hours 2880 gallons. This mul- 
tiplied by 365 produces 1,051,200, and shows the quantity 
that runs from the rock in a year ; so that in three years, about 
the 13th November, he computed that it must burst the body 
of the mountain, and emit an inundation which will run to all 
points of the Boyne, and greatly endanger the city of Dublin.” 
Miss Kelly alludes to this transaction in a letter to the Dean, 
dated 2d June 1733.—^^ Your expedition to Tallow makes a 
very fine figure in print; but, since you have made this dis- 
covery I think you ought to fly to us ; for, if Dublin be m 
danger, the deanery-house cannot be a safe retreat for you.’* 
VoL XVIIL p.l87. 
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first examination with a whole chain of paradoxes. 
A devout believer in the truths of Christianity, a 
constant observer of the rules of religion, and zea- 
lous even to slaying in the cause of the church of 
England, Swift assumed an occasional levity of 
writing, speaking, and acting, which caused his 
being branded as an infidel, a contemner of public 
ordinances, and a scoffer of church-discipline."^ 
Nor was this all. A zealous friend of liberty in 
temporal politics, he acted during his whole life 
with the Tory party, — disliking Ireland f even to 


* I hate Lent/* he says, in his journal to Stella, I hate 
furmity and sour faces.** ^ Many stories "were, howeyer, imput- 
ed to Mm without any ground. Mr Theophilus Swift informs 
me, that he has read the story of Dearly beloved Roger,** 
in those very words, in an old jest-book, printed between 1550 
and 1560. This should have been noticed at p, 68. 

f The Dean disliked Ireland as a residence, not in itself, or 
with reference to the natural qualities of its inhabitants, but on 
accoxmt of its being subjected to a sort of subaltern oppression, 
equally degrading to the characters of those who inflicted and 
those who endured it. I have, therefore, rejected from this 
edition, a lampoon entitled, Some account of the Irish by 
ilie late J. S. D. D, D, S. P, 8yo. London 1753.** This libel, 
which charges the Irish with all sorts of vices, and even with 
cowardice, has some wit, but it is the wit of Ward, or Tom 
Brown, rather than of Jonathan Swift, Doctor of Divinity, and 
Dean of St Patricks, whose name and titles are intimated by the 
initials on the title-page* 


* Vol. III. p. 55. 
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virulent prejudice, he was the first and most ef- 
fectual vindicator of her rights and liberties ; and, 
charitable and benevolent to the extreme limits 
of a moderate revenue, he lay under the reproach 
of avarice and parsimony. An admirer of para- 
doxes, like Dr Fuller, might have found points in 
his history as well as opinions, capable of being 
placed in strong contrast. Thefirst writerof his age 
was disgraced at College -, the principal supporter 
of Queen Anne’s last administration, whose interest 
had made many a prelate, was himself unable to 
attain that dignity ; and he who in his writings ex- 
hibited a tone of the most bitter misanthropy, was 
in active life a steady patriot, a warm friend, and a 
bountiful patron. He had also this remarkable 
fate as a political writer, that, although his publish- 
ers were in four instances subjected to arrest and 
examination, — although large rewards were twice 
offered for discovery of the author of works gene- 
rally and truly ascribed to him, — ^yet he never 
personally felt the grasp of power ; 

For not a J udas could be found. 

To sell him for three hundred pound. * 

Many of these apparent paradoxes arose from 
Swift’s stern and unbending pride of temper. 


* In allusion to this circumstance, he once said, he was three 
times near being hanged, and thit people supposed !ie could 
bring in the Pretender in his hand, and place on mm the crown. 
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which rather contemned and avoided public ap» 
plause, than studied to present his character under 
favourable colours to the general eye. Even his 
politeness assumed often a singular turn of cyni- 
cism, and much of his conduct in life reminds us 
of his favourite stile of composition, that irony 

Which he was born to introduce. 

Refined it first and shewed its use* 


From the same cause he often exhibited, in his 
first address, a sternness and bluntness of demea- 
nour, which, detached from the mode in which he 
well knew how to repair the pain he had given, 
was harsh to his inferiors, and uncivil to those 
of higher rank. An anecdote which, though 
told by Mrs Pilkington, is well attested, bears, 
that the last time he was in London he went 
to dine with the earl of Burlington, who was 
then but newly married. The earl being willing, 
it is supposed, to have some diversion, did not in- 
troduce him to his lady, nor mention his name. 
After dinner, said the Dean, “ Lady Burlington, 
I hear you can sing ; sing me a song.” The lady 
looked on this unceremonious manner of asking 
a favour with distaste, and positively refused. 
He said, “ she should sing, or he would make her. 
Why, madam, I suppose you take me for one of 
your poor English hedge-parsons ; sing when I 
bid you.” As the earl did nothing but laugh at 
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this freedom, the lady was so vexed, that she burst 
into tears, and retired. His first compliment to 
her when he saw her again, was, “ Pray, madam, 
are you as proud and as ill-natured now, as when 
I saw you last ?” To which she answered, with 
great humour, “ No, Mr Dean ; I’ll sing for you, 
if you please.” From which time he conceived 
great esteem for her. 

Much attached to his own profession, he had a 
strong prejudice against the military * and the law. 


* His imaginary captain of dragoons, in the poem on Ha- 
milton’s Bawn, holds precisely the same language with the real 
soldier commemorated in the essay on conversation ; D-— n, 
me, doctor, say what you will, the army is the only school for 
gentlemen. Do you think ray lord Marlborough beat the 
F rench with Greek and Latin : D — n me, a scholar when he 
comes into good company, vphat is he but an ass ? D-— n me, 
I would be glad by G— d to see any of your scholars with his 
nouns and his verbs, and his philosophy and trigonometry, what a 
figure he would make at a siege, or blockade, or rencountering 
— D — n me,” &c. VoL IX. p. 370. Yet there were times when 
the Dean envied the military prerogative of using personal casti- 
gation. Seeing a drayman abusing his over-loaded horse, he 
attacked the fellow with his whip, and gave him several blows, 
exclaiming at each stroke, O that I were a captain of horse.^’ 
On another occasion, lie tells a squire with whom he had a vio- 
lent dispute, he heartily wished, to make him shew his hu. 
mility, his quarrel had rather been with a captain of dragoons 
than with the Dean of St Patrick’s.’^ Perhaps the Dean on 
both occasions recollected King William’s proposal to promote 
him in the army. 
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Yet it is probable he would have been a brave 
and distinguished soldier, and certain that he must 
have risen high at the bar, to which his talents 
were peculiarly adapted. His dislike to soldiers 
was probably heightened by his indifferent opi- 
nion of Marlborough, and other general officers, 
who v^ere zealous against tlie peace of Utrecht ; 
and the disinclination of courts of law to counte- 
nance the tithe of agistment, seem greatly to have 
aggravated his dislike to that profession.* 


^ About this time, (173S), he executed the revision of Gul« 
liver^s Travels, mentioned p* 342, when he made the most bit^ 
ter additions to the passages alfecting the iaw and its profes- 
sors. About the same time, he indulged his humour with a 
most extraordinary mock trial, in ridicule of the assizes then 
about to be held in the county of Meath, The scene was Ard- 
saila, the house of Mr Ludlow, where the Jacksons^ Grattans, 
Mr Stopfoid, and other favourites of the Dean, were assembled* 
Sheridan, it seems, had been guilty of a petty delinquency in 
Ills chamber,, The rest shall be abridged from the narrative of 
Mr Theophdus Swift. A tribunal is erected, and all things 
prepared in due and regular form. A plain kitchen table is 
turned with its top downwards, and into this dock Sheridan is 
put wigless and bare-headed ; while Swift himself mounts the 
seat of justice, with his own wig frizzed, and bushed into a 
full bottom, and set inverted on his head. A servant maid’s 
scarlet cloak is flung over his shoulders, to represent the robes 
of a Judge, and Aaron’s band is converted into that of a Chief- 
Justice. The grand jury are sworn, and the bill found ; the 
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The Dean’s temper, while he was its master, 
was strictly economical, but the reverse of avari- 


petty jury sworn in their turn, and the prisoner put on his 
triah The crier commands silence, and the lawyers are rang- 
ed. The utmost gravity and decorum prevail ; and the only 
smile that passed on the occasion, arose from the ludicrious 
circumstance of Mr Stopford, who, being feed for the crown, 
declared he could not do his duty as a true lawyer, unless he 
should be feed on both sides. A second fee, therefore, is given 
him in open court, on behalf of the prisoner ; and he told my 
mother, he actually received by the double fee eighteen shillings# 
He is said to have conducted himself with wonderful humour 
and address through the whole of the trial. The Jacksons and 
Grattans had likewise their respective stations in the cause. 
Most of the servants are examined, and in spite of prayers and 
intreaties, Mrs Ludlow herself^ who is made to swear on the 
vessel alleged to have suffered pollution. Their verdict, as 
might be expected^ is that of guilty ; and Swift, with all the 
solemnity of justice, pronounces sentence of death on the 
trembling Sheridan,awfully concluding with, The Lord have 
mercy on your soul A rope is produced ; Sheridan sees he 
shall be hanged pro /o?'m a; out of the dock he springs, and 
dies up stairs, the whole court in full cry after him. But fear 
having added wings to his feet, he had sullicient time to bolt his 
chamber door, which he barricadoed as well as he could, with 
what furniture was in the room. Here for two hours he re* 
mained besieged ; at length he capitulated, on a solemn assur* 
ance that he should not be hanged. 

a day or two the Judges arrive ; and, hearing the con- 
tempt that Swift had put upon them, send an express with an 
account of it to the Lord Lieutenant, who very wisely laughed 
at the frolic. Not finding the redress they expected, they 
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clous. He gave to the utteimost of his powers 
but he suffered no advantage to be taken of him. 
This was for a time an obstacle to his popularity, 
for the vulgar are always inclined to praise an 
easy and indifferent temper, in preference even 
to liberality, when meted forth by the severe test 
of merit. But the Dean’s real and discriminating 
charity aimed at a better reward than popular 
applause. Even in his latter years, v/hen habits 
of economy had assumed the appearance of par- 
simony, they could not overcome his principle of 
benevolence. When he was extremely ill, he heard 
of the ruin of Mr Ellis a cabinet-maker, an in- 
dustrious young man, newly married, by a ca- 
sual fire. The Dean instantly gave Mrs White- 
way twenty pounds for the use of the young 
couple, charging his friend to conceal the quar- 
ter from which the relief had been administered. 
It is a well known fact, that Swift, with the first 
five hundred pounds which he could call his own, 
instituted a fund for granting small loans to such 
industrious artisans and tradesmen as could find 
security for repaying the money by small w'eekly 
instalments; but insisting upon punctuality in 


make a formal com plaint to the bisliopSj who had nearly re« 
solved to take up the matter seriously j but one more prudent 
than the rest recommended that the whole should be hushed 
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these repayments, without which the fund must 
soon have been exhausted. Dr Johnson, no 
friend to Swift’s fame, has represented this circum- 
stance in an unfavourable view, as if he “ em- 
ployed the catchpole under the appearance of 
charity.” Yet, no one knew better than Dr 
Johnson the uselessness of vague and indiscri- 
minate bounty, or the advantage of awakening the 
needy to habits of regular economy. It is more 
honourably reported, that many families of con- 
siderable respectability in Dublin owed the rise 
of their prosperity to assistance from this small 
fund ; nor can it be doubted, that the practice of 
regularly saving a portion of weekly income, to 
repay the assistance thus afforded them, had more 
influence on their future fortune, than might have 
been derived from double the sum conferred as an 
eleemosynary gift. * 


^ Of course, "between the humour of the Dean and that of the 
inferior Irish, some odd anecdotes occurred in the management 
of this fund. One old woman is said positively to have refused 
payment, because, as she said, the money had not luck with her 
since she had dealt with the church ; and she became so vocife- 
rous in her complaints, that the Dean gave up his claim, fearing, 
as he said, she would meet him with an action of damages for 
having lent her the money that brought so many misfortunes with 
it. A cobler who had been punctual in his first payment of a 
small instalment, had a tankard of ale by the Dean’s orders. 
At his second payment, he requested the same refreshment, 
upon which the Dean, in a rage, ordered him to depart and let 
VOL. I. H h 
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The Dean’s views extended beyond the imme- 
diate relief of the poor, though he always carried 
about him a certain sum in different kinds of 
coin to be distributed to deserving objects. He 
chiefly laboured to place the mode of providing 
for them upon some permanent footing, which 
should at once render imposition difficult, and 
secure relief to the necessitous. On this subject 
he wrote several Tracts, (see Vol. VIL p. 574, 
et seq.) He also exercised a kind of police a- 
mong the poor women who maintained themselves 
by selling flowers, fruit, and such articles of pet- 
ty traffic. He had nicknames for many of them, , 
according to their persons and occupations, as 
Flora, Cancerina, Stumpa-nympha, and so forth. 
It is said, he was once interrupted in his office 
of censor of these petty dealers, by one of them 
who affected to mistake him for Higgins, a bust- 
ling pragmatical clergyman of the time, who had 
made himself remarkable by the vehemence of 
his high church politics. Swift liked the mistake 


him SCO him bo more, with which injunciioii the man punctuai- 
ly complied, glad no doubt to pay his debt so easily. Upon 
another occasion^ it is said, that a person who wished to bor- 
row a small sum of money, being asked by Swift whom he 
proposed as security ? I have none to offer,’' said the poor 
man, excepting my faith in iny Redeemer.’^ Swift accepted 
the security, made the entry accordingly with all formality^ 
and declared, that none of his debtors were more punctual than 
this man. 
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so ill, that he was observed afterwards to avoid 
the street in which this woman kept her booth. 
In general, however, he neither met reply nor 
resistance, and as his authority was always ex- 
ercised for the benefit of the public, so it was 
usually mingled with bounty towards his sub- 
jects. * 

The exertions of his whole life bear wdtness to 
the Dean’s love of his country, and regard for 
literature ; and one of his last public acts ex- 
hibited the interest which he took in the pro- 
sperity of the University of Dublin. f These 


^ He was everywhere received by the common people witli 
the most profound respect, and used to say they should sub- 
scribe forty shillings a year to keep him in hats, so numerous 
were the bows which he received and regularly returned. Up- 
on one occasion he made a ludicrous experiment on the pub- 
lic belief in his authority. A number of people having as- 
sembled round the Deanery to see an eclipse. Swift became 
tired of their noise, and commanded the crier to make procla- 
mation that the eclipse was put oh' by command of the Dean of St 
Patrick's. This extraordinary annunciation was received with 
great gravity, and was the means of dispersing the assembled star- 
gazers. 

+ From the London and Dublin Magazine for [March 1735, 
p. 250. — Last Thursda}’ and yesterday, his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and the Lord Bishop of Clogher, met at 
our university as , visitors, to examine into the conduct of 
the fellows and the abuses of the college. Tiic Rev. Dr Swift, 
3>. S. P. D. was present, and spoke against some corruptions 
and abuses.’^ 
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sentiments formed the basis on which he found- 
ed his friendships ; for in his better days every 
individual whom he favoured was recommended 
either by learning or patriotism. And if, in some 
latter instances, his regard was less worthily con- 
ferred, it was when his situation exposed him to 
have the affectation of these qualities past upon 
him for the reality. The steadiness of his friend- 
ship, and his readiness to discharge the duties 
which it imposed, at every risk of loss or dan- 
ger to himself, has been already commemorated. 
His prejudices and antipathies were often too 
rashly adopted, and grounded in general upon 
reasons of political aversion. But Swift’s mind 
was open to conviction, and, in most instances, 
when the ardour of controversy had subsided, he 
renewed the friendships it had broken off, or has 
spoken with candour and generosity of the ob- 
jects of his satire. In two cases, however, he 
seems to have been implacable. His resentment 
outlived the faculties and the life of Marlborough, 
and attended his funeral with a satirical epitaph, 
which, however witty, dishonoured the writer more 
than the hero. Nor was he able to forbear a sar- 
casm against Steele, even in the Rhapsody on 
Poetry, when death ought to have silenced resent- 
ment. 

The same liberality distinguished him respect- 
ing criticism, whether he received it from others, 
or communicated his own remarks for their bene- 
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fit. At Addison's suggestion, in the short poem 
of Baucis and Philemon, he struck out fourscore 
verses, added fourscore verses, and altered the 
same number. On another occasion, he put a 
pamphlet into the hands of a clergyman belong- 
ing to his chapter, for the benefit of his remarks. 
The critic suggested two alterations which he in- 
stantly adopted. When the work appeared, he 
became sensible that the passages were altered 
for the worse, and expressed to the Dean his re- 
gret that the alteration should have been suggest- 
ed, and his surprise that he had acquiesced in 
them. “ Sir,” said Swift, “ I considered that the 
passages were of no great consequence, and I 
made the alterations you desired without hesita- 
tion, lest, had I stood up in their defence, you 
might have imputed it to the vanity of an author 
unwilling to hear of his errors ; and by this ready 
compliance, I hoped you wouldi at all times here- 
after, be the more free in your remarks.” 

The same criticism to which he himself so 
readily deferred, he was willing to extend for the 
benefit of his friends, or of any young man of pro- 
mising talent ; and his friend Tickell has justly 
characterized him in this capacity : 

He too, from whom atteativc Oxford draws 
Rules for just thinking, and poetic laws. 

To growing bards his learned aid shall lend. 

The strictest critic^ and the kindest friend.’’ 
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Of these criticisms, there are many specimens 
in his correspondence, in which his chastity 
of taste, and correctness of poetical ear, are emi' 
nently displayed. It sometimes happened, how- 
ever, that when teased for an opinion by those 
upon whom criticism would have been thrown 
away, he was unable to repress the causticity of 
his disposition. To one poet he returned his manu- 
script carefully folded up ; assuring the author that 
he had gone through it with care, and struck out at 
least half the faults. The poor bard, impatient to 
profit by Swift’s remarks, stopped under a gate- 
way in his road homeward, and, opening the 
packet, discovered, to his infinite mortification, 
that the Dean had carefully blotted out every se- 
cond line in his poem. With this whimsical ex- 
pression of satirical humour, his conduct in the 
case of young Mr Fitzherbert may be advan- 
tageously contrasted. This youth, expelled from 
his father’s house by hard usuage, applied to 
the Dean, as the general patron of the oppressed 
against public or domestic tyranny. He sent 
him some verses, with which Swift was pleased. 
The Dean not only wrote a most admirable let- 
ter * of mingled intercession and remonstrance, 
but supplied the young man with money for re- 
lief of his immediate wants. He then waited up- 


* Dated IStli March 1734-5, Vol. XVIII. p. 329. 
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on the obdurate father, rebuked him for delaying 
to answer his letter, and extorted his consent that 
the young man should be sent to prosecute his 
medical studies at Leyden, with a suitable allow- 
ance. 

As an Author, there are three peculiarities re- 
markable in the character of Swift. The first of 
these has been rarely conceded to an author, at 
least by his contemporaries. It is the distinguish- 
ed attribute of originality, and it cannot be re- 
fused to Swift by the most severe critic. Even 
Johnson has allowed that perhaps no author can 
be found who has borrowed so little, or has so 
well maintained his claim to be considered as 
original. There was indeed nothing written be- 
fore his lime which could serve for his model, and 
the few hints wdiich he has adopted from other 
authors bear no more resemblance to his compo- 
sitions than the green flax to the cable which is 
formed from it. * 


^ The following is one of those rare instances in which he 
seems to have borrowed a hint from an ancient author. 
We have already seen that Swift was a careful peruser of 
Philostratus. See p. 260 . And from a quotation taken from 
that author in Tyson’s dissertation on the pigmies, I have very 
little doubt that the Dean was indebted to Philostratus for the 
idea of the first scene between Gulliver and the Liliputians : 

The pigmies, to revenge the death of Antmus^ having found 
Herculus napping in Libya, mustered up ail their forces against 
him. One phalanx (he tells us,) assaulted his left hand ; but 
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The second peculiarity, which has indeed been 
already noticed, is his total indifference to literary 
fame. Swift executed his various and numerous 
works as a carpenter forms wedges, mallets, or 
other implements of his art, not with the purpose of 
distinguishing himself by the workmanship be- 
stowed on the tools themselves, but solely in order 
to render them fit for accomplishing a certain 
purpose, beyond which they were of no value 
in his eyes. He is often anxious about the suc- 
cess of his argument, and angrily jealous of those 
who debate the principles and the purpose for 
which he assumes the pen, but he evinces, on all 
occasions, an unaffected indifference for the fate of 
his writings, providing the end of their publica- 
tion was answered. The careless mode in which 
Swift suffered his works to get to the public, his 
refusing them the credit of his name, and his re- 
nouncing all connection with the profits of litera- 


against his right handj that being the stronger, two phalanxes 
were appointed. The archers and slingers besieged his feet, ad- 
miring the hugeness of his thighs : But against his head, as the 
arsenal, they raised batteries, the king himself taking his post 
there. They set fire to his hair, put reaping-hooks in his 
eyes ; and that he might not breathe, clapped doors to his 
mouth and nostrils ; but all the execution that they could do 
was only to awake him, which when done, deriding their folly, 
he gathered them all up into his lion’s skin, and carried them 
(Philostratns fiinks) to Euristhenes.*^ 
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tore, * indicate his disdain of the character of a 
professional author. 

The third distinguishing mark of Swift’s litera- 
ry character is, that, with the exception of history, 
(for his fugitive attempts in Pindaric and Latin 
verse are too unimportant to be noticed,) he has 
never attempted any stile of composition in which 
he has not obtained a distinguished pitch of ex- 
cellence. We may often think the immediate 
mode of exercising his talents trifling, and some- 
times coarse and offensive ; but his Anglo-latin 
verses, his riddles, his indelicate descriptions, and 
his violent political satires, are in their various 
departments as excellent as the subjects admitted, 
and only leave us room occasionally to regret that 
so much talent was not uniformly employed upon 
nobler topics. 

As a poet Swift’s post is pre-eminent in the sort 
of poetry which he cultivated. He never at- 
tempted any species of composition, in which 
either the sublime or the pathetic were required 


* In a letter to Pulteney, 12th May 1735, the Dean says, 
“ I never got a farthing for any thing 1 writ except once, 
about eight years ago, and that by Mr Pope’s prudent ma- 
nagement for me.” This probably alludes to Gulliver’s Travels, 
for which Pope certainly obtained L. 300. There may, how- 
ever, be some question whether this sum was not left at Pope’s 
disposal as well as that which he got for the Miscellanies, and 
which Swift abandoned to him. 
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of him. But in every department of poetrv 
where wit is necessary, he displayed, as the sub- 
ject chanced to require, either the blasting 
lightning of satire, or the lambent and meteor- like 
coruscations of frolicsome humour. His pow- 
ers of versification are admirably adapted to his 
favourite subjects. Rhyme, which is a hand- 
cuff to an inferior poet, he who is master of his 
art wears as a bracelet. Swift was of the latter 
description; his lines fall as easily into the best 
grammatical arrangement, and the most simple 
and forcible expression, as if he had been writing in 
prose. Thenumbersandthecoincidenceof rhymes, 
always correct and natural, though often unexpect- 
ed, distinguish the current of his poetical compo- 
sition, which exhibits, otherwise, no mark of the 
difficulty with which these graces are attained. In 
respect of matter. Swift seldom elevates his tone 
above a satirical diatribe, a moral lesson, or a 
poem on manners ; but the former are unrivalled 
in severity, and the latter in ease. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the intensity of his satire gives to his poetry a 
character of emphatic violence, which borders 
upon grandeur. This is peculiarly distinguish- 
able in the Rhapsody on Poetry. Yet this 
grandeur is founded, not on sublimity either of 
conception or expression, but upon the energy of 
both ; and indicates rather ardour of temper, than 
power of imagination. Facit hidignatio versus. 
The elevation of tone arises from the strong 
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Biood of passion rather than from poetical fan- 
cy. When Dryden told Swift he would never 
be a poet, he only had reference to the Pinda- 
ric odes, where power of imagination was ne- 
cessary for success. In the walk of satire and 
familiar poetry, wit, and knowledge of mankind, 
joined to facility of expression, are the principal 
requisites for excellence, and in these Swift 
shines unrivalled. Cadenus and Vanessa may be 
considered as Swift’s chef-d' oeuvre in that class of 
poems which is not professedly satirical. It 
is a poem on manners ; and, like one of Mar- 
montelle’s Contes Moraux, traces the progress 
and involutions of a passion, existing between two 
persons in modern society, contrasted strongly 
in age, manners, and situation. Yet even here 
the satirical vein of Swift has predominated. We 
look in vain for depth of feeling or tenderness of 
sentiment; although, had such existed in the 
poet’s mind, the circumstances must have called 
it forth. The mythological fable, wdiich conveys 
the compliments paid to Vanessa, is as cold as 
that addressed to Ardelia or to Miss Floyd. It is, 
in sliort, a kind of poetry which neither affects 
sublimity nor pathos, but in which the graceful 
facility of the poet unites wdth the acute observa- 
tion of the observer of human nature, to comme- 
morate the singular contest between Cadenus and 
Vanessa, as an extraordinary chapter in the his- 
tory of the mind. 
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The Dean’s promptitude in composition was 
equal to his smoothness and felicity of expres- 
sion. At Mr Gore’s, in the county of Cavan, he 
heard the lively air called the Feast of O’Rourke, 
and, obtaining a literal translation of the original 
Irish song from the author, Mr Macgowran, exe- 
cuted with surprising rapidity the spirited trans- 
lation which is found in his works.* 

Of the general stile of Swift’s poems. Dr John- 
son has said, in language not to be amended — 
“ They are often humorous, almost always 
light, and have the qualities which recommend 
such compositions, easiness and gaiety. They 
are, for the most part, what their author intended. 
The diction is correct, the numbers are smooth, 
and the rhymes exact. There seldom occurs a 
hard-laboured expression, or a redundant epithet; 
all his verses exemplify his own definition of a 
good stile — they consist of ‘ proper words in pro- 
per places’.” 

As an historian Swift is entitled to little notice. 
The History of England is an abridgement, writ- 
ten evidently in imitation of Paterculus, but without 
those advantages in point of information which 
render the Latin author valuable. The Dean 


* VoL XIV. p, 134. The Dean has omitted the last six 
Terses. Perhaps the author himself chose to suppress them^ as 
refiectiug upon the Catholic clergy. 
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abandoned his task, because, as he said, with a 
sort of smile, to Mr D. Swift, “ I found them all 
such a pack of rascals, I would have no more to 
say to them.” His account of the Four last Years 
of dueen Anne has little pretensions to the name 
of history; it it written with the feelings and pre- 
judices of a party -writer, and does not deserve to 
be separated from the Examiners, and other poli- 
tical tracts of which Swift was the author. The 
tendency and purpose of these various publica- 
tions, as well as of the Drapier’s Letters, have 
already been illustrated. 

But although his political treatises raised his 
fame when published, and are still read as excel- 
lent models of that species of composition, it is to 
his Tale of a Tub, to the Battle of the Books, to 
his moral romance of Gulliver, and to his smaller, 
but not less exquisite satires upon men and man- 
ners, that Swift owes the extent and perma- 
nency of his popularity as an English classic 
of the first rank. In reference to these works, 
Cardinal Polignac, to whom Swift was w'ell known, 
used the remarkable expression, Qu’il avoit 
V esprit createur. He possessed, indeed, in the 
highest perfection, the wonderful power of so em- 
bodying and imaging forth “ the shadowy tribes 
of mind,” that the fiction of the imagination is 
received by the reader as if it were truth. Un- 
doubtedly the same keen and powerful intellect, 
w'hich could sound all the depths and shallows 
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of fictive life, had stored his mind with facts 
drawn from his own acute observation, and thus 
supplied with materials the creative talent which 
he possessed ; for although the knowledge of the 
human mind may be, in a certain extent, intuitive, 
and subsist without extended acquaintance with 
the living world, yet that acquaintance with man- 
ners, equally remarkable in Swift’s productions, 
could only be acquired from intimate familiarity 
•with the actual business of the world. 

In fiction he possessed, in the most extensive 
degree, the art of verisimilitude; — ^the power, as 
we observed in the case of Gulliver’s Travels, of 
adopting and sustaining a fictitious character, 
under every peculiarity of place and circum- 
stance. A considerable part of this secret rests 
upon minuteness of narrative. Small and detach- 
ed facts form the foreground of a narrative when 
told by an eye-witness. They are the subjects 
which immediately press upon his attention, and 
have, with respect to him as an individual, an im- 
portance, which they are far from bearing to the 
general scene in which he is engaged ; just as a 
musket-shot, passing near the head of a soldier, 
makes a deeper impression on his mind, than all 
the heavy ordnance which has been discharged 
throughout the engagement. But to a distant 
spectator all these minute incidents are lost and 
blended in the general current of events ; and it 
requires the discrimination of Swift, or of De 
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Foe, to select, in a fictitious narrative, such an 
enumeration of minute incidents as might strike 
the beholder of a real fact, especially such a 
one as has not been taught, by an enlarged 
mind and education, to generalize his obser- 
vations. I am anticipated in a sort of parallel 
which I intended to have made between the ro- 
mances of Gulliver and Robinson Crusoe by the 
ingenious author of the History of Fiction, whose 
words I adopt with pleasure, as expressing an 
opinion which I have been long induced to hold. 
After illustrating his proposition, by showing how 
Crusoe verifies his narrative of a storm, through 
means of a detail of particular incidents, he pro- 
ceeds: — “ Those minute references immediately 
lead us to give credit to the wdiole narrative, since 
we think they would hardly have been mention- 
ed unless they had been true. The same cir- 
cumstantial detail of facts is remarkable in Gul- 
liver’s Travels, and we are led on by them to a 
partial belief in the most improbable narrations.”* 
The genius of De Foe has never been ques- 
tioned, but his sphere of information was narrow ; 
and hence his capacity of fictitious invention was 
limited to one or trvo characters, A plain sailor, 
as Robinson Crusoe, — a blunt soldier, as his sup- 
posed “ Cavalier,” — a sharper in low life, like 


* Dunlop’s History of Fiction, Vol. III. p. 400. 
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some of his other fictitious personages, were the 
only disguises which the extent of his information 
permitted him to assume. In this respect he is 
limited, like the sorcerer in the Indian tale, 
whose powers of transformation were confined 
to assuming the likeness of two or three animals 
only. But Swift seems, like the Persian der- 
vise, to have possessed the faculty of transfusing 
liis own soul into the body of any one whom he 
selected; — of seeing with his eyes, employing 
every organ of his sense, and even becoming 
master of the powers of his judgment. Lemuel 
Gulliver the traveller, Isaac Bickerstaff the astro- 
loger, the Frenchman who writes the new Jour- 
ney to Paris, Mrs Harris, Mary the cook-maid, 
the projector who proposes a plan for relieving 
the poor by eating their children, and the vehe- 
ment Whig politician who remonstrates against 
the enormities of the Dublin signs, are all persons 
as distinct from each other as they are in appear- 
ance from the Dean of St Patrick’s. Each main- 
tains his own character, moves in his own sphere, 
and is struck with those circumstances which his 
situation in life, or habits of thinking, have ren- 
dered most interesting to him as an individual. 

The proposition I have ventured to lay clown, 
respecting the art of giving verisimilitude to a 
fictitious narrative, has a corollary resting on the 
same principles. As minute particulars, pres- 
sing close upon the observation of the narra- 
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tor, occupy a disproportionate share of his nar- 
rative and of his observation, so circumstances 
more important in themselves, in many cases, at- 
tract his notice only partially, and are therefore 
but imperfectly detailed. In other words, there 
is a distance as well as a foreground in narra- 
tive, as in natural perspective, and the scale of 
objects necessarily decreases as they are with- 
drawn from the vicinity of him who reports them. 
In this particular, the art of Swift is equally mani- 
fest. The information which Gulliver acquires 
from hearsay, is communicated in a more vague 
and general manner than that reported in his own 
knowledge. He does not, like other voyagers in- 
to Utopian realms, bring us back a minute ac- 
count of their laws and government, but merely 
such general information upon these topics, as a 
well-informed and curious stranger may be rea- 
sonably supposed to acquire, during some months 
residence in a foreign country. In short, the nar- 
rator is the centre and main-spring of the story, 
which neither exhibits a degree of extended in- 
formation, such as circumstances could not per- 
mit him to acquire, nor omits those minute in- 
cidents, which the same circumstances rendered 
of importance to him, because immediately af- 
fecting his own person. 

Swift has the more easily attained this perfec- 
tion of fictitious narrative, because, in all his works 
of whatever description, he has maintained the 

VOL. I. I i 
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most undeviating attention to the point at issue. 
What Mr Cambridge has justly observed of the 
Battle of the Books, is equally true as a general 
characteristic of Swift’s writings ; whoever exa- 
mines them will find, that, through the whole 
piece, no one episode or allusion is introduced 
for its own sake, but every part appears not only 
consistent with, but written for the express pur- 
pose of strengthening and supporting the whole. 

Upon the stile of Swift, Dr Johnson has made 
the following observations, which are entitled to 
great weight from the learning and character of 
the critic. It is, however, to be considered, that 
the author of the Rambler may be supposed in 
some degree to undervalue a structure of compo- 
sition, so strikingly opposed to his own, and that 
Dr Johnson, as has alread3'- been observed, ap- 
pears to have been unfriendly to the raemorj'^ of 
Dean Swift.* 


^ When employed in writing the Dean’s life, Dr Johnson 
received t’wo invitations from Deane Swift, Esq* to spend some 
time at his house in Worcester&hircj one of which was convey- 
ed by Mr Theophiius Swift, his son, to whom I owe this infor- 
mation, The purpose w'as to make every communication in his 
power, that might throw light on the history of his great and 
beloved relative. But Dr Johnson declined the invitation, and 
even refused to receive the information offered, or to com- 
mnnkatc with Mr D. Swift upon the subject. It would be 
di&cuit to assign a motive for the prejudice against Swift, so 

obvious In Dr Johnson^s conduct on this occasion, as well as 

4 
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In his works he has given very diiferent spe- 
cimens both of sentiments and expression. His 
® Tale of a Tub’ has little resemblance to his 
other pieces. It exhibits a vehemence and ra- 
pidity of mind, a copiousness of images, and vi- 
vacity of diction, such as he afterward never pos» 
sessed, or never exerted. It is of a mode so dis- 
tinct and peculiar, that it must be considered by 
itself; what is true of that, is not true of any 
thing else which he has written. 

In his other works is found an equable tenor 
of easy language, which rather trickles than flows* 
His delight was in simplicity. That he has in his 


ia many passages of his life of the Dean, especially con- 
sidering that these great men coincided m political senti- 
ments. There is a letter from Earl Gower to some friend 
of Swift, dated 1st August 1738, in which he endeavours 
to secure the Bean’s interest for the purpose of procuring 
for Johnson the degree of Master of Arts in the Uniyersity 
of Dublin, in order to render him eligible to be teacher 
of a charity-school at Appleby. The Dean may have refused 
or neglected this application. The late Bishop of Dromore^ 
who had many opportunities of personal observation, was 
of opinion, that Dr Johnson's dislike to Swift arose from 
the Dean's having opposed Dr Madden’s scheme for distribute 
ing prizes in Trinity College. It must be temembered, that 
Dr Johnson himself revised Madden’s poem on the death of 
Boulter. Yet certainly it is unlikely that, so late as 1 742, 
when that primate died, the Dean should have publicly inter- 
ested himself In the aSalrs of the university. 
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works no metaphor, as has been said, is not true 5 
but his few metaphors seem to be received rather 
by necessity than choice. He studied purity ; 
and though perhaps all his strictures are not exact, 
yet it is not often that solecisms can be found j 
and whoever depends on his authority may gene- 
rally conclude himself safe. His sentences are 
never too much dilated, or contracted ; and it will 
not be easy to find any embarrassment in the 
complication of his clauses, — any inconsequence 
in his connexions, or abruptness in his transitions. 

“ His style was well suited in his thoughts, 
w'hich are never subtilized by nice disquisitions, 
decorated by sparkling conceijjs, elevated by am- 
bitious sentences, or variegated by far-sought 
learning. He pays no court to the passions ; he 
excites neither surprise nor admiration ; he always 
understands himself, and his readers always under- 
stand him. The peruser of Swift wants little pre- 
vious knowledge ; and it will be sufficient that he 
is acquainted with common words and common 
thingsj he is neither required to mount elevations, 
nor to explore profundities ; his passage is always 
on a level, along solid ground, without asperities, 
without obstruction.” 

The general character of Swift has been excel- 
lently drawn by the learned and candid Granger, 
with which I request permission to close these 
memoirs : 

“ Jonathan Swift was blessed, in a iiigher de- 
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gree than aaj of his contemporaries, with the pow- 
ers of a creative genius. The more we dwell up- 
on the character and writings of this great man, 
the more they improve upon us ; in whatever light 
we view him, he still appears to be an original. 
His wit, his humour, his patriotism, his charity, 
and even his piety, were of a different cast from, 
those of other men. He had, in his virtues, few 
equals, and in his talents no superior. In that 
of humour, and more especially in irony, he ever 
was, and probably ever will be unrivalled. He 
did the highest honour to his country by his 
parts, and was a great blessing to it by the vigi- 
lence and activity of his public spirit. His style, 
which generally consists of the most naked and 
simple terms, is strong, clear, and expressive ; fa- 
miliar, without vulgarity or meannessj and beau- 
tiful without affectation or ornament. Me is 
sometimes licentious in his satire ; and transgres- 
ses the bounds of delicacy and purity. He, ia 
the latter part of his life, availed himself of the 
privilege of his great wit to trifle ; but when, in 
this instance, we deplore the misapplication of 
such'wonderful abilities, we at the same time ad- 
mire the whims, if not the dotages, of a Swift. 
He was perhaps, the only clergyman of his time, 
who had a thorough knowledge of men and man- 
ners. His ‘ Tale of a Tub,' his ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,’ and his ‘ Drapier’s Letters,’ are the 
most considerable of his prose works) and his 
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‘ Legion Club/ his * Cadenus and Vanessa/ and 
his ‘ Rhapsody on Poetry/ are at the head of 
his poetical performances. His writings, in ge- 
neral, are regarded as standing models of our 
language, as well as perpetual monuments of 
their author’s fame.” 
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ANECDOTES 


OF THE 

FAMILY OF SWIFT, 

A FRAGMENT. 

WRITTEN BY DR SWIFT. 

[The original Manuscript in his own hand is lodged in the Uni« 
versity Library of Dublin,] 


TT HE family of the Swifts was ancient in Yorkshire | from 
them descended a noted person, who passed under the name 
of Cavaliero Ntez/f, a man ot wit and humour. He was made 
an Irish peer by King James or King Charles the First, with 
the title of Baron Carlingjord^ but never w’as in that king- 
dom. Many traditional pleasant stories are related of him^ 
which the family planted iti Ireland has received from their 
parents. This lord died without issue male; and his heiress, 
whether of the first or second descent, was married to Rohert 
Fielding^ Esquire, commonlj called Handsome Fielding ; she 
brought him a considerable estate in Yorkshire, which he 
squandered away, but had no children : the earl of Eglinton 
married another coheiress of the same family, as he has often 
told me, f 


* Barnam Swifts rsq. was ert^ated viscotml (not bavoii) of Cailmgforti, by 
K.mg Charies I, Blaicli 20, 1627+ and bis death in 1642, S. F. the title be-' 
came extinct, 

t Scottish genealogists do not record such a marriage in the pcdigiee of the 
jEgliniomi family. 
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Another of the same family was Sir Edward we!! 

known in the times of the great rebellion and usurpation, but 
I am ignorant whether he left heirs or not. 

Of the other bi'anch, whereof the greatest part settled in 
Ireland, the founder was William Swifts prebendary of Can- 
terbury, towards the last years of Queen Elizabeth, and 
during the reign of King James the First. He was a divine 
of some distinction. There is a sermon of hi^ extant, and the 
title is to be seen in the catalogue of the Bodleian Library, 
but I never could get a copy, and I suppose it would now be 
of little value, f 

This William mamed the heiress of Phllpott^ I suppose a 
Yorkshire f gentleman, by whom he got a very considerable 
estate, which however she kept in her own power ; I know 
not by what artifice. She was a capricious, ilhiiatured, and 
passionate woman, of which I have been told several in-* 
stances. And it has been a continual tradition in the fami- 
ly, that she absolutely disinherited her only son Thomas^ for 
no greater crime than that of robbing an orchard when he 
wa« a boy. And thus much is certain, that except a church 
or chapter lease which was not renewed, Thomas never en- 
joyed more than one hundred pounds a year, w^hicli was all 
at Goodrich, in Herefordshire, whereof not above one half 
is now in the possession of a great grandson. 

His original picture § is now in the hands of Godicm 
Swift of Dublin, Esq. his great grandson, as well as that of 
his wife, who seems to have a good deal of the shrew in her 
countenance ; || whose arms of an heiress are joined with his 
own ; and by the last he seems to have been a person some- 
what fantastick 5 for in these he gives as his device, a dol- 
phin (in those days called a Swift) twisted about an anchor, 
with this motto, Fesfina lente. 

There is likewise a seal with the same coat of arms (his 


^ William Swift wus rector of St Andrew’s in Canterbury, not a preben- 
dary. 

t It was pleached Jan. 25, 1621, at St Georg# ’s, Canterbury, at the funeral 
of Sir Thomas Wilson, in Rom. viii. 18, and is written much m the style and 
manner of that age. — D. S. 
t More probably of Kent. — D. S. 

§ Drawn in 1603, set. 57 : his wife’s in tlie same year, set, 51. — D. S* 

11 These pictures are still preset ved in the family. 
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not joined with his wife’s) which the said William commonly 
made use of, and this is pJ«o now in the possession of God- 
win Swift above-mentioned. 

His eldest son Thomas seems to have been a clergyman be- 
fore his father’s death* He was vicar of Goodrich, in Here- 
fordshire, within a mile or two of Ross : he had likewise an- 
other church living, with about one hundred pounds a year 
in land, as I have already mentioned. He built a house on 
his own land in the village of Goodrich, which by the archi- 
tecture, denotes the builder to have been somewhat wdfimsi cal 
and singular, and very much toward a projector. The house is 
above a hundred years old, and still in good repair, inhabit- 
ed by a tenant of the female line, but the landlord, a young 
gentleman, lives upon his own estate in Ireland. 

This Thomas was distinguished by his courage, as well 
as his loyalty to King Charles the First, and the sufferings 
he underwent for that prince, more than any person of his 
condition in England. Some historians of those times re- 
late several particulars of what he acted, and what hardships 
he underwent for the person and cause of that blessed mar- 
tyred prince, He was plundered by the Roundheads six- 
and-thirty times, some say above fifty. He engaged his 
small estate, and gathered all the money he could get, quilt- 
ed it in his waistcoat, got off to a town held for the king, 
where being asked by the governor, who knew him well, 

what he could do for his majesty ?” Mr Swift said, ** he 
would give the king his coat,’’ and stripping it off presented 
it to the governor 5 who observing it to be worth little, Mr 
Swift said, “ then take my waistcoat he bid the governor 
weigh it in his hand, who ordering it to be ripped, found it 
lined with three hundred broad pieces of gold, which, as it 
proved a seasonable relief, must be allowed an extraordinary 


• Tills house, now tlie property of Mr Theophiius Sw ift, is slill standing. A 
yauK IS shewn beaeaUi the kilcheii, accessible only by raising one of the fiag- 
alones. Here were concealed the provisions of bread and milk, which sup- 
ported the lives of the family after they had been plundered by the Pariia- 
mentary soldiers. The vicar was in those days considered as a conjurer, es- 
pecially when his neighbours, being dis(*harged from assisting him, and all his 

provisions destioyed, he siiil continued to subsist his family. This vault is 
probably one of the peculiarides of architecture noticed by the Dean. 

i 
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supply fiDm a private clergyman with ten children, of a small 
estate, so often plundered, and soon after turned out of his 
livings in the church. 

At another time, being informed that three hundred horse 
of the rebel party intended in a week to pa«s over a certain 
river, upon an attempt against the Cavaliers, Mr Swift, hav-^^ 
ing a head mechanically turned, he contrived certain pieces 
of iron with three spikes, whereof one must always be with 
the point upward ; he placed them over night in the ford, 
where he received notice that the rebels would pass early the 
next morning, which they accordingly did, and lost two hun- 
dred of their men, who were drowned or trod to death by 
the falling of their horses, or torn by the spikes. 

His sons, whereof four were settled in Ireland (driven thi- 
ther by their sufferings, and by the death of their father,) 
related many other passages, which they learned either from 
their father himself, or from what had been told them by the 
most credible persons of Herefordshire, and some neigh- 
bouring counties ; and which some of those sons often told 
to their children 5 many of which are still remembered, but 
many more forgot. 

He was deprived of both his church livings sooner than 
most other loyal clergymen, upon account of his superior 
zeal for the king’s cause, and his estate sequestereck His 
preferments, at least that of Goodrich, w'ere given to a fana- 
tical saint, who scrupled not, however, to conform upon the 
Restoration, and lived many years, I think till after the Re- 
volution : I have seen many persons at Goodrich, who knew 
and told me his name, which I cannot now remember. 

The lord-treasurer Oxford told the Dean, that he had 
among his father’s (Sir Edward Harley’s) papers, several 
letters from Mr Thomas Swift, writ in those times, which he 
promised to give to the grandson, whose life I am now writi* 
ing ; but never going to his house in Herefordshire while he 
was treasurer, and the queen’s death happening in three 
days after his removal, the Dean went to Ireland, and the 
earl being tried for his life, and dying while the Dean was 
in Ireland, he could never get them. 


^ It slioali b® four.— S. 
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Mr Thomas Swift died in the year 1658 , and in the 63d 
year of his a^-e ; his body lies under the altar at Goodricbj 
with a short in-^cription.'^ He died about two years before 
the return of king Chaxdes the Second, who, by the reconi« 
inendation of vsome prelates, had promised, if ever God should 
restore him, that he would promote Mr Swift in the church, 
and otherwise reward his family, for his extraordinary ser« 
vices and zeal, and persecutions in the royal cause ; but Mr 
Swift^s merit died with himself* f 


* This was elected by the Dean, and was the subject of some pleasantry 
between Pope and him, pajre 6, Note. At the same time the Dean gave 
diaiice to the church of Goodiich. Th*-' following note, dir^'Ctnii; how it 
should be conveyed thither, is c<»pied from afiaumen* found among Mi Ly- 
ons'’ papers- It seems to have been written by that gieat grandson of the 
vicai ot Goodiich, who was then in possession of pait of the family estate: 

Doctor Swift will bee obligeinji to Goodri ch in presenting the ctipp to our 
church, which i* Goodiich chuich, and is a vicaiidge endow’d. Oiii grandfa- 
tlier, Mr Tiiomas Swiit, was vicar of this chmch of Goouinh. 'J’lie present 
vicar is Mr Daiuell Wilson. ’'Fwill be a veiT safe way to diiect the ciipp to 
Biistoll, to Ml James Hillhonse, merchant the! e, and direct him lo deliver it to 
the present vicar’s order. have conespondence every fortnight by a na- 
vigable river to Bristoll.” The chalice had been the propi ity ot Swiff^ 
grandfather, as appears fiom the following ihsenphon : 'rHOiMAb Swift, nu- 
JUS E{’CLEbl-« K ECTOR, NOTUS IN HlSTORIlS OB EA QC.® FECIT E'l PASSIJS 
EST PRO CaROLO PR‘M0, EX H<)C CaLICE iLGRUT'^NTl BUS PROPll\A\lT. 
EUNDEM ( AL5CLM JoNATH- SWMFT, S. T. D. DeCAN. S\NCT1 Pa'IRICJI, 
DEBEiai, THOMiE EX FILIO WEPOS liUlC ECCEESRE IN FlRPEl E AM BEDl- 
CAT. Mtih* 

This inscription is from a scroll in the Doan’shanrd wuting, bearing the fol- 
lowing variation in that of Tickell tlie poet. yhmm ex hoc cahee consecw 
itetth jidelibus juga aut morho propinavitJ*^ It is said, by tradition in Mr iick- 
eli’s family, tiiat the inscription was also levi&ed by Addison. 

f It appears tliat the Dean intended to have enlarged this memorial of his 
ancestois with the assistance of Dr Lyons, aihong whose papeis the editor 
found the following memorandum, labelled m Swift’s hand- wuting, “ Me** 
moirs of my' giandtalher, Thomas Swift, by Mr Lyons. Apiil l7o8.” The 
editor lias pretixed the extract tiom Meicuiius Rusticus, to winch Mr Lyons’ 
memoranda rtfer. 

“ When the Earl of Stamfoi d w'as in Herefordshire in October 1C42, and 
pillaged all that kept faith and allegiance lo the king, infoimation was given 
to Mistris SwTtl, wite of Mi Thomas Switt, paison ot Goodwicli, ttiat her 
house was designed to be pinndt.red. To prevent so gieat a danc'd, she m*- 
staatly repaiied to Hereford, where the eaii then was, some ten miles fiom 
her own lionie, to petition him that no violence might be offered to her house 
or goods. He most nobly, and according lo the goodness of his disposition, 
threw the petition away, and swore no small oaths that she should be plun- 
dered to-morrow. The good gentlewoman, being out of hope to pievail, and 
seeing there was m good to be done by petitioning Inm, speeds home as fast 
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He left ten sons and three or four daughters? most of 
which lived to be men and \voaien : his elde&t son Godwi^i 


as she could, and that uiglil leinoved as inach of iicj p;oods as the shoitooss of 
the time would permit. ISex*^ momiuij, to make ^ood the Isarl ot St initord s 
■word, Cap^^am Knit’s tioop, cousishn^ of seventy not se and thtiiv foot, \\hich 
were hangers on (birds of came to Mr Svwf'% house. ^ there they took 

awaj all Ins provision of victuals, coin, lioiLscTiohj sinli, vvincii Was not convey- 
ed awav ; they einp y Lus beds, and till the ticKs vvilii malt ^ tlicy lob him of 
his cart and six hoiscs, and make this p.nt of then tiiett the means to convey 
m way the lest, Mistris Sviit't, much affit.ghted to see .such a Sight as tins, 
tliouirht it best to save herself thoiurh she lost her iioofls. theietoie, taking^ 
lip a joung child in liei arms, began to seciue Inn’selt' by fliglf, which one ot 
the troopers pel ceiving, he comm m ted her to stay, m* (noi .mg ins pistol at 
her bieast,) threatened to snoot her 'U ad. .Siie (good vuimaii,) to, ’.ring death, 
whether she went oi t'lrimd, at last, shunning Ih d dc itU li'cn vv.,s nevt un- 
to hei, she letues back tohei liouse, vviieie sh • saw hciseil ..ndonc, ana jet 
<lurst not oppose or u'^k why they did so. Mavmg thus iitied the hooM' and 
gone, next moining eat iy slie goes again to Hejeford, ana theie again peti- 
tions die earl to shew some compassion on her tind lier ten children, and tlrat 
he would be pleased to cause liei horsois, and som'^* pait ot her goods, to be 
lesioied, unto iiei. The good earl was so far tiom gumtmg tier petition, that 
he would not vouchsafe so much as to lead it. W len she could not prevail 
herself, she makes u>e Of the mediation of tuends. 'iiiese nave the lepuisb 
too, his loidsliip lemaiumg inexorable, wiihout any inclmatiou to mercy. At 
last, hop mg that all mens hcaits weie not adamant lelentless^, she leaves the 
earl, and makes her addiess to Captain Kale, vviio, upon liei earnest mtrealy, 
grants hei a pioteetion foi what was left: but, toi leslitution, tii-'iewa* no 
hope for that. Tins pioteetion cost hei no less Ihan thirty shilhiigs. It seems 
paper and mk are deai m tiiose parts. And now, thinking herself secure in 
tills protection, ^he rctunis home, in hope that wiiat was left she might enjoy 
in peace and (lUiClness. She iiad not been long at home^ but Captam Knde 
seii(K iiei void, liMt, if il pleased her, she might buy four of htr own sii 
hoises again, asairmg licr, In hei fatic'i’a scivaatuiiti tenant, that she shouid 
not feai being pumdeied of them an> nioie by the Kail ot btamtoid's forces, 
while tiiCy weic in tiiose pain, hncoui iged by tiiese promises, she was con- 
tent to buy her own, and aeposited eoglst pounds ten shiiimgs loi foui of her 
horses. And now conceiving the stoiiii to be blown over, and all danger 
past, and placing much confidence m hw puichased piotecauii, she causes alS 
hei goods secured in hei magnboais’ iiouscs to be bioaght liome ; and, since it 
could not be Ijcitei, sejoiccu that she had not iOst ah. She had not enjoyed 
these Uio.ights long, but e'aptam Kule sent unto htr for some vessels of cyder, 
vvheieol having t.isted, but not liking it, since he could not have driiik^ for 
hmiseh he wo. iu liavt piuveiidei foi his hotac, and th icfoic, instead ot cy- 
der, he demands ten basiieis of oals, Mislris Swnt, seeing tnat tlie denial 
might give some gruUiid of a quaucl, sent mm v^oid Uiat hei husband had not 
iwo biisiifcis of oals in a veai loi tyliic, nui did they sow any on Iheir gleab : 
botli of winch weie most hue. Yet, to shew how vviilin« she was (lo her 
powei) to comply wnn him, that the messengci imgiit not reluin emply, she 
sent him foity shuungs m buy oats, huddtidy aftei the captain of (joodiiUge 
castle sends to Mr Swiffs house for victual and coin. Mistus bwitt instantly 
^hews him her piotechon. lit. to aiiswer shew with sheW; shews hei his wav^ 
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Swift, of the Inner Temple,* Esq. (so styled by Guillim the 
herald j in whose book the family is described at large) was 


rani', and so, without any regard to her p»*otect!on, seizeUi upon that p rovision 
winch was jJi the house, lo;it*ihei witu the dor which Caphua Kirie had re- 
fused. Heitnipou Sriistiis Swd*f to Capta u Kirle, coasp!aoiin ^4 of thi$ 

injury, and the atfiont done to him m ins pioteclion, out, before the 

inessen^ei coiil 1 letuiu widi an answ^et to iiei lett.'r, some from the castle 
Came a second tima to plunder the hous *, and they did whit Inoy came for. 
Present y afr-'T come', a letter fiom Capta n Kudo in .»o>,wei to MJishis Swift 
that toe e.ui of Stamfoid did no means aopiove of tiie injuucs done unto 
her, and wi'lw:, by word of mouth, sends lo ner for more oaU. She perceiv- 
ing that as loir; as she gave diey would never leave asking, lesolved to be 
dnlied no more. The return not answering evpeoiatiou, on I he 3cl of De- 
cember, Caplain KitUfs lieutenant, aLended by a considerable ntimbei of 
dragoons, comes to Mr Swift’s house, and demands entrance; but Ihe doors 
being kept shut against them, and not being able to foice them, they broke 
down two iron bars in a stone window, and so, with suordv drawn and pistols 
cocKed, they enter the house. B ong entered, they lake all Master Swift and 
his wive’s appaiel, hts books, and ins cinldreus cloaths, they being m bed; 
and those poor e dldren, that hung by their cloviths, unwillmg to part wuth 
them, they swung tliem about until (their hold-fast fading,) they dasaed them 
against the walls, 'i'hey took away all his seivants’ clothes, and made so 
clean work with one, that they left him not a shirt to cover his nakedness, 
There was one of Uie children, an infant lying m the ciadle, they rob’d that, 
and left not tiie hi lie poor soul a rag lo defend it from the cold. They took 
away all tue iimi, pew t-r, and brass, and a very fair cupboaid of glasses which 
they could not carry away, tiiey hioke to pieces: and the four hoises lately 
redeemed, aie witii them lawful prize again, and left notiuug of all the goods 
but a few sloois, toi iiis wde, children, and servants, to sit down and bemoan 
tiiejr distressed con iiJion. Having taken away alt, and iieing gone, Mistris 
Swift, in compassion to her poor infint in the cradle, took it up, almost starv- 
ed With cold, and wiapped it in a petticoat, winch she took of from iierself ; 
and now hoped, that having nothing to lose would be a better protection for 
their persons lliau that which she purchased of Captain K.ule tor thiityshil- 
But, as if Job’s messenger would never make an end, her three maid- 
^ervanls, whom they in the caslle had compelled ro cany ihe poultry to the 
casbe, return and tell dieir mistiis lliat tney in tiie castle said, that they had a 
warrant to seize upon Mistns Swif and bring her into the castle, and that they 
would make her tlnee inaid-servants wait on her there, tlneatiimi> to plunder 
all under the petticoat, and other uncivil immodest woids, not fit for them to 
speak, or me to wiite. Hereupon Mistris Swift fled to tiie place where her 
husband, for fear of the rebels, had withdrawn himself. She had not been 


** Of Grays Inn, not of the Inner Temple. D. S. 

In a fragment of the Dean’s hand-writing, entitled Memorial of my grand- 
father for a monument at Goodrich,” there is a note of annorial bearings, 
‘‘Or,aC iievion nebule argent and azure between three bucks in full course, 
vert. N. B. Tliese arms borne by Godwin Swift of Goodridge, Co. of Here# 
ford, Esq, one of the Society of Gray’s Inn.” 
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I think called to the bar before the restoration. He married 
a relation of the old marchioness of Ormond, and upon that 


goce tr.o hours, biU they come f ohi the ca& ’e, an^ b \ ''h "" Ih 'ee 
teams to cany \vhat ^vas beibie desii;oe<! ^or 'r, i) it wn - e I m i 
of cocveyauce. Wlien t; ey cauie there was a hitch of b e'i'l hot m ^!ic ovcl* 
This Jh'-y seize ou. T'^'n chiivb'er on then knees leat hot iOi o«if^ lon% a id 
•atlas!, \v th much iinpouundv, obt ined it ; but b'^toie Uc rhil l ea bul e km 
it they took e\cn that one loaf away, and left tlnuit desti nfe of a raoicei of 
biead amonjist len children. Kansickiug; every corner of die hou e, bi it no- 
thing might be left behind, fney find a small oewter dish m wliich the dry- 
imrs'e had put pap to feed Ihe poor infant, tt'e m >aiei wuo it sack being 
fled to save her life- This they seize on lOO. The nui.-c ni lead', foi God’s 
sake, that they would sp'aie that, pleadni'i, biat, m die niotic.’.-> absence, it 
was all tiie sustenance winch was or coni 1 !)e piovi ied lo siis'.i n .ic hfe of 
the child, and, on her kiieis, intieated ‘o shew i rcy na.o uiC cli'M, diat 
“ knew not the nu!.i hand iioin tna left,” a noave .viuch pie^udeti rvahOod 
himself, though jus'iy incensed airainst Nineveh. 

‘‘ Maslei Swdfs eldest son, a \ou h, seeing .his br. barons crael.y, tl'miand- 
ed of them a reason for t lis so hi'u rsag**. 'Hiey .ephed, t ‘ u his filh *i was 
traitor to th“ king and pai Lament, a nl added, :hey would keen them so 
shoft tiia; they shoab! eat Ihe veiy fles i ‘lom their aims ; ood, lo inalie g .od 
their woid, they liiiedleo Ihe milie', that, if he groiniil any corn fa; MCse 
children, Ihey woula M-md him in ins own iniM, and, = ol con''-*.]t''d w'lh tais, 
they go io Mr Swdfs next nmg'ibour (wuose ’^aagliler was 'ns '."ivanl,) cud 
take him prisoner, tney examine iurn on oath w lat goods of Mi Swi.'iN mc had 
m his custody. He piofessiug taal he had none, biey caaige him io take Ins 
daughter away from MrSwiffs service, or eLe they threaten lo pfmiu^r him, 
anil, to make snie work, they make him give them security to obey ali teeir 
commands. Terrified wdh this, tue n ighboiob shmd afar olf, and pUy the 
distressed coniif ion of these pens, cuted c’lihLen, oatda e ml cosm' or send 
to laeir relief By tins means the cinKlren and servants liatl no sustenance, 
hardly any thin 2 ; to co^er them, from Friday six o’clock at n'-,hb until Satur- 
day twelve at iirfat, until, at List, me iie;gubo'*is, ino^ed wi«n liic i^uieritable 
cryes and compianUs of me childi en and sei \ aals, one of tin* n 'igubours, over- 
looking all didiculiH's, and showmg dial ne diuil be caiutdde la despite of 
these mousteis, ventincii in, and biougut laem >.ume psovision. And it ihe 
world would know what il was Uiat so exaspeialud luesi- repays against this 
gentleman, the Ea.l of S a.nloid, a anan Ih ^t is uol boand to give an account 
of all his actions, gave iw> leason^ fur it: fiist, because he had bought mms 
and convey'- J them in o Munniontlish re, — wluc 1 , under lu^ loidsinn’s good 
favour, was not so ; and secuudJy, b ‘cauae, not lo ig befuie, ue puMched a 
sermon in Knssa upon hid tcxi, v^ive unto Caj'iar the things that aie Ca?- 
sai’s,” in which ills lovuiii p Slit} he ha i spoken ,.ieason m e ' ''e ivouiung io 
giveCaesai more diaii ins tb e. These Uvu crimes co'^l Mi Se. -A 10 'han 
IL. 300.” — MeiCUuU'J Kuv*itiCns. JLoaaon, 163". bvo. |). 82 — SS. 

Here begin Dr Lyons’ Memons. Tne passages in Ealicks are wihten by 
Swift. 

“ Thus far the Meicury , which beina about a year afte’* llie tiausactmg of 
these barbariiies, coaid noi account tor xVI«* SwnVs sequesiraiiun, because ihit 
was not formally issued iimii about tiiree yeais at\er, viz. in l64o ; and, on 
July 5th that year. I hud the Commutee of Hereford sequestered and order- 
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account, as well as lus father’s loyalty, the old Duke of Or- 
mond made him his attorney-general in the palatinate of 
Tipperary. He had four wives, one of which, to the oTeat 
offence of his iamily, was coheiress to Admiral Deaiie^ who 
was one of the regicides. Godwin left several children, who 
have all estates. He was an ill pleader, but perhaps a little 
too ^ dexterou'- in the subtle parts of the law, 

Ihe second son of Mr Thomas Stinft was called by the 
same name, was bred at Oxford, and took orders. He 
married the eklc'^t daughter of Sir William TAvenanty but 
died young, and left only one son, who was also called Tho- 
mas^ and is now rector of Putenham in Surrey. Plis widow 
lived long, was extremely poor, and in part supported by the 
famous Dr South, who had been her husband’s intimate 
friend. 

The rest of his sons, as far as I can call to mind, were 
Mr Dryden Swift, called so after the name of his mother, 
who was a near relation to Mr Dryden the poet, William^ 
Jonathan, and Adam^ who all lived and died in Ireland ;*biit 
none of them left male issue except Jonathan^ who beside a 


ed the profits of Gothoiidjre into the hands of JonaHian Dryden, nunisfer, nn- 
tii the Christmas fol!o\\ui£:. This Mr Diyden vias to see tiie riire duly offici- 
ated , and to ir. inihc' 'an^l dispose ot the dues of the livinji. 

‘‘ When Ijls 1 iiv.ii'j 'll Biidslow was put iindei sequestiation, 1 know 
not. But September 2^lb that year also the same committee oidered his e- 
jectmciit from it for scandal and dehncpiency, andfm beim? in actual service a- 
jjainst the Parliament. Al the same time also, they ordered Mr Jonalhan 
Smith, the then curate, to be inducted in this cure.” [“ JVhai became oj him of- 
tenmrds I know not^ hut in 1654 one John Somerb got ihib tkingt^] 

The 29th Maich foUowiii", the committee also oideied los ejectment also 
from Golhenda:e, and the inductmc; of Giles Ra\\iins to succeed him m that 
paush, and assign tne same lea'^ous for it, as they before bad done for the 
turning him out of Biidstow.” [“ In 1654 owe William Tmgham was admit- 
ted to ii.”] 

“ Mr Swift was also impiisoned by the committee as soon as the garrison 
of Hereford felUnto the hands of the rebels. I find him in cualody at Ragland 
Castle, when the committee ordeied Ins ejectment fioin Golheridge. 

He had a temporal estate iii Golheiidge and Mai stow, which the same 
committee ordered to be sequestered, Aug. 4, 1 646. After which he endured 
many hardships with Ins numerous family, but lived to bo restoreii with the 
clmrch and his Majesty, and died at Gothei idge in a good old age.’' A 
mistake, for he died i 658."] 

* These three woids weie interlmed in the original, some time after it 
was first written, and were designed by the Doctor to be a sneer upon the 
mepioiy of ins uncle, — D. S. 
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dangliter left one son, born seven months after his father^s 
death, of whose life I intend to write a few memoriais. 

J. S. D, D. and D. of St P<— , was the only son of 
Jonathan Swift, who was the seventh or eighth son of Mr 
Thomas Swift above-mentioned, so eminent for his lo} alty 
and his sufferings 

His father died young, about two years after his marriage 5 
he had some employments and agencies 5 his death was 
much lamented on account of his reputation for integrity, 
with a tolerable good understanding 

He married Mrs Abigail Erzek^ of Leicestershire, de- 
scended from the most ancient family of the Ericks, who de^ 
rive their lineage from Erick the Forester, a great com- 
mander, who raised an army to oppose the invasion of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, by whom he was vanquished, but after- 
ward employed to command that prince’s forces 1 and m his 
old age retired to his house in Leicestershire, where his fa- 
mily has continued ever since, but declining every age, and 
are now in the condition of very private gentlemen, f 

This marriage was on both side& very indiscreet, for his 
wife brought her husband little or no fortune 5 and his death 
happening so suddenly,^ before he could make a sufficient 
establishment for his family, his son (not then born) bath 
ten been heard to say, that he felt the consequences of that 


Tais ladv had much of her celebrated son’s peculiar hnmoui. She 
came to visit him aftei he was settleil at Laiacor, and lodged vviUi Mr Brent 
a punter in George’s Lane Dublin, husband of toe peiton who w.isafiCiw^ai’ds 
the Dean’s housekeeper, and who is coinmeraoiaied bj inm in the iauguabie 
verses® beginnings 

Dhigiey and Brent, 

Wherever they went, &:c. 

Mis Swift, who had probably discovered the gossipping temper of her land, 
lady, aniusen her credulity by pieteiiding she had coint le lit laud to leceive 
the* addresses of a lover, anti under thati'tiaiactei receivea hei son Jonathan’s 
fust visit, before she acquainted Mrs Brent with the trick she hai; put upon 
her curiosity. 

t The ianuly of EriVfc, which has produced many en iiuuu men, is stdl repre- 
sented by .wo respectable branches, tae of JLeicesiei tov^a, urai the 

BcTTuks of Beuamauor. Of both these hiancm^s, di^tuici pedigiees and racily 
cuiioiis historical anecdotes are given in the “ Histoiy ot Leicestersime,” VoL 
IL p gl5, Vo*, m. p. 148. 

$ See at the conciusion of tliis article some particulars cosicenung the mis® 
fortunes of Swift’s parents 



marriage, not only through the wfjole course of his educa 
lioii but durifig ihe greatest part of hi'' life. 

He was i)orii in Dublin, on St Andrew’s day ; and whe; 
he vvas a year old, an event happc'ued to him that seem 
Viry unusud 5 for his nurse, who w^'^s a v/ouian of Whiteha 
Tea, being under an absolute nLcessity of seeing cue of he 
reiatioiib, wiio being, then extremely sick, and from whor 
she expected a ieg..ey ; aao being extremely fond of the in 
faiii, , he stole III a on bha aboard iinkiuavn to his mother an 
uncle, and carried him with her to WhUchayen, where h 
coiibnued for almost three years. For, when the matte 
wXiS discovered. Ids mother sent orders by all means not t 
hazard a second voyage, till he could be better able to bea 
it. The imrse was so caieful of him, that before he return 
ed he had le?irned to spell ; and by the time that he was fiv 
ye: : s old he corld read any chapler in the Bible. 

Auer hie return to Ireland, he was sent at six years oli 
to ibc school of Kilkenny, from whence, at fourteen, he W’a 
admuted irao the university at Dublin 5 where by the i, 
treutrnent of his nearest relations, he was so much disconrag 
ed and sia:k: in his spirits, that he too much neglected som 
pasts of his academic studicb ; for which he bad no great re 
lish by nrUure, rod turned himself to reading history am 
poetry : so ihal when the lime came for taking his degree c 
baihelor, although he had hved with great regularity an( 
due observance of the s.atates, he was stopped of his clegre 
for dulness and insufficiency ; and at la^t hardly admitted 
in a manner little to his credit, which is called in that col 
lege speciali ^ratld^ And this discreditable mark, as I an 
told, stands upon record in their college registry. 

The tr(;ubies then breaking out, he went to his mother 
who lived in Leicester; and after continuing there somi 
months, he wa.i received by Sir William Temple, whose fa 
ther had been a great friend to the family, and who wa 
now retired to his hoube called Moor-Park, near Farnhan 
in Surrey, where he continued for about two years : for h 
happened, before twenty years old, by a surfeit of fruit, t< 
contract a giddiness and coldness of stomach, that almos 
brought him to his grave ; and this disorder pursued hin 
with intermissions of two or three years to the end of hi 
life. Upon this occasion he returned to Ireland, by advice 
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of physicians, who weakly imagined that his native air might 
be of some use to recover his health : but growing worse, he 
soon went back to Sir William Temple j with whom, grow- 
ing into some confidence, he was often trusted with matters 
of great importance. King William had a high e.-teem for 
Sir William Temple by a long acquaintance, w^hile tiiat 
genthman w^as ambassador and mediator of a general peace 
at Nimeguen. The king soon after his expedition ro Eng- 
land, visited his old friend often at Sheen, and took his ad- 
vice in affairs of greatest consequence. But Sir William 
Temple, weary of Jiving so near London, and resolving to 
retire to a more private scene, bought an estate near Farn- 
ham in Suriey, of about L. 100 a year, where Mr bwiit ac- 
companied him. 

About that time a bill was brought into the house of 
commons for trennial parliaments . against wLich the king, 
who was a stranger to our constitution, 'was very aveiv.e, by 
the advice of some weak people, who persuaded the Earl of 
Portland that King Charles the First lost his a’own and life 
by consenting to pass such a bill. The earl, who was a weak 
man, came down to Moor Park, by bis Majesty’s orders, to 
have Sir William Temple’s advice, who said much to siiow 
him the mistake* But he continued still to advise the king 
against passing the bill. Whereupon Mr Swift was sent to 
Kensington with the whole account of the maiter in writing, 
to convince the king and the earl how ill they were inform- 
ed. He told the earl, to whom he was leferred by his 
majesty (and gave it in writing), .that the ruin of King 
Charles the First was not owing to his passmg the trennial 
bill, which did not hinder him ifom dissolving any par- 
liament, but to the passing of another bill which put it 
out of his power to dissolve the parliament then in being, 
without the consent of the house. Mr Swift, who w-as 
well versed in English bistoiy, although he was then under 
twenty-one years old, gave the king a short account of the 
matter, but a more large one to the Earl of Portland ; but 
all in vain ; for the king, by ill advisers, was prevailed upon 
to refuse passing the bill This was the first time that Mr 


♦ This happened m the yeai 169^. when Ih^* bill t^r tatnnial paraament? 
was rejecied; not by the kiog, but bv the House of CoBimoat, 
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Swift had any converse with courts, and be told his friencb 
it was the fir^t incident that helped to cure him of vanity 
The consequence of this wrong step in his majesty was veiy 
unhappy ; ibr it put that pnnee under a necessity of intro- 
ducing those people called Whigs into power and employ- 
in' nts, in order to pacify them. For, although it bo held a 
part of the king’s prerogative to refuse passing a bill, yet the 
learned in the law think otherwise, from that expression 
used at tiie coronation, wherein the prince obliges himself to 
consent to all laws, g7ias tidgm degerit^ 

Mr iSwiit lived with l)im (Sir V/iliiam 1 emple) some time, 
but resolving to settle himself in some way of living, was in- 
clined to take orders. However, ahhough his fortune xvas 
very small, he had a ^criiple of ente ring into the church merely 
for support, and Sir Vv illiam Temple then being master of 
the rolls in IrJand, otlcred him an employ of about L. 120 
a-year in that office; whereupon Mr Swift told him, that 
since he had now an opportunity of living without being 
driven Into the church for a maintenance, he w-as recom* 
mciided to the Lord Capel, then Lord Deputy, who gave 
him a prebend in the north, worth about 100 a-year, of 
which, growing weary in a few months, he returned to Eng- 
land, h.s living in favour of a friend, and continued 

in Sir William Temple's Ikuisc till t!ie death of that great 
man, who, behldc a legacy, left him the care and trust and 
advantage ot publishing his postliumoiis writings. 

Upon this event Mr 8wii’t removed to London, and ap- 
plied by petition to King William, upon the claim of a 
promise his Majesty had made to Sir William Temple, 
that he would give Mr Swift a prebend of Canterbury or 
Westminster. The Earl of Romney, who professed much 
friciidsliip for him, premised to second his petition ; bvit as 
he w^as an old vicious, illiterate rake, without any sense of 
truth or honour, said not a w^ord to the king. And Mr 
Swift, after long attendance in vain, thought it better to 
comply with an invitation given him by the Earl of Ber- 
keley to attend him to Ireland, as his chaplain and private 
secretary ; his Lordship having been appointed one of the 
Lords Justices of that kingdom He attended his Lordship, 
who landed near Waterford, and Mr Swift acted as secre- 
tary during the who}e Journey to Dublin. But another 
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son iiad so insinuated himself inco the carFs favour, by tel» 
ling him that the post of secretary was not proper for a cler- 
gyman, nor would be of any advantage to one who only 
aimed at church preferments, that his Lordship, after a 
poor apoIogVj gave that office to the other. 

In some months the deanery of Derry fell vacant ; and it 
"was the Earl ol Berkeley's turn to dispose of it. Yet ihinc's 
fv'erc so ordered, that the secretary liaving received a bribe, 
the deanery w^as disposed of to another, and Mr Swift was 
put oif With some other church livings not worth above a 
third part of that rich deanery, and at this present not a 
sixth. The excuse pretended u as his being too young, al- 
though he -were then thirty years old. 


Extract of authentic i)aTticiilars jeq^ecting the Parents of 
Dean S^x>ijiy from Counsellor Du/iigg’s Historic of the Ki77g\ 
Inns Dublin^ U06,p. 2i6. 

The reader mast at last be relieved from the languid 
dulness of King’s Inns extracts, and the observations which 
accompany them, by an illustration oi a matter winch as- 
certains the birth of as great a genius, and as unbending a 
patriot as ever graced this country : it also recognizes the ac- 
count given by that eminent man of his family and parent- 
age, supported by an undoubted document of his father. In 
1665, Jonathan Swift memorials the bench for the office of 
stewaird, or under- treasurer, modestly stating, that he was 
qualified for ihe employment, by being an assistant to Mr 
Wale, who lately filled that situation. He further set forth, 
that his father and ^xhole famihj xixrc loi/ai^ and faflijidlij 
served his Majesiij^ as vlcU as Charles hij v:hich thejj ixere 
great sufferers* Tiiat gentleman w as admitted an attorney, 
and m mber of the King's Inns, Hilary Term 1665, in the 
following terms : “ Jonathan Swdl, gentleman, was admit- 
ted into the society of the hou«e, and bath paid for his admis- 
sion (the usual fee) 15s. 4d, on the 2Gth Oi Janoary 1G61-5Y 
On the 25th of January 1665-6, he was appointed steward, 
or under-treasurer, and afterwards authorized to receive from 
the members the pensions and cast commons for tlie benenr 
of Mrs Wale, widow to the preceding stev/ard. 

On the 25th of April 1667, Mr SwifFs untimely death 
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caused a similar application from his afflicted widow to the 
Bench, that they may authorize her brother-in-law, Mr Wih 
liam Swift, to collect the arrear due to her husband. Her 
request was acceded to with becoming promptitude. Such 
order had a proper effect: however, L. 12, and upwards, re« 
mained upon settlement due from her husband to the so- 
ciety, and L. 100 from the members of that society to Mr 
Swift, of which L. 76, and upwards, was due by the persons 
who dined at the Bench table. The legal reader will blush 
to hear the rule of that grave, learned, and religious body. 
It was not to advance the L. 100 to this unfortunate wo- 
man, nor manfully to discharge the acknowledged debt of 
their own defaulters, but to choose, out of the arrears due 
from the Bench table, a sum to balance her account of L. 12, 
and to recommend a further payment from the body at 
large. 

The birth of our great countryman shall be now as«- 
certained beyond cavil or doubt. He w^as born on the 30th 
of November 1667 ; and in the following month of January 
his mother renews a complaint of arrears to the Bench, with 
a pathetic representation of her necessary distress. How 
many contradictions were heretofore reconciled to make 
him a native of Leicester ; his mother must be presumed to 
travel post, and at case, for the purpose of appearing at the 
King’s Inns in five weeks from her lying-in. All this is to 
be believed in preference to his own account, or the attesta* 
lion of a respectable friend. However, fancy or falsehood 
must, I believe, yield to recorded truth, which would be 
settled beyond contradiction, if abstracts of King’s Inns ac- 
counts had been printed during the Dean’s life, which laud- 
able custom has been only adopted from the year 1797. 
Let an integrity similar to Swift’s mark future anecdotes^ 
and the preceding circumstances ascertain his birth, the pro- 
fession of his father, and honest, but unmerited adversity oi 
the surviving parent. It was her aggravated misfortune 
to solicit an unfeeling group c, whose sable records attest a 
more prompt disposition to support fraud and encourage 
tyranny, than to render justice, or to relieve with sensibility 
the orphan and widow’s forlorn sigh. 

«« Meantime personal distress multiplied, and deprived 
her illustrious offspring of maternal care | for we are told^ iw 
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tlie life of Swift, that lie was nwrsecl by a Whiteliaveo wo- 
man, wl^o was not paid by his impoverished parent, but, 
feeling the accustomed affection attached to her situation, 
carried the infant with her to England. This authentic me- 
morial mav satisfy the doubts, or remove the scepticism so 
artfully raised, and industriously circulated, about the time 
and place of his birth, or the situation of the family. Ire- 
land is satiated with the brave, honest, and enlightened na- 
lives who have undoubtedly adorned her kalendar. Swift 
had neither vanity nor meanness sufficieni: to deny his coun- 
try, His classic an-'^ accomplished friend, Dr Sheridan, has 
confirmed this fact ; an authority siifllciciit to outweigh, by 
eharacter and situation, an host of venal or interested 
■oiographersd’ 


Certificate of Dr Smffs Degree ^ taken, at Diihlin^ mid sent 
to Dvfo7'd'\ 


‘Swift has himself stated, in the foreiioing memoir, that lie was ad- 
mitted to his degree in a manner little to his credit, called in that 
college special^, gratia. No such words appear on the following 
testimonia, which is not surprising, since, if 1 rightly understand 
Dr Barrett, certainly the best possible authority upon the point, 
the phrase specialem gratiam is nc\er inserted in such certi- 
ficates, which barely contain the fact that the degree has been 
duly taken. The words used by Swift aie rather perhaps to be 
undei stood historically, than literally and formally, and only 
mean in general, that he gained his degree rather by favour than 
merit, though no such entry was placed upon the register. But 
as Swift, during all this memoir, appears to have had his memory 
sufficiently accurate, asto the passages of his early life, (a ciicum- 
stance very common v/here the memory has failed in later events,) 
it was impossible for a biographer to refuse his evidence respect- 
ing a particular, which no one would willingly invent respecting 
himself] 


* Extracte<l fi om the Congregation-Book by Ihe Rev. Mi Fianch Wise, 
B. D. keeper of the archives of the nmveisity of Oxford and F. S. A. cominiv 
uk'ated by Richmd Rawhnsoii, LTv. D, and F* R, et Ant. S, V. P. 
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Omnibus quorum interest salutem. Nos prsoposilus socli- 
que fiL'uiores Collegii Sacro-'Sanct^ et Iiiviclum Tiinitatis jiix- 
Ui Do.!)lin 5 testamur Jonathan Swift, die dedmo quinto Fe« 
bruarii 1685, gradiim baccalaureatus in artibus suscepisse^ 
proestito priiis lidelitatis erga regiam majestatem juraniento. 
Quod cle predicto testimonium, subscriptis singuloriim no- 
minibii^ et collegii sigiiio quo in liisce ntimur, confiroiaiidum 
ciimvimiis. Datum die tertio l^IcJi 1692. 

liohert Huntington^ Proepos. L. S. 

Si Gcoigc Ashe, 

Hicliard Reader. 

Georg^e Broxmi, 
benjamin Sa aggs, 

Quibiis in venerabiti congregationo magistorum regentium 
li' die Juiiii 1692, habita publicatis Jonathan Swift (gratia 
prius petlta et concessa) ad eundem gradum, statiiin, et dig- 
nitatem, admissus fuit apud Oxonienses, qiiibus insignitus 
erat apud suos Dublinienses. 

10 Nov. 1753, 

Vera copia, Jonathan Sxmft^ M. A. 

Ric. Ra'whnson. Hart Hall^ Jidjj 5, 1692. 


Lib. Convocab anno 1683 ad ann. 1693. 

4 Julil 1602. Whereas Thomas Swift, a complete Ba- 
chelor of arts of the university of Dublin and now of Baliol, 
has been incorporated and admitted to the same degree in 
the university, since which time he hath performed ail the 
exercises required' by the statutes for the taking the degree 
of J^laster of Arts, saving only that of determining in Lent, 
which he humbly prays may, by the favour of the University, 
be dispensed with, in regard tlie exercise cannot be done at 
this im>c of the year, and it will be of some concern to him 
to be admitted to be a candidate for the degree of Master of 
Arts this term ; mu! whereas Joixathan Swift, a complete 
Bachelor of Arts in the university of Dublin, and now of 
H art Hall, being under the same circumstances, and peti- 
tioning for the same favour ; We, according to the power of 
the Chancellor delegated to us in that behalf, do hereby give 
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our consent, that both their requests be communicated to 
the Heads of Houses, and proposed in convocation. Given 
under our hands and seals the [fourth day] of Juty 1692 . 

Jonathan Edimrds^ Vice Cam 
Fiizherbert Adams. 

Ma, Bathurst. 


APPENDIX, No. II. 

A TRIPOS. 


The existence of the manuscript containing the Tripos, and other 
curious pieces, was unknown to Swift’s earlier editors and bio- 
graphers. Dr Barrett, to whose intelligence and industry the pub- 
lic owe their acquaintance with this miscellany, gives the follow- 
ing account of the manuscript and the wnlcr. 

The Whimsical Medky, from which the foiegoing Tripos, and the 
following poems, have been Iranjcnbed, is a lUS. in three vo^- 
lumes, 4.to, in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, It is every- 
where written by one and the same hand, except on one page, 
which contains an address in verse to Emilia, Baroness of New- 
town Butler," concluding thus: 

Accept this offering from a friend tint’s true, 

Since wiiat I’ve wiit fails short of wiut’s your due. 

“ From your Ladyship’s most humble, most obedient, 
most affectionate brother, 

J. Butlfji.” 

This poetical epistle Las no date; but, as it mentions the lady’s 
son as then living, who died in 1721, (as she herself died in 
172'2, and her husband Theophilus in 1723,) we cannot assign 
it a later date than 1720. 

In every other part the MS. appears all throughout written by 
one and the same hand, which is a different hand from the last 
mentioned ; and this hand-writing I suppose to be that of Theo- 
philus, first Lord Newtown Butler, and the elder brother to Brins- 
ley, first Viscount Lanesborough a fact which Dr Barrett has 
clearly established by circumstantial evidence, unnecessary to be 
here repeated. 

Iq. addition to what is above stated concerning Theophilus Lord 
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iij 1 oiiL,t'rve fi om a codicil to Dean Sv> ifi r- ".ViU, piiul^ 
(*(1 in this edition of Ins works, that iic bequeathed I\Iis Ridge- 
way, the Dean's house-keepcr, the sum ot LD20 yeaily, which 
annuity Swift purcliased from Mrs Ilidgev\ay and iicr husband. 

The Wliimsical IMedley contains many poems which Dr Barrett is 
inclined to ascribe to Dean Switt, most ol which are printed in 
the present oiiitioiu 

It is scaiccl} 1 ecessary to icmind the reader, that a Tiipos was a 
failiiical oiation deliveiod by the Teirae Filius^ as be was called, 
wdio, hoin Icng custom, w'as supposed to have the piivilegc, a' 
the ])ublic acts ot the univtisity, to tbiow ioith his satire, with 
impunit}, upon the telluws and heads ot the colleg', as wadi as 
among the community at large. Upon 11th July lO'SS, th(* iol 
lowing Tripos was certainly spoke by IMr John Jones, an intimate 
of Swuft, and he w'as degraded from his degree on account ot the 
scandalous reflections which it contains. The circumstance gave 
use to the tradition, handed down by Richardson, that Swuft had 
pronounced the oration in the quality of Tenw Filius, and undei- 
gonc the punishment of expulsion. See Memoirs of Life, p. 23. 
3Rit, although both these particulars arc certainly false, yet Dr 
Barrett, to whose labours the public is indebted for so much 
light on the caily part of Swift's lii story, conceives it probable 
that the Tripos, the ostensible production of Jones, w'as the secret 
and i!na\oucd woil: of the illustrious subject ot his memoirs, 
'idle arguments of tins learned and industiious essayist, are brief- 
ly as iollow . It seems likely theie must have been some 
ioundalion, more or less, for the tale rehearsed by Richardson 
Cd, Jones was an intimate of Swift, to whose satincal disposition 
the Tiipos offered an mtciesUng oppoitiinily of indulging itself 
at ilic expence of individuals vvhom he is known to have dislik- 
ed ; 3d, J’he piece presents stiong outlines of Swift's peculiar stiie 
of composition. 

rhcbc jeason-, ospccialiy as proceeding fi om Di Baiiclt, must 
have due weight with every reader. Yet the present editor can- 
not admit them as altogether strong enough to attach the whole 
disgiace aiising from the following piece of scunility to the me- 
mory of Sw'ift. For, As Richardson s anecdote, resting oi;^^ 
the report of a very aged poison, is notoriously false in its two 
principal allegations, it Ms, accoiding to the ordinary nilcs of 
evidence, iittie claim to cicdit in any other. Admitting 

Swift’s caily propensity to satire, it seems alien to his di^posi* 
tion, to suppose that be would hav(‘ suffered Jones, his fiicnd, to 
sustain the punislirncht of degradation for an offence which ho 
had himself committed, without endcavoiinng to mitigate the 
icrmlty by coufcssing liis share of the crime, 3d/?/, Neither oh- 
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scenity nor macaronic latinity arc so uncommon among young 
students, as to attach a composition abounding with both to any 
one member of any university. And the other points ot re- 
semblance, such as the testamentary disposition of Mr Hewetsoa 
in the Tripos, to the legacy of the father in the Tale ot a Tub^ 
seem rather far-fetched. The poetry has, however, moie the 
air of being Swift^s composition; and, although the heaviness 
of many parts of the Tripos are greatly against the internal cm- 
dence relied upon by Dr Bc^rrett, 3'et enough remains, consider- 
ing Swift’s neglect of academical rules, his vindictive animosity 
against Dr Owen Lloyd, who is a severe sufferer in the Tripos, 
bis insubordination and offences against discipline, to think that 
be may have had some hand in composing a pail, at least, of the 
following satire, and that Richardson's anecdote has, so fan, 
some foundation in truth. 

The researches of Dr Barrett have thiown light upon most of the 
persons satirized in the following Tripos; besides which, we are 
indebted to his Essay on the earlier pait of the hie of Swift, foi 
the following general infoimation • 

At the Commencement, in July IfJSS, when this Tripos was pro*- 
nounced, I find that the undernamed persons took the following 
degrees; to all ol whom allusions are made in it. 

Mr William King, (aftei wards Aich bishop ot Dublin,) B. D, and 
D. D. ; Mr Charles Gwithers, M. D. ; and Jeremy Marsh, 
Alexander Jephson, Thomas Cox, Richard Barry, William Tir- 
reii, Allen Maddison, William Warren, Jo* Travers, were 
adnfiitted to the degree of A. M. 

Jephson was afterwards a clergyman, and had the school of Cam- 
berweil. He and Gwitheis, and several others, were censuied 
on various occasions by the Board, as was also Nidi. Knight, 
whose name occurs in this Tripos. At the same time appeq-r on 
the books of the Buttery, among the resident Doctors and Mas- 
ters, the names of Dr Foy (who had been a Senior Fellow, but, 
like Foley, had resigned), Dr Gwithers, Mr Napper, IMr Jeph- 
son, ^Ir Cox, Mr Terrill, and Mr Delauny. The other names 
occurring in the Tripos are all names of persons who had been 
students m the college, but at that time some of them had left it. 
We also may find some of the names occurring in King's State 
of the Protestants, such as that of Dean Glandec, a person of abi* 
lities, but whose character has been reproached with the imputa- 
tion of immorality." 
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Or SjieecJi^ cUlivet'ed at a Commencement in the Unzversitjj of 

IJiihltziC ^held there^ July il, IGSS^J bij Mr John Jones^ 

then A, B, ajier'wards D. D. 

ACT I. 

Occklit niiseroB crambe repetita niagistros. 

Your piobabo^ prohobo^ is as dull as a Trinity Sunday 
sermon. 

Dii boiii, quas novas aves hie video I Tot habemus bar- 
baros ignoramos et foppos ; tot doctores indoctos, nimmos 
academico'^5 cives aldermanicosj rusticos personas, and so 
many pretty, pretty little rogues, that, should I speak La- 
tin, I should banter ten parts of the company. Wherefore, 
for the sake of the ladies, bullies, the Rums, and Fcllow-com- 
moners, Til order it, (as I know you all would have it,) that 
the English be ten to one against the Roman. 

Lcnite clamorem, till I shew these gentlemen the civilities 
of the house. 

Non temere decet quidem ut salutemus libenter. Salvcte 
igitur qiiotquot reverenda vel ridicuia, docta vel rummo&a 
capita, bed imprimis salvus sit Doctor Acton, (ut ioquit 
Erasnius) Athleticc : soperannuati omiies salvi sini pancra- 
lice ; ct, si qui adsint cornuti, quod verisimiic cst, valeant 
taurice 5 deinde si qiiis adsit medicos inimedicabilis, f qui 
skulkat subter id maiiticse, quod in tergo est, docto in ciijiis 
capite -®sculapius viget, seel in ossihus dominatus astrono- 
miee et oflfoto corpore totus ini'iserct Galenus et Hippocrates, 
si posnibiie sit, inquam, valeat ilie 5 sed prse csetetis clericum 
istiim clericorum salvere jubeo, %^ho preaches in an oven, 


The Piovos^ at that time was Dr Robcit The Senior Fel- 
lows weie, Di Rlchaid Acton, Vne-ptovosi, Geoi«»" Dive Dovines, 

Jolm Grtffiiii, John Baitoii, St Georce Asise, and Benedici Scrogj^h. 

The Jiinioi Feiiow- were, Fainckson, Redclei/rhewks, Siiiilli, Hall, Lloyd, 
Sayeis, Ailed, and Hasselt. — Barrett. 

t Tile Revel end Michael Hewel on, whose sister’s tesUraeoS; is aitenvarcis 
^n\en. He was admiUed into college IsOi July 16 GO, took aaiaslcr of aifs 
degiee27tli Febinary 1681-2, and, m 1084, was lenaut to the college for the 
lands of Cookemen in the county of Donegal— Dr Barrett. 
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and is of the same name and heraldry with an eminent blind 
coblei-j who, when the kingdom was all out of the stitches^ 
vampt himself a colonel 5 if his gravity be here, I salute him 
for seven several reasons. 

First, Because he drinks and goes to the boghoiise for 
fourteen reasons | but cannot give one for selling his organs 
to 11 mass-house. 

Secondly, Because (according to his own phrase,) he 
preaches by the London standard, which never lessened, ns 
I know of, but thrice; and then Stiilingdeet and Tillotson 
themselves were not one jot better or worse, unless we say 
with the poet, 

Sed ma^e diim leciias, incipit esse tuns® 

Thirdly, Because when he came from England, he wore 
as much silk for a doublet as made his sister (joy be with her, 
as he said,) a manteau and petticoat. Quere, wdiether then 
Mr I^arson wore the breastplate of righteousness ? It is plain 
he did, and that his intentiom- were honourable, for the next 
Sunday following hi preached, — Give Caesar his due. It is 
ill-nature then m Biuibury’s wife’s husband to revile him for 
this ; and, to speak in the phrase of a pretty little Senior 
Fellow, There’s no Jew but would be more gentle. 

Fourthly, Because he consecrates as much water at once, 
as makes Christians for a month. 

Fifthly, Because he invited to his sister’s funeral none but 
(as he wab pleased to call them) the cream of the parish ; viz. 
those that kept coaches. Now himself upon himself: his con- 
clusion in such a case wall be thus, Tiiat all the curds and 
cream in the parish tour it in coaches, while the poor 
skim-mllk and b(>nny-clobber trudge a loot. I wonder, Mr 
Leeson, with his cream oi' Theology, is not his parishioner. 
Ihere is a mess for the Freshmen. But, 

Sixthly, Because he lives by the Canon, and yet corrects 
the Kubrick. 

Seventhly and lastly, Because he made himself a large and 
ponderous night- cap, after the exact model of his church; 
and this he uid tor two reasons : 

First, To shew that no noddle in the diocese could bear 
such a weight as his. Secondly, to cure a distemper, v/hichj. 
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to tlie grief of his congregation, has troiibied his brains tiiese 
many years. Sed ad reiii. 

Salvus sit ille inter soeios jimiores cum pede hrevi et naso 
rhinocerotis, who by his own sermon of angles and triangles 
has thrice shown his smattering in the mathematics. 
lent etiam Doctor ille Civilis, sed Polygamista, edeiitulus sed 
Polyglottus qiii adeo plenus est literis, ut in ipsa facie 
omnes linguariim cbaracteres graphice scribuntur : frustra 
igitiir, reverende doctor, susurrant invidi, te jam senio con- 
fectuni orientales linguas non callere, cum revera index tui 
animi sit vultus, Sed etiam atque etiam salvus sit purpura^ 
tus nos grandiloqims, cui dedit ore rotundo Musa loqui : 

Quern quoad faciem et linguam vocamus Ulyssem ; 

Non formosus erat, sed erat facundiis Ulysses. — 

No Tartar is more fair, no Athenian better hung, 

Sol varnish’d o’er his face, and Mercury his tongue,— 

quoad altitiidinem salutemiis Ajacem, quod gracilitatem Ti» 
thonem, quoad caput versatile Priamum paralyticum, quod 
pedes Achillem, quoad crura denique, Colossum. 

Sponte sua properant, labor est inhibere volentes* 

Anglicc, 

With aukward gown tuck’d up, he scow’rs along. 

And at each stride measures a parasang. 

Inter ceeteros, peculiar! dignus est salutatione bellus qui- 
dam homunculus j I do not mean Mr Brady’s pretty little 
man, but the neat, spruce, dapper, finical, nice, spark, 
wlio’d rather sing and dance in his chamber, than bowl 
Without an umbrella : wdio constantly carries as many patch- 
boxes in his pocket, as would beautify our beadle ; as many 
several sorts of snuff, as would furnish Major-General Mac- 
carty and Colonel Dempsy for a year, and as much essence 
as would perfume Sir Stampe’s chamber ; as many comfits as 
would sweeten Mr Travers's hacksters ^ together with as many 
jewels as •would make Sir Jephson a gentleman, or buy Mr 
Delauny a coat of arms* Besides ; he has such a venera- 


* Conjectured by Banctt fo be Sir Dudley Loftns, eminent for his skill 
in Oriental languages. See Vtr<)re\ Writers of li eland, 254. 
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lion for the fair sex, that he would not presume to visit a la* 
dy in a shirt he had worn a day, but by way of apology sent 
her this billet-doux : 

I’gad, Madam, I beg your pardon ten thousand times 
for not paying my devoir to your ladyship to-day: of which 
transcendent happiness nothing under the planets could 
have deprived me, but the damned disappointment of my 
sempstress ; by whose neglect I have at present but seven 
day-shirts: by which means lam unprovided with linen, 
and so rendered utterly incapable of attending your lady- 
ship now: but as soon as my dress is agreeable, I fly with 
the wings of duty and obedience to implore your ladyship’s 
mercy ibr my unfortunate absence, and w’ill ever snatch at 
all opportunities of manifesting myself, 

Madam? your Ladyship’s most humble and devoted 
Slave, to the stars or centre, 

To3imy Weaver/"' 

O ciiras hominum, O quantum est in rebus inane. 

Ipsissiinuni bunc homuncionem hoc in epigram mate 
fjotat Martialis : 

Coiile, bellus homo os, &c. 

Angiice, 

There’s scarce a weil-dicst coxcomb, bi^it will own 
Tommy’s the prettiest spark about Hie towm. 

This aU ihe lrii)e of frmue aud feather say, 

Because he nicely moves by Algebia; 

And does with method tic fits ciavat strinp;, 

'rakes smiff with art, mid sliows his spaikiiiig iirig ; 

Can set his forctop, maiiace well his wis’, 

Can acta proverb, and can dance a jig; 

Does sing French songs ; can rhyme, and furnish chat 
T'o inqujsilive Miss, from Letter oi Gi7.eito; 

Knows liic afiair of cockpit and the lacc, 

And who were conquerors at either place; 

If Cl op or Trotter look the pri/e away, 

And who a fortune aain’ti iJhe oilici day. 

He swings fiiiiii’d gloves, sees {iJays, writes bil]et*donx^ 

F'lii’d up with beaiity, love, oaths, lies, nna vows ; 


t Thomas Weaver was of a family setlkd in tlio iCir.g's or Qiitw n’s coumy . 
He appeals to have boon admitted into liie oonoge^ ypi Novcmbir I67b ; an& 
on Febrnaiy 25 ^ J6B8, had tlie giace for A. M. and Ins exorcises were die- 
psmsed with. — Dr B \Rtu ti» 
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Docs scent lib cjebioxtSj peifnin’d comfiis edij 
And sincOs iike phcen'x’ jiest, oi civet cat , 

]3oes felidve with piimicf^ stone, compose ins facCp 
And roils iii^ stocUm'^s by a iockinc^ glass. 

AccomplisiAl thus, Tummy, youdl grant, 1 hope, 

A pretty spark at least, if not a fop. 

Finitd salutatione, (more Erasmiano) paiicis vobiscuui eoL« 
iai)u!andDm est. Sod iiti sole! graciiius illo Maddison, niihs 
cordi est totiim occuparc bcnnonem ; I'll take all the chat to 
myself. 

In familiarilatem me niipcr exceperunt virtuosi, (hominimi 
genus ill minimis non minimiiin laborans) ct mihi qumdam 
naturjD non vuigaria iiota fecerc; qua? humaiiitatis ergo^ et 
publica salntis gratia, in lucem jam prolero. 

First, Mr Allen’s infallible cure for the niawworms : 

poti ibrtis ab halcho quartuvii uniim ; rowlorum, sive 
brownorum sive alboriim, ad minimum tres 5 liis addatur 
butyri culioans quantum valet duos denarios, cum bunsho 
radishoriini vel v/atergrassi ; dcinde stomachi equini quan» 
tiuu sufRcit^ llu'c omnia liora octava antcmerkliana qaoti- 
die dcvorentiir, et ceric vix ad prandium usque iatrabit sto- 
machus* 

Secondly, Dr ^[olyneiix ^ his rare discovery of part of 
the meads sudden digestion and corruption in the mouths, 
thus : 

pinqiiis caponis Icgguni uniirn etwiiigum, losti shouldro- 
motontib et curms bovuise luia sliziim ununi vel alteninij 
anseris juvenilis cum saiiso goosberiano modicum quid ; pa- 
nis domc&tici lunsheum moderatum ; vini rubri et poti mi- 
noris pociila bin a vel tria j et, quod in star omnium est, foeli- 
dissimi spiritus quantum sufficit : compressu oris fiat bolus, 
et prociddobio inter hiatus dentium et super gingivas tarn 
statim fceticla fiat coococtio; quod primus ommum mor- 
talium, si modo credible sit, ingcnuiis notavit ille mcdiciis. 

Thirdly, The College Butler’s admirable invention of sel- 
ling a mixture of ale and mum ibr ninepence per quart : and 


^ Dr Thomas Molyneux, ihe joiingcr bi other of Wilham MoJyiieux, the 
conespondeiit of Mr commenced B'l. D. July I 6 S 7 . See an account 

of him ui the Biogr. Britan. VoL V. p. 513J, note A. edit. 1760.— Di Bae- 

"^.ETT. 
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iiis water bewitched, viz- small beer and water, for a penny 
a bottle : likewise liis elixir bouse famse, or cure for his first 
fault. The experiment of the liquids is wrought by the 
help of a trap-door at midnight 

The elixir is made thus : 

vjni rubri flaskum duplex, Canarii, slvevmi Hispanieij 
amphoram imam, vel alteram : academici et grubbinonmi 
toleiuanni quantum sufficit: deferaiitur ad cameram Junioris 
Dec ani, quo participante ingargitentur omnia post noctur- 
Bom cataiogum.' 

If this will not work the effect alone, I refer you to Iiis 
wonderful sympathetic prescripti(m, which is thus : 

the tongue of Mother Jen kin son, alias Madam Uni- 
verdty, which will soothe the affections of the head of the 
society. This being done, let the patient dine thrice a v/eek 
on a national dish ; and, if this fail, ’tis an odd thing, nani 
probatum est. 

Moreover I recommend to you, 

Dean Manby’s and Archdeacon Bayiiard's ointment for a 
warping conscience. ^ 

Mr Oliver Talenf s f prescription for the worms In the 
noddle. 

Sir Conolly’s new Treatise of Armory, entitled, Ex quovis 
ligno non fit Mercurius. 

Madam Dicky Barry’s ingenious machine for putting on 
finical bands. 

Mr Scrogg’s composition of puns. 

Mr Griffithds approved-of opium matutinum, for soakiiigo 

Mr Downes's excellent potio coffiaaa, for expelling sopo- 
riferous humours. 

Priscianus viilneratiis, alias, methodus credendi Articulos, 
by the Rev. Dr King, f 


^ Foi PeScr Manby, Dean of Deny, see Accesrn of the ’ir>i-ers of 

Irebm s. p. 257. 

John Ba^nird was Archdeacon ofConnoi*: hfiv-sw Chke Manb}.) apostatiz- 
ed to tne C’Uirch ofKonie, he resie'n'-'^ I las drchdtvcoiity in 1691^ to whicli 
Philip MdView'5 ('nephew of Lemuel Mjthev^s,) was 
t Olivei ialfaiit, admitted 20th Miy, 1G77. 

1 Afterwasds Archbssiiop oi Bubiiu- He is here ceosu red for the ssiaocuracj 
of las latuiity. 







DoctOi’ i\nppier^> Elegy on a broken Bellarmine of Ale<p 
entitled^ \inphora non meruit taui prctiosa mori. 

An excellent engine for working enibroideryj by my very 
good Lord Charlemont. 

Likewise his Lordship’s Praxis Arithmetica, shewing that 
£1* and '2t make 48 : this, as simple as it seems to be, cost 
the Honourable Loid some pains, and his lady some 
blushes. 

An infallible unguent lor the spleen in the toe, by the 
Ilev. Dr Foy, 

And lastly, Air Smitlfs Art of Compliajicc, proving hii- 
inliity to be the practice of the age^ and shewing how the 
College Butler may be the dear companion of the Junior 
Dean, f For all which I refer you to the respective authors, 
except the last, which Mv Smith proves syllogistically thu'S! 

Moris est humilkas, ergo 
Junior Decanus et Pronins Senior 
possint esse magni» 

Probo antecedens. 

Si generosus niarmorizat, cum puero^ 

Anglice, plays marbles with his boy, 

Tunc moris est humilitas. 

Sedt genero-^us niarmorizat cum pucro* Ergo, &c 
Probo minorein instantiam. 

Magistcr Sayers mannorlzat cum puero, 

Sed magistcr Sayers cst generosus. Ergo, &c. 

Probo ah ter. 

Si doctissinius, altissinuis, necnon longc notissmus .Doc-- 
tor in Universitate scrubbat siias tabidas et brushat suas ca- 
thedras, tunc moris est luipfiilitas. 

Sed talis Doctor scrubbat suas tabulas, &c. Ergo. 

Hoc ctiam probari potest instantia, 

But the tall gentleman in the robes would not have ic 
known. Cum itaque magisler, (te Decaniim alloquor) ar« 
gumentis hiscc validis vindicetur tua humilitas, quod obstat 


* Geiard Nappiei, admilled IStli July 167T. 

t The Coliej^e Butler or ProBius was Mi Audi ew Donnell. His son hat? 
been admitted a pupil under Mr Smitli, a few days the Tiipos was 
fivercd.—Dr B iRUEtT. 
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quo minus inter te et Danielum mutua foveatur familiari- 
tas. 

Ede, bibe, dormi, post morlcm nulla voluptas, 

Namque mter Tanaiin mini est soccrumqiie Viselli, 

Coach it away then, and empty ins pitchers : 

A lord in Fuigali plays tennis wUh ditchers. 


Hen, lieuj qiiaiiti liic desideraiitur socci et Iiandkercbiefij, 
tantum est inter vos clamoris, sudoris ; tantuni est hogoruni^ 
ut piget usque morari. Pergat igitur (ut inquit Dr Acton) 
suo modo Dominits Barry. Sed heus tu, Magister Will-be^ 
sive graduate medioxime, Serenissimse Elizabeths dormiant 
cineres. Not a word of Protestant Bess* 

ACT 11. 

Oppon. Dom. Barry. — In tempore veniy quod omnium 
rerum est primiim. 

Nam vereorj Domine, you are brought as low as Wither- 
ton in Chevy Cliace, or Mr Lloyd in the chapel. Ridicula 
capita ! inepto risu res ineptior nulla est. 

Absint joci, (as Sir Jephson said, when he had none,) res 
seriajam, imo de funeribus, agitur. Muliercula enim miseila 
humanissima, nobis vicina, et Magisiri Hewetson soror uni- 
ca, non ita pridem moriebatur 5 nec amicorum immemor in- 
grata dicessit : sed quicquid vel corpusculi sui vel rei humano 
foret usui, hoc supremo testairicnto, amicis suis in formam 
subsequentem benigna legavit. 

The last Will and Testament of Mrs Mary Hewetson. 

She bequeathed her brains to a learned grave gentleman^ 
who has shaked his own out of his noddle 5 whose name I 
was forbid to tell you, but Pll do as good as will, Pll find 

somebody here, that Amoveate qumso, amoveate pau- 

lisper. Oh! salve, Magister Burridge;"^ I remember Tom- 
my Cox told me your’s were addle, and therefore 1 present 
them to you, if her brother lays no claim to them. 


* E'zekiel Bunidge, wlio is mentioned in the beginning of the second act, 
irvas elected Sciiolai m June IGSJ, commenced A. B. Febniaiy 1683-4, and 
A. M, July 16S7. He is mentioned by Ware in his Account of the Wiiter:4 
of Ireland;, and by Kmg, m his State of the FrotestantSu.-'Br Bakrett. 
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Her tongue (wliicii even after death is the cause of contro- 
versy) some affirm she left to Mrs Horncastle : ^ but the true 
opinion is, she bequeathed it to Mrs Jcnkinsoiij vdiose speak- 
ing organ (as I told you before) is employed is l\frs DonelFs 
Elixir bonce famae. 

Her teeth she left to Mrs Horncastlcp who lias such an 
unruly member of her owii^ that it needs at least a double 
guard. 

She bequeathed her hair to Mr LcosoDs to make him a 
wig. 

Her coloured silk petticoat^ to fiirnish Mr Delauny with 
a pair of breeches ; and her looking-glass and niglil-raii to 
my Lady Neddy Hall. Her toothpick to Dr Loftiis, and 
patch-box to Mrs Lucy Coghilhf which so disguised her at 
the Confirmation in St VV erburgh's Church, that the zea» 
lous Archdeacon did not know Sir John’s daughter ; sed ze- 
lo vere Fitzgeraldina exclamavit, My Lord, my Lord, her 
face is against the Canon : I know not who she is, and I 
won’t present her. 

Sed, revcreiide vir, monstrat tibi poeta, quo pacto agnos« 
ceres virginem. 


Cm numorosa Imunt stellantem splema fi onlems 
cjuffi sit-^ Spl ‘j ja loilOj leges. 


But to return ; she left her courageous heart to pretty Mr 
Weaver. 

Her beauty (now you all expect I’ll say—to Sir Bayly 
and Fitzsimons, — no truly, but) to as worthy a gentleman, 
the Reverend the Provost: and her conscience to the clerk 
of the kitchen^ of whom (by way of digression^) take this 
character : 

A College Steward 

is an animal mixture, a medley or hodge-podge of butcher 
and cook, of scullion and scholar. He lives § negatively by 


* A person of this name is mentioned m King’s State of ti’e Protestants, 
t 3>augbter of Sir John Coghiil, and sistei to Dr Marmaduke Cogliill. 
t Tiiese digiessions, mti rspersed, may lemiud us of the digressions in the 
Tale of a Tub. 

The oiSce of college steward was formerly exercised by a scholar of the 
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tlie privation of otlierSs and mortifies more flesh than all the 
divines in the kingdom* Did lie live among the ancientSj, 
lie vi^ould be taken for a wrestling master^ with Ills skin oiled 
for the palsestra. Hence it comes to pass, that his greasy 
shirt pays his laundress, and finds her in soap and candles* 
You may follow him (like the old pye-woman) by his smelL 
Strangers passing by his door take it for the college chand- 
ler’s : an ignorant woman went there, directed by her nosee, 
to sell her kitchen-stuff. The butcher’s dogs fawm upon 
iilm, and follow him for his hogoes* Without doubt they 
fancy he carries a slaughter-house about him. He spends 
half his salary a-year in wash-balls, fuller’s-earth^ and socks* 
The scent of the kitchen has infected his breath, and poison- 
ed his whole mass of blood. What the hyperbolical poet 
said of the Cappadocian is verified in him, without a trope : 

Vipera Cappadocem malesana momordil. at ipS4 
Gu>tuto penjt saagame Cappadocia. 

Anglice, 

famish’d rat, piogging one niglit for 
Bit Mr Hogoe’s toe, and suck’d the blood : 

Then dull and diooping, the pensive veunin satj, 

Gorg'd with infeclioes gore, and poife’ning fau 

^ If he goes to market fasting, he taints ail the meal he 
cheapens : therefore the butchers, in their own defence, treai 
him to a breakfast. Every Sunday morning he so stuffs 
himself, that if you come nigh him, you’ll know what is for 
dinner. Every belch ^ is a bill of fare; his bed-fellow 
dreams of grubblns all night. One that lay with him by ac= 
cident, fancied himself at the mouth of an oven, full of tainted 
mutton-pyes. Mr Butler, junior, f who, to stifle his hogoes, 
lies in his socks, would match him for a bed-fellow, provided 
that they lay heads and points. The pestilence of the head 


ilouse, who was vailed clerk oi the Idtchen. It is probable that he might de« 
Tive some advantages fjom the pomshmeiit that consisted in depriving dclw. 
quents of commons. These advantages are here alluded to. 

^ This reminds us of the author of the Tale of a Tub, who onUees oa 
Much upon the eructatims of the iEolists. 
t Probably Bnusicy Butler, at that time a studeu^ iu the colff’c. 
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would be requited !)y the plague of the hceho Were he in 
orders, it uoiilcl be dangerou'. for him to ba])tize ; he would 
Biake more a’hosts than Christians, and uith good words 
send the sucklinos packing to the other world. Were he 
doctor in the civil Jaw, his brother wouxl rather not com- 
meiice than kiss him : he would be as ternhle as the old 
gentleman with the rainbow about his eyes. He never says 
grace before meal, and very good reason ; Ins victuals, like 
the Scotchman’s snuff, will not bide a blessing: the holy 
words \M)u]d trans-ubstantiate them into maggots. The 
greatest sin he has to struggle witli is tiie flesh * and (which 
is wonderful) the oftener he gains the victory, the wickeder 
he becomes. He thwarts the Riibrick, and makes more 
Good Fridays than Sundays in the year. When we keep 
Lent,"^ he keeps Carnival ; and well he may, when other 
men fast for his sins. He takes upon him to be deputy bur- 
sar, and is called Mr Steward ; but by the same figure that 
the hangman is called the king’s officer. In the kitchen he 
rules the roa'^t, is absolute lord over ti e cleavemen, half 
master of the scullions, and partly tutor, partly companion, 
to the cooks : but always sworn brother in iniquity to the 
clerks of the buttery, which brings me to con^ider them to- 
gether in one word, and so have done. When these two 
meet, (like malevolent planets in conjunction) ’tis ominous, 
and denote.s a dearth in commons and ssziogs. Nay, some- 
times it foiMclIs a general punishment. The making of 
either of these is the spoiling of a scholar ; as a gentleman, 
bound ’prentice, forfeits his heraldry, or the knighthood of 
an alderman spoils a cit. They live plentifully with iraffick 
between themselves, and yet every day cat and drink their 
bargains. To conclude ; they cast up their sins once a- 
month, but do not repent, because their iniquities are con- 
firmed by the senior fello\\s. 

But to return to the will. 

She bequeathed her breasts to Mrs Mary C— 11, f of whom 
hear the poet ; 


That IS, when \vo, by way of punishment, aie put out of commons, hf 
derives some advantage to himself by it. 
t Pei haps, Cogliill. 
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Mammas atqtie tatas habet Afra , sed ipsa tatanim 
Dici et mammamm maxima mamma potest. 

Her paint she left to one of those ladies 5 and her nose 
she knew not whether to leave to Mr Loftus or Mr 
Lloyd ; but at last ordered it for the former j and out of her 
great charity gave permission to the latter (I mean Mr 
Lloyd) to furnish himself after the Hudibrasian manner with 
a supplemental snout out of her posteriors. 

Lastly, she bequeathed all her money for the founding and 
endowment of a new college, and therefore ordered that 
there be a fair tract of ground purchased out of Jack Cu- 
sack’s estate, on a convenient part whei'eof there be erected 
a stately pile of building, after the model of Mr Allen’s man- 
sion-house. That Sir Butler’s famous library be bought for 
the college use, together with Stiliingfleet’s and Tillotson’s 
Sermons for the assistance of the young divines. That Mr 
Doyle, for his excellent morals and proh und learning, be 
Provost ; and Mr Boreman, for the same reasons, be Vice- 
Provost. That Nickumbottom be University orator ; Sir 
Starape,f singing-master and magician ; and that ingenious 
bachelor of arts, who read out all Gassendos’s Astronomy 
in a week, but the a’s and b’s, if Sir Moore pleases, be ma- 
thematick professor ; and Dr Mercer be bursar. Several 
officers are yet wanting, as divinity professor, preachers, 
physicians, lecturers, surgeons, historians, chymists, civilians, 
register, linguist, and many others, all which are to be sup- 
plied by that colossus of learning, Mr Foley. 

Hie vero dubium oritur ; num Dr Mercer, cum sponsa 
sua (satis eleganti) inhabitare possit academiam 5 si negatur, 
tunc actum est de bursario, qui adeo integer vitse, scelerisque 
purus : si affirm atur, dii boiii, quam clamosum necnon, rix- 
osum habituri sumus collegium ! nam farna refert esse inter 
illos conjugium conjurium, quod Martiali pariim credibile 
videtur, ut ex his versiculis constat ; 


Cum sitis similes, pai esqae vita, 


* Edward Borenjan, admitted 11th June 1678 : his nsme Uken off 
books on 15 th October 1686. 
t Timothy StampPj. a^dmdted 'seth X>fay 
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U\or pessima, pcssimus nianlns, 
Mil or, non heuo conveune vobis. 


it was first ordered that Mr Lloyd should be the Univer- 
sity Poet ; ferunt autem, Magistcr, ie quondam pessimiim 
egisse poetastrum? ideoque 

njubito numinc, do Ic 

F.dnila nan atm. 

Qui Bavium non odil, amet tua carrnina, Mcevi. — 

Nam tu, Cosconi, dntichu Umga facis. 


Hanc igitur provinciam habeat Dean Glandee, vei Mr 
Hewetson, 

Orderetlj moreover, that all the Fellows dine and sup con- 
stantly in the hall, uti apod nos moris est. Hortemiir etiam^ 
lit Praepositus parcius absit, ' and to be strictly observed^ 
that all the students in the hall, especially at meat, speak 
Latin, as we do. 

It was lately ordered, that, for the honour and dignity of 
the University, there should be introduced a society of Free- 
masons, comisting of gentlemen, mechanicks, porters, par- 
sons, n-gmcn, hucksters, bailiffs, divines, tinkers, knights, 
thatchers, coblers, poets, justices, drawers, beggars, alder- 
men, pavioars, sculls, freshmen, bachelors, scavingers, mas- 
ters, ?ow-gelders, doctors, ditchers, pimps, lords, butchers, 
and taylors, who shall bind themselves by an oath, never to dis- 
cover their mighty no-secret^ and to relieve whatsoever strol- 
ling distressed brethren they meet with, after the example of 
the fraternity of Freemasons in and about Trinity College ; 
by whom a collection was lately made for, and the purse of 
charity well stuffed for, a reduced brother, who received their 
charity as follows in this list of benefactors : 

From Sawny Richardson, a bottle of ale and two rolls. 

From Mr Hassett, a pair of old shoes. 

From a kind-hearted butcher at Lazy Hill, a calPs coun- 
tenance. 


* It appears fjom the bnttei> -books, that ihuvost Huiitiogton hail gene-* 
rally a hou oo., and Oieiefoie was absent fiom the iiall. 
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From the Right Honourable Lord Cliarlemontj a cast 
hat. 

From long Laurence, an inch of tobacco* 

From Mr Ryder, a groat* 

From Dr Gwithers, an old glister-pipe. 

From Mr Marsh and Sir Tenison, a bundle of godly bal- 
lads. 

From Mr Smith, an old pair of quilted stockings. 

From a tapster at the sign of the Hog in Armour, a corn- 
lit. 

From Sir Goodlet, a piece of an old Smigiesiiis for a 
natural use, cunningly procured by the means of Sir Good- 
let. 

From Sir Warren, for being freemasonized the new wayj, 
live shillings. 

From Mr Edward Hall, f a pair of cast night gloves. 

Lastly, from Mr Hancock, a slice of Cheshire cheese j 
which the hungry brother eat up with such a gusto, and 
liked so well, that he stole away the rest in his breeches. 

Tam libera potitus contributione, frater scoundrcllus sar- 
ciiiulas SUES discessurus coiligit, et vuitu hilari, ori solito, 
quadrangiilum transit 5 dumque prae nimio gaudio porrec- 
tiore incedit fronte, altioresque tendit gressus, quisnam inter 
homines obviam dedit illi, nisi frater fraterrimus Cooper ; if 
qui ut fidelem novit horoinem, festinatius accurrit, iiumani- 
ter corripit dextram, utque moris est, spississimo conspuit 
basic: deinde Bibliothecam versus, comiter ambulant, iii 
inter castera admirabilia Ridlseum § visitent : qi^ m diim 
liospes curiosis lynceis oculis perscrutatur, et oiJigeiitius 
rimatur, quantum homimcionis jiidices, carnifex, et mcdici, 
reliquerunt ; proh dolor, inter partes an nobiliores, an pos- 


James Goocllatt was admitted in Februaiy 1683-4 ; elected sciiolat in 
1687. 

t We not confound tins person iiMth one of the same name anioo" tlie 
dicn jiiiii toUo'As. This last ^\as Br John Hall, whom Swiit, iii his account 
of Loi<i Wi’ciiioii, mentions with approbation. To him the Tupos nowheie 
alludes. 

X I bnd a pci son named Nat. Cooper, who, with Edwaid Hall, commenced 
4. B. in Febinaiy 16S2-5. 

5 Said lo have hcen an informer against piiests. 
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teriores neseio privatum frateriiitatis notavit sigmim (An- 
gliccj the Freemasons’ mark). Quo viso, Dii bonij quanto 
claoiore lotam infecit clomum. Ter ct saepius pulsavit pec- 
tnsg exsangUGs dilaniavit genas, et cheu nimiuni dilaceratas 
dilaceravit vestes. Tandem vero paulo moclestius insaniens^ 
hujusmodi versiciilis ridiculum elFiidit dolorem. 


EULOGIUM RIDL^ANUM. AN ELEGY UPON EIDLEY. 


Unbappv biolbei, -vDiat can be 
In v^retchedoess compar’d to thee, 

Thou j^uef and shame of oni .socieiy * 

Had we in due time umkrsiood 
That thou weit of the biotherUood, 

By fiaud oi force Ihoii Iiad’st got loose 
From shameful tiee and dismal noose : 

And now pel haps with life been blest, 

As comely a brother as the best, 

Not thus exposed a monumental jest , 

When lady longs for college beei, 

Oi little dame or countiy squire 
Walk out an afternoon, to look 
On thee, and devil-raising book ; 

Who kindly lather chose to die, 

Than blemish our fraternity ; 

The first of us e’er hang’d for modesty. 

And now, alack and well-a-day, 

Thy paichiiicut lude is stuff'd with hay ; 

Nay, woise , Uie /Esculapians, 

Thy nngliLy to enh.iiiee. 

Have cruelly cut thee out of countenance ^ 
And, to show witty spite, at once 
Preseiv'd thy skin and lost thy bones. 

Thus here, in wooden hatch you stand, 

With scornful musket at your hand ; 

The mice’ and rats’ mock cenlincl, 

A poor iidiciilous spectacle 
To gibing Joan, to Kate and Nan, 

Thou woise than skeleton of man.- 
So does he measure out his giief. 

For loss of biother and of thief. 

Nor less conceiu’d does Cooper stand ; 

But sobbing with his clout m hand, 

And destitute of consolation. 

Kept time with all his tribulation. 

Their grumbling woe i uns thro’ and tin o’ them^ 
If all were known, ’twould quite undo them. 
The sighs which up and downwaid go. 

Their unfeigned soi i ow show . 

Foi the devil’s aft, if they pretend. 

Who vent their gi lef at either end 


] 

i 
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Hoc miinere elaborate, non diotiiis lacrymis indulgent, 
sed dolore police aipprcsso, taciti discedunt. Protinus lod- 
gum convocant, fratresepe oranes certiores faciunt, quantum 
sibi infamiee, et quantiun mi^eriae infelicisbimo accedit frater- 
culo ; graviter luget fraterculus et societas ; et suspiriis ex 
imo pectore petitis, statun pruvisum est in pobterum, nonii- 
nem qui crueem meretur, vel qui suspeiidendub est, in socie- 
tatem Frcemasoiiorurn admitti . quo author itate statulo? et 
albo lodgi prolato, singuli, tara generosi quain scoundrelli, 
solidissimis basiib promiscue dicuiit valedictionem. 

ACT III. 

'Enter a ^diaddling Doctor, and his Man^ James. 

Doctor, James, have you read out the chapter, and can 
you tell how many days \vork was the creation. 

James. Marry, here’s so many hard words, I can’t re- 
member. 

Doctor, Well, but this is not the business now : you must 
get things in readiness against to-morrow. 

James. Master, wdiat’s the matter wdth to-morrow, more 
than another clay 

Doctor. ( aside ) Oh, the ignorance of those people who 
are not mathematicians ! I tell you a supernatural thing 
will happen. 

James. ( aside.) Oh, oh ! this is the eclipse ^ now, I war- 
rant. — Nay, master, as you say it, it is as sure as a gun.—* 
Then what must I do, say you ? 

Doctor. Go to the steward and provide double commons 5 
and be sure you call at the chandler’s, for to-morrow I dine 
by candle-light 

James. Oh, the wonderful wonderfulness of you schol- 
lerds ! And what niuu I bring drink in ? 

Doctor, A material question : — in the tankard, and do 
that in the morning. 

James. Marry, but I had better buy a pitcher, so I had ; 
and then I need not go so often as J do. This tankard, I 
wish it were hanged, so I do. 


* In ‘Mhe Alt of veiifym^ Ddtes>,” nionlion is made of an eclipse of the 
son, on 5fch November 1687, Aim of anoUiei eclipse on SOih Apul 168S. One 
of them IS piobably alluded to heie. 
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Doctor. Wbat ails you at it ? Why do yon gmii-ibie ? 

James. Gnimbie quoth-a ? I am sure it wears Bie more 
shoe-leather than a little^ and I cannot say my prayers in a 
jiiorning for it, so I can’t. 

Doctor. If I thought it did you any injury, or contribut- 
ed to the doing you any harm, or were an irregular vessel^ 

I would pari with it 5 I would entertain it no more than I 
did my bed : go, then, and biing a pitcher. [^Exeiint severally. 

Enter Sainty Ashe (nid Samuel Foley, Senior Fcllovss. 

Sainty. Where do you keep your eclipse f to-morrow ? 

Sam. In my chamber, i do not care for groping my 
way to my dinner. 

Sainty^ What, will it be total ? No glimmering to be 
allowed to eat our meat by ? 

Bam. So it seems. I have taken a great deal of pains to 
calculate it, and can now demonstrate it. 

Sahity. If you please, I would be very glad to see your 
calculation. 

Bam. Thus then : — Invenitur cx tabulis plenilunium 
dium, addita dimidia lunatione, et tunc, ex postapheeress 
et motu liinse horario, inveniantur digiti ecliptici ct parallaxis 
altitudinis. 

Sain/y. ’Tis wmnderful well 5 from whence I conclude, 
we are all like to be in the dark. 

Sam. Ay, doubtless ; or Fli burn my books. I would 
not want this little smattering in astronomy for a gieat deal, 
I protest. 

Sainty. I confess there’s some advantage in it* 

Sa?n. Advantage ! I could not live without it. I cut my 
hair by the stars ; and will tell the physiognomy and sex of 
my child, before my wife’s brought to bed. 

Bainty. But do the planets never wander ? arc you not 
sometimes mistaken ? 

Sam^ Oh, never ; at least in things of this kind : it is as 
easy to calculate an eclipse, as to curl ^ and it you doubt in 
any point, Fi b 


r 


The Revel end St George Ashe, SwiftVaitor. 
t In the Philosophieai 'iYaosactions we have an acconut of an eclipse 
served at Buhha m 1084 -, by Ashe and MoljiieiLw 
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Sainty^ Noj iio^ Tm satisfied : ’twill be as clear as the 
siui. ^ lExeunl. 

The Scene^ Drogheda® 

Enter Mr Doyle ^ and his damsel^ Nejxy: after the 

tapster^ mth a y^orringcr of burnt brandy and a mutton- 

tpyeo 

Doyle. Come, Nelly, sit down, and give me a kiss® 

'Nelly. Fongh, sir, stand off. I protest you smell so 
strong of brandy and tobacco, a body can’t endure you. 

Doijle. Nay, leave this peevish humour, and sit down : 
if you knew who Fm to be, you’d be as kind to me, as to 
the smith’s hoy, 

Nelly. Pr’ythee, let go my apron, and do not pull me 
so® 

Doyle. But you won’t hear me ! — I tell you, womaiij^ 
as simple as I stand here, Fm to be a Fellow of Dublin 
College. 


Wg arc now comp to llie infamotis Berna'd Doj^Ie, who is the next per- 
son censnied in theTiipo^. He was admitted as a sizar on I4tli April I67S5 
imcler the tuition ot' Richard Acton, at the age of 19, and was bom at Alh- 
lone. On lllh July 1685, he had the giace of the house for A. M. per 
spccialem giatiara.” He was usher of the school at Drogheda, and on the 
mesit of conforming to the religion of James II. sought to be admitted to the 
place of a Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. To this end he presented a 
mandamus fiom the King on Fcbruaiy 15, I6S7-8, directed to the Provost 
and Senior Febow^s, and dated Januaiy 11, 1687-8, which reqinied tiiem to 
admit the said Doyle to a Fellowship, then vacant fby the cession of Dr 
George Meiccs, wiio is mentioned also in the Tripos, > or the first that shoiihl 
become so, without taking an> oath but that of a Fellow. When this oath 
was tendered to him by them, he letused to lake it, as it was inconsistent with 
the lehgion he professed. And it having been leprescnted by the College to 
the Loid Lieutenant, that Doyle w'as a person of shameful ignorance" and 
scandalous immorality, he was pleased to ordei the Blayor of Drogheda to 
take examinations upon oalh relative to Mr Doyle’s conduct, while usliei of 
that school. For this purpose Mr Downes, one of the Fellows, went down 
thither; and it was pioved by examinations, taken on the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
ot Blaich, that Doyle was guilty of tornication (having had two bastaids), 
drunkenness, thett, and othei ciimes, such as violently assaulting and beating 
various persons. Notwithstanding this lepiesentation, Doyle pciseveied iia 
Ins applications to Lord Tyiconnell, and spared no kind of scandalous assci- 
lions against the college ; but, in the meantime, Mr Arthur Hasset procured 
a mandamus in his own favoni, which lie piesented to the Piovost and Fel- 
low on iCth April 16S8, and having satisfied them on the points which ihey 
proposed to him, he was sworn and admitted as Fellow. He is menhoned iti 
the Tiipos, as is also Eleanor Wall, who was one of Doyle’s misti esses.— Di* 
Barrett. 
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Yon, a fellow ! Never the sooner for an liaslj 
word Prav, keep your filthy hand away, or ril cry out^ 
so I will Come, come, bir don’t think you are with Peo- 
gy what clo-yoa-cali-her. 

But I’ll tell yon, Nelly,-— — 

Tell me no tellings ; keep down your fingers, 
and do not you tear my petticoats. I'm afraid ’twas tor what 
you did in the blanket^, the Dean ' made you stand in the 
white sheet. 

Doijte, Here, dra^\cr, t’other porringer of brandy, and 
so tc pot'. That, and tins quarter cob, will pot you into a 
little better luimour. Come let us now let us«« — 

Nelly. Ill veiity, Mr Doyle, you have the cunningest 
w’ay with you of pleasing a woman. — You see how loth 1 am 
to refuse a gentleman that’s just on the point of preferment: 
blit hold, tiiere’s somebody coming. 

Enter the Drawer. 

Drai.ocr, This makes two and twopence now, besides 
the nineteen and stveii-pence before , and my mistress bid 
me tell you she can trust no longer. 

Doijlc, Why bO, you scouiidrel ? 

Dra^eoei > Because }ou put her off with mandrakes from 
the king. 

Doijtc. Bid your mistress go hang lieisclf : and look for 
her money, you whore's kitiing. ( Throws the mutton y)ije at 
him ]. [_Exit draw’'cr, maundering, 

Ntlly- Why so sleepy, Mr Doyle ? 

Doyle. Oh, this scowering and l}ing most plagues me. 
Here, Nelly, here’s to you. Aw^, Aw, 1 am damn'd sleepy, 
e’gad, damn’d sleepy. ( Drops asleep ). 

heily. Lie there fora drunken sot. The collegians are 
like to iiavi' a sweet tool of thee for a fellow. But let me 
see what 'we have got in his pockets. Out upon the scoun- 
drel I nothing but a pair oi beads, two inches of tobacco, 
and one of pipe. [T/ze scene closes.. 

And here we leave him, and as he sleeps, take a view of 


* ToVidb PulL-hi, the great pah on of Doyle, imtij the enoiniitJes of iha 
Uil^r cauNed iiim to vnthtliaw ius piolcclioii, 

1 
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his breeches | which 1 would describes but they have so 
many endsy I know not where to begin. He that would 
presume to mend them would run the risk of a tinker botch-* 
ing a kettle 5 for, hydra-iike, out of one hole would come 
three or four. You may compare them to Jascif s bhip ; 
they have not one jot of their primitive stuff left : or to Dr 
Mercer’s yarn stockings, that were darned into worstedo 
The lining had served a long apprenticeship for itself: and 
therefore away it crept to set up ibr itself at the paper-mill. 
They were most worn at the codpiece, and least at the poc- 
kets. The crov/ that borrowed feathers from her neigh- 
bours is the living emblem of these. Should every tailor’s 
boy take his own cabbage, Mr Doyle would be an heathen 
philosopher Doll Kitchen coming into his kennel before 
he rose, thought he had purloined her mop. By their 
shi’eds of all nations, you w’ould have thought they belonged 
to one of the Freemasons that built Babel : but by the mul- 
tiplicity of white fleas, you would swear they had been cam- 
paigning with the Vacancy. ’Tis almost incredible so many 
cattle should thrive on so bare a pasture. Every night he 
dares venture them off, he’s in danger of losing them. Once 
when he lay without them, they crept from the garret to the 
street-door ; and had bid him adieu for ever, but his land- 
lady seized them by an habeas corpus, and brought them to 
him with a pair of tongs. I believe, the ladies for once are 
tired of the breeches ; and therefore, as Dean Glandee says, 

This one word of comfort, and so have done.” One 
morning, crawling their progress, they w^'ere devoured by 
a monkey, and the next day poor pug died of Pym’s dis- 
ease. 

Quid obstat, Dii boni, quominus Dr Bladen fiat Episco- 
pus? Why should not Nick Knight be Dean of St Patrick’s ? 
En hominem, qiii sodalitium ambit ! (ut inquit Mr Griffith) 
qui licet socius sit, nollem tamen ut socius esset meus. Et 
jam in mentem venit mihi, unde est quod nondum reddit 
socius ille erraticus ; ni fallor, causam assignat Barclseus 
poeta hiinc in modum : 


Uibs spaiio<!n, rioters opibrs, tccl!.«quc siipciba, 
(} vt but'.'m, delic.a-qno meaf*. 

Qaio<'i’.;d ihvpi 
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Vei iialuia siio pa! Unit aJma sinns 
Hacc to sola dabis, See. 

Aoglice* 

IjOf formal priests looi s;vave and dull at homr;,^ 

To vdjom t’le ^vo»th of a lireiihous lo’an 
N )r tiie :^.iy bicssii ii;-. ot a Com 8 aic known. 

'iiud'cr rny wit;?! nsLliuatjor.h fi-iiij, 

W’m It' I H c)ii3p!P': boitle \uth a hicin! 

?|j\ dunk wiirioii? contioal, noi stun! ii\ tla’ 

Ot ev ry -auev ilkbied cens’ur'i . 

^Viitac I n .'y -anil along tho Mall, I^aok big 
In poaiJ rravat, and to^s a ilaxon vni^. 

5!3 a gaudy naisicoat. and may ^voai 
A -.word, co<'k’d hit, gold timge, and waatsock-! 

Tile iibeitine lovin atloids^ to ciiaun Ibelms. 

Mii-or quod hi', de causis llagister Patrkkson non hue 
coinmoi'atus cat Londini: sed 

Qiaiut* ni fjjj.sqiie sna mi»a!non,?u scival m u’* a^ 

'ia^Hian nanet tt guudii. 

vSalve, Magisler, gratulor tibi rcduci ; sunt qui affirmant 
le pcclestri itinere Londiniim versus ambulasse, quod milii 
eqiiitlem vix credibile videtur ; periacetus etenim Miles f sc 
tibi soemm pr^cbmt, et jiiciuidiis comes cst pro veliiculo (a 
good coinpanion is a good as a coacli). 

Euler Sir Michael Creagh, J and another Alderman. 
Alderman. I have been man and boy in this town, let 
me seOj some six and fifty years, and never new the little pen* 
ny so hard to be got as now. 




This piece of poeli} sec ms levelled at Julni Guffitb, a Senior Fellow^ 
llicn ab'iCiit by a Ku)"*.s lettei. — Di Barre it. 

t I suppose the poison iiere <illiuled to may have been Miles Sumnei, who 
ongnnlty lecmvcd Ins education in Tiimty College : afif'i leavuig it, he had a 
cormnuDcl rn t!ie army of the Parluimenl duiing the civil wais. He was madey 
bv the tlK'i} luling powers, a Fellow of Tnnity Colleg-', Dublin, in 1652. He 
died shortly before the debveung of this piece. See moi e of hmi in the Hau 
leian Miscclldny.— Di Bvrui-tt. 

i Sii Michdfci Creagh was LoidMayoi of Dublin in 168S, and lepresented 
lhat city in the Parliament of 1089. * He was Payniaster-Gerierai of King 
James’s army. — Dr Barrett. 
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Sir Michael. Never despair, old boy. We have a brave 
youBSf prince, and the world’s our own. 

AldeimaUu Nay, I have not remembered salt butter so 
scarce a commodity, I know not the day when. 

Sir Micha^'L Hang sorrow. Boy, fill me a glass of wine^ 
snore, more yet, fill it higfier stilL So here, Father Grey* 
beard, here is a health lo the family of the Creaghs. 

Alderman. 1 pledge you, if it be sack. But, now I think 
cn’t. Sir Michael, who was your father ? 

Sir Michael, My father was a worthy gentleman, inferior 
to none of his rank, upon my honour. 

Alderman. Adsheartlikens, you may be mistaken in tha4 
1 assure you. 

Sir Michael. Mistaken ? No, Sir ; he was a travelling* 
merchant ; one that saw more towns than you have done 
chimneys. 

Aldermen. But, under favour, Sir Michael, I have heard 
scholiards say he was a losopher i 

Sir Michael. Ay, that may be too : he always took de- 
light to carry books about with him. 

Alderman. But take me along with you : you reprehend 
me not ; they say he carried books on his back. 

Sir Michael. I say, I say he v/as a north country mer- 
chant, as I told you before. Come drink your wine and lei 
us be gone. lExeimh 


Now you*]] ask, to what end I brought all these on the 
stage . to which I answer, I brought them in by head and 
shoulders, and out by head and shoidders, for nothing at all^ 
as Mr Bayes did his beasts. 

Pliirimis denuo salutatis et tot hominum otdinibus comiter 
exceptis, videor forsan reprehensione dignus, quod Macha- 
onas oRiiies (ilnghce, the Siniplers) negligenter prsetermisL 
Cur aiitcm tristia horiun fata et lacrymabilis nova metamor- 
phosis non VOS diutius latent, cum certiores facti eritis in- 
genues hosce iEsculapii filios in plantas transmigrasse ; in- 
juria tamen non sum arguendus, quod schemate mortuos non 


The Kon of Jamc'- It 1:oin lOtb June i6SS.--Dr B a.rrvtt. 
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excepij the sad causes of whose death are at large described 
in this 


HEROIC POEM, 

A woithy sage dwelt at All-Hallows^p 
That did defy all gaols and gallows : 

Hi> poiietiial iioiiosty was seels 
Some a'lihor^ wate, lie had too nutch ' 

And lo < Actonso was bu» name^ 

Actonio loudly smig by Fame i 
A 'vigiit infenov to none 
Foi pon ierosity of bum, 

/\tid tha!; took moie pains to go. 

Than coarse Jephsonio would to plow; 

A moital enemy to pumiing, 

Nor mightily inclined lo lumiing. 

He still with cate did guard his heart 
Fiom all the wounds of CupuFs dart, 

And yel was plump and soft confest, 

Ail but his petiitied bicasl, 

Thai still, alas, did stublmni piovc 
To all the chaiming powers of love . 

In town or couit, no beauteous dame 
E’er fanij’d las passion to a flame. 

For tiio’ he enjoyed luxurious peace, 

Melting his hours in holy ease, 

Ho ne’er w.is vex’d by that uni nly member, 
But liv’d as ciuiateas cold Decembei : 

Tho’ CiijUds in his eyes di.l play. 

Yet in his heait Diana lay. 

Lively and sanguine was his iacu 
Tho’ phlegmatic the othei place. 

Colour as good as cvi i sbuck. 

But other things belied his look. 

When diowsy Auioia lubb’d her eyes, 

And came down stealing liom tiie skies, 
"While that vSol’s nags at mangels tauy, 
Before the clerks say, Ave-Maiy ; 

Actomo, with Ins leained fi lends. 

From soakmg downy be»l descends, 

And with the charioteers assistance, 
Heaving himself wdh ail puissance, 

He waddles into coach maime, 

And jogs his way, a simpieiug. 

And now they reach the enchanted shore, 
Where Cnee, m the days of yore, 


^ In a Satire wiilten in 1682, upon the Members of the College, Acton i 
thus described ; 

Next him sat Acton’s belly, big as tun. 
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By powerful herbs dispo'^.M of doom, 
And ma£;ick spells did diaim the mucm , 
Whilst til’d heie with the tods of day. 
Our hero picking scions lay ; 

Rollins secuifly on the siass, 

Too nigh a fa^ai piccipice, 

Adown,* adown, adowii he drops, 
’'ihuu ctiiel unu knt'ng rocks. 

Three tinns he in-ide effoit to rise, 

But [{nice a id tin ice would not satSce : 
His weiiility ciuppei k pt him down, 

To seas and locks lo make ins moan. 


Dumquef hie vicini maris auget murmura, clum liquido 
dolore tristissimum plorat fatum, et philosophorura atiagiis 
se miserum solari conatur, .Slsculapius fiiii soi qaereiis mi- 
tern praebens aurem, et paterna commotus mi&ericordiaj he- 
roem nostrum in umbilicum Veneris traobforaiavit 

Soon nequioqimnri plorant amissum : 

Non illos Ceiens, non lUos cura qnietis 
Abstraheie mde potest. 


Sed iteratis clamoribus surdum feriunt littus : segra terque 
quaterque pulsant pectora: aka voce deorum proclainant 
tyrannidem ; nec diutius insano luctui indulgent^ sed pedi- 
bus telluri aiiixis, pellibusque in cortices mutatis, 


— 'Rulli color qiii fait anle, nianet. 


Singulis novse subeunt formae ; et mira quadam metamor- 
phosi in plantas proinde, ut hie sequitur, transmutantor ; 

Magister Downes in cupressum; Magisler Smith in pin- 
guidinem (Angiice) f it- wort ; Magister Scroggs in hyacin- 
thiim 5 Mr Lioyd in quercum ; Magister Ashe into a red- 
headed poppy 5 Sir Fitzsimons, who always dropt after, (as 
oiir town of Berwick upon Tweed) into a thi'stle, which still 
retains its primitive roughness ; Magister Sayers in Narcis- 
sum, de quo olim Buchananus sic : 


^ In “ the Lady’s Dressing-room we have an instance of Swift iibing tin# 
uncommon word, adown. 

t These imes sliongiy resemble the style of John Barclay: at the 
ning of the Argenis we hiid the woids, sermoneni occupavit/’ as in this 
TripoSy in Act I. we find lotum occiipaie scrmoiiem.” 
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Nescio an inspexti Narcis&i, Posiiuime, fontcm: 

Hoc scio, fielitas, Postliiimf, Amove tni. 
ll!e l.uiien raeiild : iiam qnod malesanns aniavit 
Ante qiuilom id mnllis causa fiirosis eiat. 

At taa non paulo est major vesansa, qui tC;, 

Sed sme nvali, Posthiime, sotus amas. 


ycd dicat mihi qiiis, quod in tota liac corona^ \ cl potiu^ 
crowdo et pres&o, nondum vidi dooiinuni Terrill : ni fallorj 
if he be not here, he’s at home with his wife, who, to gain, 
entireiv his affections, sent him this stratagcmical epistle. 

The quondam widow, Sir Terrill’s mistress, hearing he 
had laid siege to the book'oindcr’s sister, and therefore fear- 
ing he should give her the willow, partly to be revenged of 
her rival, ptirtly to secure him to herself, writes to him this 
epistle : 


Sir, — I am informed you design to hmd yourself to the 
stationci’s sister: if so, take it from a friend, she’s a gentle- 
woman in /olio, and consequently will be very tedious to a 
young student. I was concerned to hear the crafty citizen 
intended to put into your hands the lumber of his shop ; 
and therelbre intreat you, if you have any kindness for your- 
self, to have nothing to do with that musty piece, whose 
^orm eaten cover mey inform you she has been cheapened 
above these twenty }ems : and the re son she did not go off 
is, she was found so old and thumbed, that she w^as not fit 
to he perused: and of so little value, that none thought her 
worthy the Besides, Sir, she has lived some time in 

a learned house, where, it may be presumed, for good rea- 
sons, that some of the young scholars, for their curiosity, 
might ruffle her leaves* If what I’ve said cannot dissuade 
you, do but turn her over carefully, and ’tis very probable 
you’ll find she has been abused at least in the sheets^ if not 
in the setting forth of a neis:) edition blotted in the impression^ 
Sir, your humble servant, 

Jane Banks. 

And now belike I have made a fair afternoon’s work on’t^ 
I have not left myself one friend of the Mammon of Un- 
righteousness. If 1 go to the kitchen, die steward will be 
my enemy as long as he breathes ; if to the cellar, the butler 
will dash my ale with water 5 and the clerk of the buttery 
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^ili score up my offences five fold. If I betake myself to 
the library, Ridley’s ghost will haunt me, lor scandalizing 
him with the name of freemason If 1 By to the divine^ /or 
succour, Dean Manby and Archdeacon Baynard will pervert 
me ^ Dr King will break my head because I am a Priscian ^ 
and Dr Foy is so full of spleen he’ii worry me. Mrs Flora- 
castle and Sir \laddison will talk with me. Mother Jenkin- 
soD won’t furnish me with cale and bacon on Christmas- 
day, and Dr Loftus will bite me. The Virtuosi will set 
their brains a-work for'gimcracks to pull my eyes out. The 
freemasons will banish me their lodge, and bar me the hap- 
piness of kissing long Laurence. And the astronomers 
won’t allow me one good star, nor infurai me when the ■^ua 
will be totally eclipsed, that 1 may provide myself with 
candies, Mr Loftus and Mr Lloyd will nose me ; Mr Al- 
len will eat me without salt ; Dr Acton, too, I fear, will Jail 
on me. • Nay, the very provost will shake his head at me^ 
and scour away from me : but that which makes mv cala- 
mity most insupportable, and me weary of your corapanys 
is, that, in all my tribulation, you do nothing but laugh at 
me ^ and therefore I take my leave. 


APPENDIX, No. in. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF WIT, 

In a Letter to a Friend in the Country. First printed in 
May 1711. 


This tract, ascribed to Gay, from the initials J G. being placed 
at the conclusion, has been received into former editions oi Swift 
as throwing light upon the periodical papeis during Oxford’s ad- 
ministration. lie himself inentious it m the Journal to Stella, 
14th May 1711 

“ Dr Friend was vvith me, and pulled out a twopenny pamphlet 
just published, called ‘ The State of Wit,' a character of 

all th' papers that have come out of late. The author seems to 
YOU I. d 
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be a Wiiig; yet lie speaks very lughly of a papei called The 
IXcUi^inei/ and says he supposes the author of it is Dr Swift. 
biiL above all things he praises the Tatlersand Spectators; and 
I believe Steele and Addison were privy to the printing of it. 
Thus one is tieated by those impudent dogs — Vol. II. p. 267 o 


SiRj Westminster^ May 3, 171 L 

You acquaint me, in your last, that your are still so busy 

building at , that your friends must not hope to see you 

in town this year ; at the same time you desire me^ that you 
may not be quite at a loss in conversation among the beau 
monde next winter, to send you an account of the present 
state of wit in town ; which, without further preface, I shall 
theicfore endeavour to perform, and give you the histories 
and ciiuiacters of all our periodical papers, whether month- 
ly, weekly, or diurnal, with the same freedom I used to send 
you our other town news. 

I shall only premise, that, as you know I never cared one 
farthing either tor Whig or Tory, so I shall consider our wri- 
ters purely as they are such, without any respect to which 
party they may belong. 

Dr King has for some lime lain down his Monthly Phi- 
losophical Transactions, which, the title-page informed us at 
first, were only to be continued as they sold and though 
that gentleman has a world of wit, yet, as it lies in one pai’- 
licular way of raillery, the town soon grew weary of his 
writings 5 though I cannot but think that their author de- 
serves a much better fate than to languish out the small 
remainder of his life in the Fleet prison. 

About the same time that the doctor left off writing, one 
Mr Ozell f put out his Monthly Amusement, which is still 
continued; and, as it is generally some French novel or 


^ The Witty Dr William King published, in IT'OD, three parts of a pe- 
riodical woik, entitled, “ Useful Transactions in Philosophy, and other sorts 
of Leainins:/’ a burlesque sabre of considerable merit, 

t John Ozell, a voluminous translatoi. He was auditor-general of the City 
and Bridge accounts, of St Paul’s cathedral, and of St Thomas’s hospital. His 
periodical p^jper above mentioned was a very dull one. He died October 15, 
1743 . 
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play ipdiiiereiitly translated, is more or less taken notice of 
as til-- v>i piece is moie or less agreeable. 

As to oar ..eekly papers, the poor lleview is quite eX“ 
liuUfeted, ari(i grewn .50 very contemptible, thatthougl: he has 
provoked <-il his bro-hers of the quill round, none of them 
will enter into ^controversy with him. This iellow, who had 
exceiiciit natural parts, but wanted a small foundation of 
learning, i.s a liv-iy instance of those wits, who, as an inge- 
nious author says, will endure but one skimming/* 

The Observator was almost in the same condition 5 but, 
since our party struggles have run so high, he is much 
mended for the better ; which is imputed to the charitable 
assistance of some outlying friend'-, f These two authors 
might, however, have flourislied some time longer, had not 
the controversy been taken up by much abler hands. 

The Examiner is a paper which all nieii, wlio speak with- 
out prejudice, allow to be well written. Though his subject 
will admit of no great variety, he is continually placing»it ia 
so many different lights, and endeavouring to inculcate the 
same thing by so many beautiful changes of expression, that 
men who are conceined in no party may read him with 
pleasure. His way of assuming the question in debate is 
extremely artful 5 and his letter to Crassus is, i think, a 
masterpiece. As these papers are supposed to have been 
written by several hands, the critics wifi tell you, that they 
can discern a difference in their styles and beauties, and 
pretend to observe, that the first Examiners abound chiefly 
in wit, the last in humour. 

Soon after their first appearance, came out a paper from 


^ The Review was condreied by the celebiated Darnel De Foe, who con- 
trived, about this timi', a lea) or aftected impaitiaiiiy, to make himself 
odious both to Wliii,s and Tones. 

t The Ob iCivatoi w^as conducted by the unfortunate John Tutchin, fiom 
170e lo 17^7, and afleiwauls by Geotge R<'(ipath, a Scotchman. Toth felt 
the hand of pc.wei and patly-wiaUi. Tntcbin was coiKiemned, for his shaie m 
Monmouth’s lebehion, to lopemed EmtllaSion, a pumshment so cuiel that 
be petitioned to have il changed into haneins'. In 1707 he was w^iydaid, and 
cnielh beaten, by some peisoiw who were otiendeil by las political zeal, and 
died of the bsuises lie irad sustained. Redpath, his successor as conductor of 
the Obseivatoi, came oti veiy hUie better. Pope has lecoided, tliat he and 
Abel Roper, who conducted tlic wai with the same scuinkty on the Toiy 
side, equally and alleniatcb’- dcscivcd to be cudgelled, and had tlieu deceits 
accoidmg]). 
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tlic otlicr side, called tlic A¥liig Examiner,'^ wniteii with so 
iDiah file, and in so excellent a style, as put the Tories hi 
no ?]uai! p: in for their favourite hero. Evciy one cried 
Baherstaff must be the author; and people were the more 
coniinned in tiiis opinion upon its being so soon laid down, 
which scemtx! to show that it was onlv wiittcn to bind the 
Examiners to iluar good behaviour, and uas never designed 
to be a wx'ckly ixiper. ihe EKaimnt'r>-, thercibre, have no 
one to combat vutli at present, but then* friend the Medley ; 
the author of which pajOv'r, tiiough he sceiiis to be a man of 
good sense, and ex})resses it iuclnly enongb now and then, 
is, I think, for the ino^t }airt, ]xnlect]y a sti anger to fine 
vvriling.f I presume I need not tell you, that the Examiner 
carries much the more sail, as it is suppi^scd to be written 
by the direction, and under the eye, oi’ some great persons 
wEo sit at the helm of aflairs, and is consequently looked on 
as a sort of public notice which way tliey are steering iis. 
Tli(^ reputed author is Dr Swift, vvitli the assistance some- 
times of Dr Atterbury and Mr Prior. 

The Medley is said to be wTitteii by Mr Oldmixon, and 
supervised by Mayn wearing, w’ho perhaps might eriliicly 
write those few papers which are so much better than the 
rest. 

Befoie I pi’occcd furtlur in tlic account of our weekly 
papcis, it v\’d] be neces'arv to iidbiin veil, that, at the begin- 
ning of the winter, to the infinite suipiiso ol all men, ]\lr 
Steele filing* up his Tatier ; and, instead of Isaac Bicker- 
stafi’J Esq. subscribed hunseii Richard Steele to the last of 
those papeis, after a handsome compliment to the town, for 
their kind acceptance oi his ciicieavoius to divert them. 
The chief reason he thought fit to give, dor liis leaving off 
writing, was, that, having been so long looked on in ali 
public places ami companies as tlie auihor of those papers, 
he found that Ins most intimate ii lends and acquaintance 
were in pain to act or speak before him. The town w*as 


^ WilUrn 1)N Ml P.It PJ-iai-waiai:.'. Only fi\c niimheis ap- 
pealed, whicli .n’e m ii e c-.iiiu’ \oiuiJir wiUi Uk' Medley. 

+ The jV'u'tlU ‘3 uns cliul'j eGi'daeteCi by Oldaiixoii. Hat Mainwaiing, 
Sleele, Henley, and KeiaictJ lam ^leat assisiance. See Mciiioiis, p, 
129 , and Note. 
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v'ery far from being satisfied witli this reason ; and most 
people judged the true caur>e to be, either that he was quite 
"spent, and wanted matter to continue his undertaking any 
longer, or that he bid it down as a sort oil submission to, or 
composition with, the goveruiiient, ior some past offences ; 
or, lastly, he had a mind to vary his shape, and appear 
again in some new light. 

However that were, his disappearing seemed to be bewail- 
ed as some general calamity. Every one wanted so agree- 
able an amusement ; and the coffee-houses began to be sen- 
sible, that the esquire’s lucubrations alone had brought them 
more customers than all their other newspapers put together. 

It must, indeed, be confessed, that never man threw up 
his pen under stronger temptations to have employed it 
longer ; his reputation was at a greater height than, I be- 
lieve, ever any living autlior’s was before him. It is reason- 
able to suppose that his gains were proportion ably consi- 
derable ; every one read him with pleasure and good-wil! ; 
and the Tories, in respect to his other good qualities, had 
almost forgiven his unaccountable imprudence in declaring 
against them. Lastly, it was highly improbable, if he threw 
off a character, the ideas of which were so strongly impres- 
sed in every one’s mind, however finely he might write in 
any new form, that he should meet with the same reception. 

To give you my own thoughts of this gentleman’s writings, 
I shall, in the first place, observe, that there is this noble 
difference between him and all the rest of our polite and 
gallant authors : the latter h ive endeavoured to please the 
age by falling in with them, and encouraging them in their 
fashionable vices, and false notions of things It would have 
been a jest some time since, for a man to have asserted that 
any thing witty could be said in praise of a married state ; 
or that devotion and virtue were any way necessary to the 
character of a fine gentleman. Bickerstaff ventured to tell 
the town, that they w^re a parcel of fops, fools, and vain 
coquettes ; but in such a manner as even pleased them, and 
made them more than half inclined to believe that he spoke 
truth. 

Instead of complying with the false sentiments, or vicious 
tastes of the age, either in morality, criticism, or good-breed- 
ing, he has boldly assured thejUg that they were altogether 



in tlie wrongs and commanded them, whU an authority 
which perfectly well became him, to sorrenuox themselves to 
his areoments for virtue and aood sense. 

It is incredible to conceive the effect his writings have had 
on the town; how many thousand fodies they have either 
quite banished, or given a very great check to : how much 
countenance they liave added to virtue and leligion; how 
many people they have rendered happy, by showing them 
it was their own fault if they were not so ; and lastly, how 
entirely they have convinced our fops and young fellows of 
the value and advantages of learning 

He has, indeed, rescued it out of the hands of pedants 
and fools, and discovered the true method of making it 
amiable and lovely to all mankind. In the dress he irives 
it, it is a most welcou'e guest at tea tables and a.'<seiabiies, 
and it is relidied and caressed by the merchants on the 
^Change; accordingly, there is n^l a ladv at court, nor 
a banker in Lombard Street, who is not veriiy persuaded, 
that Captain Steele is the greatest schoktr and best casuist 
of any man in England. 

Lastly, his writings have set all our wits and men of letters 
upon a new way of thinking, of which they had little or no 
notion before ; and though we cannot yet say that any of 
them have come up to the beauties uf the original, I tlunk 
we may venture to affiini, that every one ol them writes and 
thinks much more justly tiian thc}^ did some time since. 

The vast variety of subjects wLic s he has treated of in so 
different a manner, and yet all so perfectly well, made the 
world believe that it was impossible they should all come 
from the same hand. This set every one upon guessing who 
was the ’squire’s friend ; and most people at first fancied it 
must be Dr Swift ; but it is now no longer a secret, that 
his only great and constant assistant was Mr Addison. 

This is that excellent friend to which Mr Steele owes so 
much, and who refuses to have' his name set before those 
pieces which the greatest pens in England would be proud 
to own Indeed, they would hardly add to this gentleman’s 
reputation, whose works in Latin and English poetry, long 
since convinced the v odd that he was the greatest master 
in Europe of those two languages. 

I am assured from good hands, that all the visions, and 
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other tracts in that way of writing, with a very great num- 
ber of the most exquisite pieces of wit and raillery through- 
out the lucubrations, are entirely of this gentleman’s com- 
posing ; which may, in some measure, account for that dif- 
ferent genius which appears in the winter papers from those 
of the summer, at which time, as the Examiner often hinted, 
this friend of Mr Steele was in Ireland. 

Mr Steele confe.'^ses, in his last volume of the Taller, that 
he is obliged to Dr Swift for his Town Shower, and the 
Description of the morning ; wjth some other Hints I'eceived 
from him in private converbation. 

I have also heard, that several of those letters which came 
as from unknown hands were written by el r Henley ; which 
is an answer to your query, who those fi lends are whom Mr 
Steele speaks of in his last Tatler. 

But to proceed with my account of our other papers^ 
The expiration of BIckerstaff’s lucubrations was attended 
with much the same consequences as the death of Meli- 
boeus’s ox in Virgil ; as the latter engendered swarms of 
bees, the former immediately produced whole swarms of 
little satirical scribblers. 

One of these authors called himself the Gro vvler ; and as* 
sured us, that, to make amends for Mr Steele’s silence, he 
was resolved to growl at us weekly, as long as we should 
think fit to give him any encouragement; Another gentle- 
man, with more modesty, called his paper the Whisperer. 
And a third, to please the ladies, christened his the Tell tale. 

At the same time came out several Tatlers ; each of which, 
with equal truth and wit, assured us that he was the genuine 
Isaac Bickertaff. 

It may be observed, that when the ’squire laid down his 
pen, though he could not but foresee that several scribblers 
would soon snatch it up, which he might, one would think^ 
easily have prevented, he scorned to take ^any further care 
about it, but left the field fairly open to any worthy succes- 
sor. Immediately some of our wits were for forming them- 


* Upon Steele’s leavinj; oiF, there were two or three Tallers came out ; 
and one of them holds on still, and lo-day it advertised against Harrison’s ; and 
so there must be disputes which are geauiue, like the straps for razois.”— -Jour- 
nal to Stella, January 15, 1710-11. 
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selves into club, headed by one '\Ir Harrison, and irylriL^ 
how tht'y could shoot in thii^ [)ow of Ulysbos ; but soon found 
that this s at ol writing requires so fine an 1 particular a 
manner of thinking, witii so ex ict a knowledge of the worlds 
as mu^t make them utterly dc^-pair of siicce*.s. 

They seemed, inclee«:i,at first to think, that what was only 
the garnish o(‘ the former Tailors was that whicii recom-» 
mended them, and not tho-e substantial enteruinments 
which they everyw'hero abound in 

Accordingly they were conthmiliy talking of their maid, 
nightcap, spectacles, and Tliarle- Lillie. Hovvevcr, there 
weri* now and then some faint ondiaivours at humour, and 
sparks of wit; which the town, tor want of better enteitain-^ 
ment, w^as content to hunt after, through a heap o»' imper- 
tinences 5 but even those are at present 'hccome wholb in- 
visible, and quite swallowed up in the bkue of the :Spec- 
tat<>r 

You may remember I told you before, that one cause as- 
signed for the laying down tlie fatier was want of matter ; 
amh indeed, this was the prevailing opinion in town, when 
we w^ere surprised all at once by a paper called tlie Specta- 
tor, which was promised to be continued every day, and 
was written in so excellent a style, with so iiicc a judgment, 
and siicli a nobic }m>fasion oi‘ wit and humour, th-it it was 
not dituciill to detenmae it could come lioin tio otlicr hands 
but those which had penned the Lucubrations. 

This immediately alarmed these gentlemen , who (as it is 
said Mr »Steele phrases it) had the ‘‘ censorship in ctJinmis- 
siv-nd' They found the new Spectator come on like a tor- 
rent, ami swept away all before him ; they despaired ever to 
er|'?al him in wit, humour, or learning (which iiad been their 
true and certain way of opposing him) j and therefore ra- 
ther chose to fall on the aiv.hor, and to call out for help to :d! 
good Christians, by a^buring tliem, again and again. Fait 
they weie the first, original, true, and iindis^^mted Isaac Bic- 
ker staff 

Meanwhile, the Spectator, whom we regard as our shelter 
from that cloud oi“ false tvit and impertinence which was 
breaking in upon us, is m every one’s hand, and a constant 
topic for our morning convtrsatmn at tea-tabl^^ and coffee- 
houses, We had at first, indeed, no manner of notion how 
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a diurnal paper could be continued in the spirit and style of 
our present Spectator-^ ; but, to our no small surprise, we 
find them stdi risini.>’ upon and can only wo sder from 
whence so prodigioub a run of wit and le can proceed ; 

since some of our bt^st jiulgeb seem to think that they have 
hitherto, in general, outshooj even the ’^quire’s first Tatiers. 
Most people fancy, from their frequencv, thit they muat be 
composed by a society I, with all, assign the first place to 
Mr Steele and his friend. 

J have often thought that the conjiiii ‘tion of those two 
great geniuses (who seem to stand in a class by themselves, so 
high above all our other wits) resembles that of two famous 
statesmen in a late reign, whose characters are very well 
expressed in their two mottos, pkodesse ouam conspici 
and OTiuM t uh dignitate. f Accordingly, the first was 
continually at work behind the curtain; drew up cuid pre- 
pared all those schemes and designs, which the latter still 
drove on ; and stood out exposed to the world, to receive its 
praises or censures. 

Meantime, all our unbiassed well-wishers to learning are 
in hopes, that the known temper and prudence of one of 
these gentlenien, will hinder the other from ever launching 
out into party, and rendering that wit, w'hich is at present 
a common good, odious and ungrateful to the better part of 
the nation, f 

If this piece of imprudence does not spoil so excellent a 
paper, I propose to myself the highest satisfaction in reading 
it witli you, over a dish of tea, every morning next winter. 

As we have yet had nothing new since the Spectator : § it 
only remains for me to assure you. that 1 am yours, &c. 

J. a 

P. S. — Upon a review of my letter, I find I have quite 


** Lord Suraers. t The Eail of Halifax. 

J It ih well known that Steele at took fiie, and lutrodnced p k.tics, 

not indeed into the Spectatoi, but ndo fiie Guardian. 

‘‘ riie Spectatoib are printed i'. a laigei and a smaller volume ; so I be- 
lieve they aic lo Line diem otl ^ .i-d indeed pf ople grow w'^in of 

them, Uioui h :hey aie often pi rtid-v widWn.” J< urnal to Stella, November 
2 , 1712. — Wc feai then' wS'' ("0 say iln best or it) some pKjudice iu tins pre- 
diction. A smniaj reiiection is thrown out on the Tatier. — Ns 
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forgotten the British Apollo;"* which might possibly happen, 
from its having of Lite retreated out of this end of the town 
into the city ; where i am informed, however, that it still re- 
commends itself by deciding wagers at cards, and giving 
good advice to the shopkeepers and their apprentices* 


APPENDIX, No. IV. 

LIST OF TRACTS COMPOSED BY SWIFT, 

In support of Lord Oxford^ Adminisiration. 


Besides conducting the Examiner from November 1710 
to 1711 , Swift, during the ministry of Lord Oxford, wrote 
the following Tracts in prose : 

Short Character of the Earl of Wharton. 1710. 

Remarks on a Letter to the Seven Lords of the Commit- 
tee, appointed to examine Gregg. 1711. 

A New Journey to Paris. 1711. 

Some Advice to the October Club. 1711. 

Some Reasons to Prove, that no one is obliged, by his 
Principles as a Whig, to oppose the Queen, in a Let- 
ter to a Whig Lord [Lord Ashburnham]. To which 
is annexed, a Supposed Letter from the Pretender to 
another Whig Lord [Lord Wharton]. 1712. 

A Pretended Letter of Thanks from Lord Wharton to 
the Lord Bishop of St Asaph, in the name of the Kit- 
cat Club ; to which are added, Remarks on the Bishop’s 
Preface. 1712. 

The Conduct of the Allies, and of the late Ministry, in 
beginning and carrying on the present War. 1712. 


* The British Apollo, or Carious Anurseraents for the lugenious ; to which 
are added the most material Occuirences. foreign and domestic. Performed 
a Society of fientleiixen.” 
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Some Remarks ou the Barrier Treaty between her Ma* 
jesty and the 3-eneral. i7 12. 

An Appendix to the Conduct of ilie Allies, and Remarks 
on the Barrier Treaty. I7l2-i3. 

A comolete Refutation of the Falsehoods alleged against 
Er ismus Lewis, Esq. i 7 1 2- 1 3 . 

A Preface to the Bishop of SaruiTs Introduction to the 
Third Voiiime of the History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England. By Gregory Misosarum. 1713; 

The Importance of the Guardian considered, in a Second 
Letter to the Bailiff of Stockbridge. By a Friend of 
Mr Steele. 1713. 

The Public Spirit of the Whigs, set forth in their ge- 
nerous encouragement of the Author of the Crisis. 
17TJ44. 

Some Free Thoughts on the Present State of Affairs. 1714/ 

After the death of Queen Anne, he composed or finished 
the following tracts : 

Some Considerations upon the consequences hoped and 
feared from the Dcach of the Queen, 9th AiigUbt 1714. 

An Inquiry into the Behaviour of the Queeifs last Mi- 
nistry, with relation to the quarrels among themselves, 
and the designs charged upon them of altering the suc- 
cession of the Crown. June 1715. 

Memoirs relating to the Change which happened in the 
Queen’s Ministry in the year 1710. 

An History of the four last years of the Reign of Queen 
Anne. [Not published until 1758]. 

There is another class of prose pieces, which are not 
wholly or principally the composition of Swift, but which, 
nevertheless, claim a place in an edition of his works, from 
his having corrected or revised them. The three marked 
with the asterisk have obtained this distinction for the first 
time : 

Narrative of what passed at the Examination of the Mar- 
quis de Guiscard, 8th March 1710-11. [By Mrs 
Manly.] 
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Coufj^ratulatory Spcccli of William Bromley, Esq. Speaker 
of the House of Coinmons to the Rig!)! Honourable 
Robert Harley, E-q. 26tfi April 1711, [Bv Mr 
Bromley,] 

Reasons wluch induced her Majesty to create the Right 
Honourable Robert Ilariey, Esq. a Peer of Gicat Bri- 
tain. [Drawn up by PLirley, and revised, it is suppos- 
ed, by >vvift.] 

A Learned Commentary upon Dr Hares’ excellent Ser- 
mon, preached betore the Duke of Marlborough, on 
the surrender of Bouciiam. [By ?vlrs Manly] iiom 
hints by Swift ] 1711. 

A New Vindication of the Duke of Mailborough, in an- 
swer to a Pamp.hlet lately published, called Bouchain. 
1711 . [Stated by Swift to be written cniirely by Mrs 
Manly.] 

A true Relation of the several facts and circumstances of 
the Intended Riot and Tumult on Queen Elizabeth's 
Birih-day. 17 1 L [Supposed to be by Mrs Manly., 
under SwdfRs revision.] 

The New Way of selling Places at Court, in a Letter from 
a small Courtier to a great Stockjobber. [Author lui- 
known.] 

1 he St Alban’s Cdiost, or the Apparition of Mother 
Hiiggy. Collected from the best Manuscripts. 17 ( 2 . 
[Supposed to be by ARagstahe, Arbuthnot and Swift.] 
The Character of Richard Steele, Esq. with some re- 
marks by Toby Abel’s kinsman. 17 RL [Imputed by 
Smediey to Swift, but supposed to be chiefiy written by 
Dr WagstalFe.] 

A Letter from the facetious Dr Andrenv Tripe at Bath, 
to the venerable Nestor Ironside. [The author is un- 
known, but is conjectured to be Arbuthnot with Swift.] 

Law is a Bottomless Pitt, or the History of John Bull:. 
[By Dr Arbuthnot.] 

Proposals for printing a very curious Discourse, entitled 
the Art of Political Lying. 1712. [Written by Ar- 
buthnot, and revised by Swift.] 

Address of the House of Lords to the Queen, April 9, 
1713, [Revised by Swiit, and composed by Lord Ox- 
ford.] 
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A Modest Inquiry into the Reasons of the Joy expressed 
by a certain set of People, upon the spreaclin^? a report 
of her Majesty’s Death. 1713-1 1. [Written by Mrs 
Manly, under Swift’s directions.] 

Besides these prose pieces, Swift is known to have written 
many ballads and fugitive poems, with reference to the po- 
litics of this busy period, of which the following is a list, so 
far as they have been recovered : 

The Virtues of Sid Hamet the Magician’s rod. 1710. 

On the Church’s danger. [Probably 1 7 10,] 

A Poem on Pligh Church. [No date.] 

The Famous Speech maker of Englaiid, or Baron alias 
Barren) LovcFs charge at the Assizes ac Exon, April 
5, 1710. 

Atlas, or the Minister of State. 1710. 

An excellent New Song, being the Intended Speech of 
a famous Orator against Peace. 17 i l. 

The Windsor Prophecy. [Piinted in 1711, but not pub- 
lished.] 

The Fable of Midas. 171142. 

Toland’s Invitation to Dismal to dine with the Calves* 
Head Club. 17i2. 

Peace and Dunkirk. 1712. 

Imitation of Horace, Book I. Ep. viii- addressed to the 
Earl of Oxford. 1713. [Not then pubiisiied.] 

The Author upon himself. 17 13. [Not then published.] 

The Faggot, ^\rilten when the I\linlstry were at vaiiance. 
1713. [Not pubiisheci tiJi aftei wards.] 

Imitation of Florace, Satire ; th, Book II. 1714. 

Horace, Book 11. Ode L paraphrased. Addressed to 
Richard Steele, Esq. 1714. 

Horace, Book 1. Ep. v. John Dennis, the Sheltering* 
Poet’s Invitation to Richaid Stceie. 1714. ^ 

Besides these poems Swift wTote several others, which 
have not yet been traced or recovered. In the month of 
July 17 Jli he writes to Stella, “ P d fr has written five or 
six Grub Street papers last week. Have you seen Toland’s 
Invitation to Dismal,” or “ Hue and Cry after Dismal,” or 
Ballad on Dunkirk,” or Agreement that Dunkirk is not 
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ill oar lianJs.^' — VoL III. p. 95. Of the pieces here iiamedj 
supposing tlie article in the above entitled Peace and Dun- 
kirk^’^ to be the same with the Baliad on Dunkirk/’ men- 
tioned in the JournaL there remain iinrecoveredj llie 
Hue and Cry after Dismal/’ atid Agreement that Dunkirk 
ib not in our hands.” In the Journal, 5i^i OctoberiTiOj 
he also mentions A Ballad fnll of puns on the Westminster 
Election. And he is fin tin r said to have written a tract 
called It’s Out at Last, a French Coirespondciice as Clear 
as the Sun /’ a Dialogue upon Dunkiik between a Whig 
and Tor} , and probably many othei small tracts. After Ox- 
ford’s fail he wrote remarks upon a pamphlet called The 
Conduct of Lord-Treasurer impartially Considered/’ but it 
docs not appear that he published them. 


APPENDIX, No. V. 

ADDITIONAL PAPERS BY SWIFT, 

0/1 the Pi eject of a Ptational Bank in Ireland. 


In the IMcraoirs of Swift, p. 28 ^, and in Vol. Vil. p. 31 , the reader 
will hnei some account oi the piojoct loi establishing a nauonai 
hank in Ireland, ami the rcd&oiis winch induced Swift to oppose 
it, witii all his powers of humour and satire. On this subject, 
three essa3s ha\c appeared in cneiy edition oi the Dean’s works, 
namely, An Essay on English Bubbles, the Sweaiers’ Bank, and 
a Lettei to the King at Anns. The last piece is said, by tradi- 
tion, to lja\e been aimed against the ancestor of a noble family 
in Ireland, \Tmse iather or grandfather had been a menial servant. 
But bt sides these, it appears (hat Swift pubiibhed other Tracts on 
the saiite subject, of which the following aic redeemed from broad- 
side copies, and heie icpiinted, in the belief that the internal 
evidence arising both from the stile and the points of coriespon- 
dence between them and the pieces ot which the authenticity 
has newer been doubted, authorize us to consider them as the pro- 
ductions of the Dean. 

To understand the first tract, it must be piemised that the com- 
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niissioners appointed to receive subscriptions for the intended 
bank, had circulated, with gi eat assiduity, lists of the subscribers, 
marking those, who, from the extent of their subscriptions, were 
qualified to be Governors and directors, and also tliose who were 
entitled tovotCc 


Suhscrihers io the Banlc, Placed according to their order 
and quality^ with notes and queries^ 

A true and exact account of the nobility, gentry, and 
traders, of the kingdom of Ireland, who, upon mature de- 
liberation, are of opinion, that the establishing a bank upon 
real security, would be highly for the advantage of the trade 
of the said kingdom, and for increasing the current species 
of money in the same. Extracted from the list of the sub- 
scribers to the Bank of Ireland, published by order of the 
commissioners appointed to receive subscriptions. 

Nobility^ 

Archbishops . « 0 

Marquisses , . 0 

Earls . . .0 

Viscounts . • 3 

Barons • . • 1 

Bishops , . . 2 

French Barons . . 1 

N. B. The temporal Lords of Ireland are 125, the Bishops 
22. In all 14?7, exclusive of the aforesaid French Count. 

Gentry, 

Baronets ; . i 

Knights ... 1 

B. Total of baronets and knights in Ireland uncertain 5 
but in common computation supposed to be more than 
two. 

Members of the House of Commons — 4?! ; one whereof 
reckoned before amongst the two knights. 

N. B. Number of Commoners, in all 300. 

Esquires not Members of Parliament— 37. 
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N. P There are at least 20 of the said 3 t esquires whose 
liiimes aie litlie kaowp, aid whose qii »hiice lions as esquires 
ar * referred lo the king at arms , and the said king is desir- 
ed to send to the publisher Ijcreof a true account of the 
wliole nianber of such real or reputed esquires as are to be 
found in this kingdom. 


Clergy. 


Deans 1 

Arch-Deacons 2 

Rectors 3 

Curates 2 


N. B. Of this number one French dean, one French 
curate, and one bookseller. 

OiBcers not members of Parliament— 16. 

N. B. Of the above number 10 French ; but uncertain 
whether on whole or half pay, broken, or of the militia. 

Women, 

Ladies 1 

Widows 3 whereof one qualified to be deputy-governor, 

Maidens 4 

N* B It being imccivain in what class to place the eight 
fem;de subscribers whenier m that of nobility, gentry, Sic, 
it is thought proper to insert them here betwixt the officers 


and traders. 

Traders, 


Aldermen of < 

f Dublin 
^ Cork 

1 a Frenchman 
1 


Limerick 

1 


Wat Cl ioi d 

0 


Drogheda 

0 


&c. 

0 


^ The same insimiation is enlarged upon in A Letter to the Kini^ at Ainis^ 
from d reputed Esquire, one of the Subsciibeis to the Bank.” Vol. VIII, 
p. 
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Mercliants 29, viz. 10 French, of London 1, of Cork 
of Belfast 1. 

N. B The place of abode of three of the said merchants, 
viz. of London, Cork, and Belfast, being mentioned, the 
publisher desires to know where the rest may be wrote to, 
and whether they deal in wholesale or retail, viz. 

Master dealers, &c. 59, cashiers I, bankers 4, chemist 1, 
player 1, popish vintner 1, bricklayer 1, chandler 1, doctors 
of physic 4, chirurgeons 2, pewterer 1, attorneys 4, (besides 
one esquire) barbers or markees, uncertain. As to the rest 
of the members, the publisher of this paper, though he has 
used his utmost diligence, has not been able to get a satis- 
factory account, either as to their country, trade, or profes- 
sion. 

N. B. The total of men, women, and children in Ireland, 
besides Frenchmen, is 2,000,000. Total of the land of Ire- 
land acres 16,800,000. (vide Reasons fora Bank, &c.) 

Quaere, How many of the said acres are in possession of 
1 French baron, 1 French dean, 1 French curate, 1 French 
alderman, iO French merchants, 8 Messieurs Frances, i es- 
quire projector, I esquire attorney, 6 officers of the army, 8 
women, 1 London merchant, I Cork merchant, 1 Belfast 
merchant, 18 merchants whose places of abode are not men- 
tioned, I cashier, 4 bankers, 1 gentleman projector, 1 
player, 1 chemist, i popish vintner, 1 bricklayer, 1 chand- 
ler, 4 doctors of physic, 2 chirurgeons, 1 pewterer, 4 gentle- 
man attorneys, besides 28 gentleman dealers, yet unknown, 
ut supra? 

From a broadside copy. Dublin : Printed by John Hard* 
ing in Molesworth’s Court, in Fishambie Street. 


A Letter from a Lad^ in Tom to her Friend in the Country^ 
concerning the Bank ; or^ The List of the Subscribers far-- 
ther Explained. 

Dr. Madam, Dublin^ Dec. 1, 1721. 

I CAME to town three days before the bank-books were 
opened, and resolving to lose no time, I sent for your 
friend, and told him of your resolutions to subscribe L. 2b0D, 

VOL. J. " 
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til at I had dircctiorib from you to apply to and a com- 
BiisM’on to transact for you. 

At ih^t lie looked very grave and rcseixod, saying, he 
doubted I vviis come too latej for that so many persons of 
interest and distinction of both sexes had applied, that he 
was afraid that the books would he full before th< y were 
opened ; however, he said, he would use all his interest^ 
and, rather than you should he disappointed, he would as- 
sign one halt of ins owm subsciiplion to you ; at the same 
lime lelting me understand, that it weis in eilect a gift of so 
mucli money, with some iniiuciulos ns if he expected a pre- 
mium. 

He then run out in high raptures upon tlie bank, and 
upon the groat advantages it would be both to the subscrib- 
ers and to the kingdom ; he extolled the conduct of the ma- 
nagers, wdio had procured this bank from the government 
y/ithout any consideration, for which former projcctoi:s 
had oflered no less than L. .50,000 : He aflirmed that the 
subscribers could make no more than 25 per cent, for their 
wdiole subscriptions, of which only one-twentieth part was to 
be deposited 5 and then desired me to compute the value of 
the present he had made. 

I asked him wdiether he were sure this bank would suc- 
ceed ? He told me, there was not tlie least doubt of it ; that 
the necessity of affairs required it, whereof the managers 
were so confident, tliat they had actually brought over the 
iron chests to secure the money ; that the nobility, gentrys 
and traders of the kingdom, were, upon mature deliberation, 
onanimously of opinion that a bank was necessary, &c. ; 
that he had particularly discoursed wdlh. three eminent per- 
sons of great honour, experience, and sagacity, tiistinguish- 
ed for the love of their country, and their profound know- 
ledge in the general interests of kingdoms, and iar above 
any paltry seli-interest, the first of which, vviih great strength 
of argument, U'iSerted, That we must have a bank, and wall 
have a bank; the second. That the South- Sea had occasion- 
ed such a dearth of money in the kingdom, that paper-mo- 
ney w'as as necessary now as brass-money was in the time of 
King James, and make us better able to pay our taxes and 
our pensions; and the third, with great volubility of tongue, 
3rjl luicomiiioii eloquence, affirmed, tliat, if people would 
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not confide and believe in such a set of directors and go- 
vernorsj as were ir tended to be chosen, neither would they 
believe in Moses or the prophets. 

He then began to enlarge upon the great advantages this 
bank would be to the public ; that it would improve Irade^ 
navigation, manufactories, and the cultivation of our land ; 
enable us to govern foreign markets, and make other na- 
tions factors for us, who were now only factors for them.. 
He then proceeded to a jargon which I did not comprehend, 
of imports, exports, building ships, erecting ware-houses, 
draining bogs, opening rivers, finding coals, building towers, 
raising land, sinking interest, &c. And, when he was out 
of breath, presented me with a paper called Reasons for a 
Bank, written, as he affirmed, with force of reason, concise- 
ness and perspicuity of style, elegancy in phrase, propriety 
in diction, and with masterly strokes in political calculations ; 
and, believing he had now fully convinced me, he advised 
me, by all means, that the money I was to deposit should be 
guineas, presuming the crowds would be so great, that the 
clerks would dispatch me sooner. 

We parted. I prepared my gold and the bond, waited 
impatiently all the next day when the books were opened, 
and being informed that vast crowds of coaches vvere attend- 
ing in Dirty Lane, and receiving no message from oar 
friend, concluded the books were filled, as lie had alleged, 
but still expected to come in upon half his subscription ^ 
and accordingly I received notice to prepare against next 
morning. 

During this time I accidentally beard that some of the 
nobility and gentry were \iolently bent against this project, 
and, among the rest, a certain lord to whom I have the ho- 
nour to be related, and well known. I waited on him, and 
gave him the whole history of my proceedings in this afiair, 
desiring his advice and opinion. 1 had no sooner ended mv 
story, than he fell into an immoderate lit of laughter, and 
the first ivords he was able to speak distinctly were, that hvO 
laughed with greater pleasure to himself, and, as he hoped, 
less pain to me, because I had neitiier paid in my money, 
nor given bonds. He begged of me to be in no pain about the 
cluster of coaches in Dirty Lane, for he suspected that the 
greatest part of gentlemens’ coaches which made that ap- 
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pearance^ were either lent or hired to make a figure, and he 
presumed I would be oF the same opinion when I saw a list 
of the subscribers ; and I do affirm, (says he) that, to my 
certain knowledge, the managers and their under-strappers 
are running about the town all this time persuading, pres- 
sing, and perhaps bribing, men, women, and children, to fill 
their books. 

He told me he had seen the books that very day 5 that 
there was not half the capital subscribed, and it was a doubt 
and matter of great speculation, whether all the subscribers 
had paid in the twentieth part, and given all the bonds and 
judgments for the remainder. He confessed there were 
some persons of honour, estates, and good distinction, 
amongst the subscribers, but these were in some alliance 
with the managers, and chief promoters of the bank 5 and, 
generally speaking, the rest consisted of pressed men and 
French volunteers. 

He allowed the (since chosen) intended governor to be a 
person of gTeat integrity and honourable intentions, and 
gave the greatest credit to the projectors, but was sorry he 
was drawn in, upon any considerations, or by any persua- 
sions, into a project to which the nation was so utterly averse, 

I was exceedingly surprised, and entreated him to let me 
kiiow^ for what reasons so great a majority could oppose this 
scheme ? His answer was, that he could assign a great num- 
ber. But the principal which prevailed with him were those 
that follow : 

First, Because he could not conceive that any sufficient 
security had been offered, or could be given by the bank, 
for the properties of the subscribers, and transferrers, and 
their heirs. 

Secondly, That no security could possibly be given that 
the presumptive power, which must be lodged in this bank 
if it succeeds, may not be exerted to the destruction of the 
liberties of the people, and then the next evil to that of being 
dragooned, is that of being dragoonable. 

lliirdly, Because it is evident, if this bank shall take 
place, and acquire that degree of wealth and power, which 
may reasonably be apprehended, all that wealth and power 
must be naturally applied to its own preservation? that is? to 

5 
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tlie arbitrary will and power of those to whom it owes its 
very being and subsistence. 

Fourthly, It is highly probable, that this is presumed, and 
actually is now, a Protestant bank ; it may drain the greatest 
part of the species of money from the Protestants, and leave 
them in lieu thereof only paper, which can be of no effect in 
times of confusion, either for their defence or subsistence | 
and consequently the ready money, which must be allowed 
the sinews of war, being in the hands of the Irish Papists, 
may render them more formidable upon such a juncture to 
the English Protestant interest of Ireland, tlian they have 
over been since the Reformation. 

Besides these reasons his lordship farther added, that he 
could not well understand how a country wholly crampt in 
every branch of its trade, of large extent, ill peopled, and 
abounding in commodities, which they had neitiier liberty 
to export, nor encouragement to manufacture, could be 
benefited by a bank, which, by all he had read, or heard, or 
observed in his travels, was only useful in free countries 
where the territory was small, and the trade general and un- 
limited 5 and consequently where the profit consisted in the 
buying and selling of goods imported from other nations, and 
wholly accrued to the public ; whereas the bank proposed 
amongst us was to be the monopoly of a few. He added, 
that Mr Maxwell, in his letter to Mr Rowley, had in seve« 
ral particulars given up the cause ; but especially in one, 
where he allowed, that, before the convulsion occasioned by 
the South- Sea, from the natural advantages of peace, and the 
very small share of trade allowed us, the interest of money 
fell of itself to 6 and 5^- per cent, which came very near to 
the only advantage the bank proposed ; and his lordship saw 
no reason why he might not now hope for the same effect 
from time, and our natural advantages, when we have reco- 
vered this loss, as well as we did the ruins of a long war, upon 
the Revolution, without venturing upon new experiments, 
under which France, Holland, and England have sunk, and 
which our poor crazy constitution is ill able to support, and 
less able to retrieve. He said plainly, that he looked upon 
Mr Maxwell as a gentleman whose intentions were bettei 
than his abilities ; that from poring upon Davenant, Petty, 
Child, and other reasoners from political arithmetic, he hath 
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drawn conclusion.^ by no means calculated lor tlie circuir^ 
stances and condition of Ireland. 

As a great part of what he said wais abo^ c my capacity, so 
I cookl never have repeated it, if he had not been at the 
trouble, at my request, to have given it me in writing, to- 
gether with Mr Rowley's letter, where, he told me, the sub- 
ject was treated in so handsome a manner, that he was sure 
it vould both please and convince inCo 

After these general arguments, he got up and shut the 
door, and, in a very low voice, told me, in confidences the 
history of this project, from its fust commencement, compar- 
ing it to the machine of a watch, %vith its various wheels and 
movements, while the main spring was out of sight, yet 
plainly discc.vered where the hands pointed and dircctcdo 
I dare not trust to your eyes what he could haidly trust to 
Ills own ears 5 but 1 was so tlioroiigldy convinced from what 
he wliispered, that I instantly wrote a note to your friend, 
and told him you had altered your opinion, and would not 
subscribe to the bank, desiring he w^ould give himself no 
farther trouble. 

After this 1 presumed to ask his lordship two questions 5 
first, w'hcthcr tlic report were true, that the lord-iicutenant 
had interested himself in favour of the bunk ? He as- 
sured me it wais notoriously false and groundless ; for his 
grace had behaved himsell’with tlie utmosi candour and in- 
diffcrency, wdiich appeared throughout the wdiolc transaction 
betwixt ilk grace and the negotiators, leaving it to the wis- 
dom of the nation to determine what might be profitable for 
us, whereof I hope the whole kingdom, without distinction 
of party, will ever retain a grateful remembrance. 

My second question was, How came it to pass that the 
commissioners and managers of the bank opened the books 
and proceeded to take subscriptions, alter the king, in his 
speech, in tenderness to his people, had left it to the consi- 
deration of parliament ; and, after it appeared that a great 
majority of both houses, with the voice of ihe nation without 
doors, had declared against it. He answxred, wdth a smile, 
that, for his own part, he could conceive no possible reason 
for this proceeding, but that the managers were resolved, at 
all hazards, to recover the cxpcnces they had been at, in ne- 
gotiating the affitir of the bank in England ^ that, by this 
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bold attempt they seemed wholly to misrepresent and mls« 
apply the gracious intentions of his majesty, as if, after ho 
had loudly proclaimed, in his speech from the throne, that 
the people of Ireland should have a bank if they pleased, he 
did at the same time whisper to the managers that they 
should have a bank whether we pleased or no. 

I took leave of his lordship, and in a few days found a 
great deal of what he told me to be true. For a list of the 
subscribers being published by order of the governors and 
directors, there came out soon after a printed paper, with 
notes and queries, wherein the subscribers were ranked in 
their proper classes, which placed them in so ridiculous a 
light, that they all began to be ashamed of one another. I 
took pains to examine that paper very carefully by the ori- 
ginal list, and found it in every article to be a notoriou'^ 
truth, but not the whole trutii, for the author hath omitted, 
One French corn-cutter. 

One French drawer, 

One Deal merchant, 

One French Apothecaiy, 

One Anabaptist clothier, 

One barrack-master, 

One butcher, 

One agent’s-clerk, 

Besides several South-Seaers and Mississippians. 

When I saw this list, and observed the situation of the 
{subscribing ladies betwixt the soldiers and traders, I was 
highly delighted that you were not one of the number. I 
v/as intimately acquainted with one of them, and, going 
to pay her a visit, was, with some difficulty, admitted. 
She told me she had kept her chamber some days since the 
publishing of that scandalous list ; that she had been rallied 
to death by all her acquaintance ; that she had endeavoured 
to get her money back, or at least her bond and judgment, 
but could prevail for neither ; that she resolved to petition 
the lord chancellor for relief, and confessed freely to me, 
that a proposal was made her of a very advantageous match, 
which was brought almost to a conclusion, but broke off 
when the gentleman came to know that her fortune was in 


See the preceding TiacJ. 
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the banks alleging, that he could not depend upon it, be» 
cause that her bond and judgment was lodged in the bank, 
and that any part, or the whole thereof, was liable to the de- 
mands of the directors. I am, Madam, &c. 


APPENDIX, No. VI. 

ADDITIONAL TRACTS BY DEAN SWIFT, RE- 
SPECTING WOOD^S PROJECT, AND IRISH 
AFFAIRS OF THE SAME PERIOD- 

¥OW FIRST PUBLISHED WITH HIS WORKS. 


[For the two first of these curious tracts the editor is obliged to Mr 
Barrett, by whose unceasing diligence of research they were re- 
covered from lare pamphlets* The others are reprinted from 
broadside copies* The stile and matter appear fully to vindi- 
cate our ascribing them to Switt ] 


Woods Remedy or a short Defence of his Proceedings in Lon^ 
douj Bristol^ in reference to the Kingdom of Belauds 
Printed in the year 1725* 

A SHORT DEFENCE OF WOOD’s CONDUCT. 

Gentlemen, — The chief reason why, in this late controver- 
sy between my brass and your silver, I was so long silent, is 
this: When my patent was on foot, and all my barrels ready 
charged, waiting only for the word of command, if I should 
have offered any thing in my own defence for such an un- 
usual attack, you would justly have thought it a political 
stratagem, since my private interest was so principally con- 
cerned ; but that fear (to my sorrow) being now blown over, 
my patent being on its last legs, as plain Will Wood, bra- 
zier, I offer this to your consideration. About five years 
ago my thoughts were as humble as any one of my vocation, 
till my wife, thinking my name something ominous, out of 
natural affection to her dear husband, would needs persuade 
me to get above the reach of her suspicion, often telling me. 
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slie knew not what might happen^ but what could she or 
young Sapharia, iriy child, do, in case I should die a violent 
death. This, Sirs, you must confess, was a very moving ar- 
gument ; so that, l 3 y her continual persuasions, the frequent 
admonitions of three or four Irish runagate rogues, who were 
copartners, and my own natural aversion to standing timber 
and its appurtenances, I at last consented to put in a claim 
for my patent, thinking by that means to free myself from 
such an unfortunate destiny, (which more than once threat- 
ened me and my companions). Now, 1 think these reasons 
were very sufficient, and I am as certain iliat even the dis- 
interested Drapier himself would have accepted of a lordship, 
and been content to be honest on less terms than those that 
compelled me to be a coiner, and made me a rogue. I had 
no sooner got this patent, but my head run upon politicso 
My Irish confidants represented your kingdom as a poor, 
pliable, soft people, in love with imposition ; they said, when 
they were in the kingdom they were the only knaves were in 
it, they had all the stings to themselves 5 and that when they 
came away they left only poor simple honest men behind them/' 
Upon hearing of thi", gentlemen, I took into my serious 
consideration the softness of your tempers, and the shallow- 
ness of your judgments, and after a short debate betw^een my 
authority and your stupidity, I concluded that the coin pre- 
scribed in my patent was too good for you. I thought if I 
gave you the worth of your money, or any thing beyond the 
worst trash a brazier could prepare, i should in my con- 
science be guilty of a great extravagance, since my honesty 
would be lost upon you ; for I was assured there was not one 
among you knew the difference, or could tell when you were 
well used. I could not believe your mechanics were men of 
speculation, or that your Drapiers pretended to law and let- 
ters, and so I coined on, and, to say the truth, mended by 
experience ; for the last parcel I coined were of just the same 
value I thought your worships deserved, not worth a peck 
of potatoes. By this you may see how great was my opinion 
of you. But, though your Drapier be a very shrewd coun- 
sellor for others, I think he is not very wise for himself; for 


® See the Drapier’s animad versions on the duiacter of the witnesses from 
Ireland, examined on behaif of W'ood. 



wiiat couiJ he expect by turning a piibiic cncroy to viikic S 
intended a prhale (iofeign, but to be niade a saint, I bopey 
or ii pi ivy counsellor ? No, for I ani liiuubly of opinion he 
lias not gold cnoiigli Ibr eitliciv Then n’hai •'.wonderful pro* 
sp>cri'^, consistent vuth his great v/isdoni, could incite so im- 
profiliii)]*? a passion ? Why ccrlainly, cither like the Bog 
ill the MangcTj because he expected no advantage, he would 
suiTer noLcaly to get any ; or else because I coined nothing 
but bias'^, lie thought 1 could comniaiul iititlicr silver nor 
gold : but if lie inul tiecu so wise and good-natured as to have 
directed the copy of his fir^t letter to the people of Ireland, 
to Will Wooib Ibnndev in Bristol, &c. he shoaid never 
have had oicasioH for a second, if gold could have salved op 
llie iriattciv But wliat lias he got by it ? Praise I The 
glorious, inirnoital, and ever famous Drapier has, by dint of 
pen and ink, most maiuhliv and courageously conquered and 
put to llight a poor insignificant v/retcli of a brazier, wdio, 
like the frog in tlie fable, would fain have been an ox, had 
not this noble protector so valiantly proved him a worm. 
And for this windy honour, he has refused what would give 
]iim real honour: — refused money for honour ! I don’t be- 
lieve there were ten of his worsliip’s pi inciplcs among the 
train oF lus iraternity. But if every one had been of his 
opinion, I diould have si aid at :ny furn: ce siilk Gold w'as 
pretty prevalent, winch the JJrapiei and son^. others of those 
lioiiourablc principles bad like to have Ininui to their cost- 
I must eontb''i) I vras very unfortunate in my distribution, 
for J have ruined myself and benefited nothing ; my patent 
and I both, I am atfaid, are now going, one to courts, and 
t’other to gaol. I wish your politician gentleman could now 
show a little more of his skill, in persuading the gaoler, since 
if I go, his certainly he sends me. i am now, gentlemen, 
in a very poor, melancholy condition. I think with a great 
deal of grief on my wife’s supicioiis words ; I even doubt my- 
self ; nay, imagination has carried me so far (since that fatal 
new’s of my patent's being laid before the council), that 1 
have often believed myself at the gallows, with the knot un- 
der my ear, ready to be turned off- I look upon my last ac- 
tions, and this wicked patent, as the fulfilling of my wife’s 
ominous prophecy, for wdiat can I otherwise expect, if my 
late behaviour (as I am told it will) should be known, the 
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t- ery tliouglits of it brings? Tyburn full in my view. Heaven 
make my wife a liar, and me a false prophet ! but how can 
a man forget it wben he knows he deserves it ? This wicked 
Drapier has made the people of England themselves consider 
my honesty ; could I purchase a little now^ how happy 
should I be ! It is a strange thing a man caift be a cheat 
but he must give otibnee to every one. When I wa^ an ho« 
nest man, my next neighbour hardly knew it ; nobody then 
took care to proclaim it ; but now I am a rogiiej the whole 
world must witness it. My friends, I mean my Irish vaga- 
bonds, now say I wjis a fool to believe them, for they told 
me at first they wM’e knaves, and so I simuld find them, and 
really that I might have observed, if they had not mention* 
ed a word of it- I would say something in my vindicaiion, 
but my conscience this in my face, and points out my 
destiny Elowever, gentlemen, I leave this to your considera* 
tion, would not any man, the Drapier and such kind ex- 
cepted, that was fed up with the same hopes, do as I have 
done ? Would not any man cheat his brother, if he conJd, 
to gain so consideiably ? I expected, by this time, it would 
have been at least Honourable Sir William Wood, Baron etj 
and that my Lady wife wa:>uld have been no longer kitchen- 
maid. These jou must confess, gentlemen, were arguments 
very prevailing. I did not strive to cheat Ireland for nothing ; 
I had many thousand valuable reasons for what I did ; I ex- 
pected to coin all Munster into balipence and farthings for 
my private use ; I had the scats in Ireland in my eye ready 
for purchasing ; in short, when all my brass was gone, I 
thought I should be nothing but gold and silver'. But how 
unluckily are my hopes frustrated ! — my patent almost turned 
to an indictment ; my title of knight to that of a rogue ; my 
fine seats to Bristol gaol, and my coach going to Parliament 
to a cart, I am afraid, travelling to Tyburn. While there 
was water between me and my accusation, 1 thought myself 
pretty secure ; but when I am arraigned in my own hearing, 
attacked in my own garrison, what can I expect? The 
honourable Mr Shippen (Lord that I should have the mis- 
fortune to deal with honest men) has emphatically condemn- 
ed and executed me. He says he hopes to see my patent laid 
before the House, which is as much as to say, he iiopes to see 
me hanged and gibbettedj for that I shall certainly be, if it 
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comes under their inspection. You will perhaps usk why I wa< 
a rogue, when it v;as in my own power to hinder it, and whj) 
I did not go according to the rules ot my patent, since mj 
saftty depended upon it. To this I answer, it was not to 
oblige Ireland, bui myself, that I got this patent. I thought 
I might easily have slipt in one barrel of mine among ten 
of yours ; I could not believe it was any way dishonest to 
cheat, so it was done cunningly ; much ie^ss did I ever ex- 
pect to be called to account ibr it after ; for if my money 
had once been current, you should never have wanted 
change as long as there w'crc men and mines in England. 
Others would have thanked me for my kindness 5 but you 
strive to reward me with an halter, — a kindness Td much ra- 
ther see than feel ; but if it be ordained, designed, and re- 
solved that I must die by myself, and my patent return 
from whence it came, I shall proclaim myself a sad example 
to all unfortunate covetous rogues to shun my destiny, and 
beware of brass, least they fall into the same snare, and if 
they expect to thrive, never to cheat Ireland, but continually 
remember, Hibernia, nemo te imjnme lacesset But wEat is a 
much greater grief to me, I am afraid that my dear friends 
and correspondents, and other partakers in iniquity, will 
undergo the same punishment ; for though their names don^t 
much resemble the gallow's, their faces are shrewdly suspi- 
cious, and mostly carry violent signs and tokens. It has 
been my misfortune to determine whether roguery is an in- 
mate principle in me, or one infused by their inflicting ex- 
ample. What Mr Shippen has said of Lord Stafford and 
Lord Essex, has so toucht me, that the effects has left me in 
a dismal condition. Not that I fear ! nor should my freinds 
fear an axe, for I believe and am partly assured that 
since our crimes and c — ndence have been mutual, we 
shall all certainly be rewarded alike, and de — pend on my 
namesake. Now, gentlemen, I shall conclude this paper 
with as much sincerity as if I was already at the highest 
step of the ladder, G — d knows how soon that may come, 
and so Til speak truth. My blessings to the Drapier, for 
though he has ruined me, if I survive I shall return the ac-^ 
knowledgement, and so conclude, — Gentlemen, 

Your unfortunately disappointed humble servant, 

Will. Woob. 
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ISfo. ll. From a pamphlet in Library of Trinity College 
Dublin, marked RR. 22. 57. 

The true State of the Case^ between the Kingdom of Ireland of 
the 07 ie part^ and Mr If ilium Wood of the other part. Bp 
a Protestant of Ireland Dublin : Printed by John Hard-^ 
mg in MoleswortPs Court. 

THEsaid William Wood obtainsletters-patent under the seal 
of Great Britain for thekingdom of Ireland, to coin halfpencefor 
the use of such persons there as should be willing to take them. 
These letters-patent were procured without consulting either 
the lord-lieutenant, lords-justices, or privy-council of Ireland, 
or any other proper method taken (as in all cases of impoi’t- 
ance is most reasonable, and has so been used) rightly to 
inform his Majesty, whether the coining such halfpence and 
farthings would be for his majesty’s service, or the benefit of 
his subjects of that kingdom, where they were intended to 
be made current. When a patent of this sort is granted to 
any private undertaker, it is highly reasonable, and accord- 
ingly (as I am informed) has always so been practised, that 
he should give good and sufficient security at all times to 
indemnify all such persons as take coin at the current value. 
Whether any such security has been given by William "Wood 
I know not ; but suppose it to be so, yet since he and his 
security are both in Great Britain, how is it possible for us 
here in Ireland to tender his halfpence to him, when at 
any time we would have them exchanged : or to get remedy 
against him and his security, in case they refuse to change 
them. By virtue of these letters-patent, the said Mr Wood 
sets up his said coinage in Great Britain. And if at that 
distance he should coin double the quantity of copper which 
he was allow*ed to do, and import the same into Ireland, it 
would be morally impossible for the people of Ireland to 
detect him ; or, in case they should detect him, yet it does 
not appear how they could well come by any remedy or re- 
paration for the great Joss which they must undoubtedly 
sustain thereby. If the said William Wood should coin no 
more than 360 ton of the best copper which he has yet made 
use of, and in all other things should exactly keep to the 
nde prescribed to him by his said letters-patent ; the half*- 
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pence raid fartliine's uribiiig out of that quantity of copper 
arc coninutod to amount to L. 90,000, whereas the value of 
tile copper itseli’ is computed to amount to no more than 
L. 90,000. If therefore the kingdom of Ireiniid should re- 
ceive just that quantity ot halfpence and iarthings, and ac- 
cording to the weight directed by the saiil lettcrs-patcnt, 
the loss upon the balance would be no less tluin L. 54,000 
But a very greit mm ber of halipeiice being found to be 
much below the weight prescribed by the letters-patcnt, and 
there being no eiiectual v ay that we know to hinder him 
from coining as many more of the same lightness as he 
pleases, and sending whatever quantity of them he has a 
mind to into this kingdom ; the consequence must be, that 
it will be ill his power to double and redouble the loss upon 
us, until he has reduced the kingdom to the utmost poverty. 
About five or six and forty years bygone, there were certain 
brass tokens current in the city of Dublin, commonly called 
the batcher’s halipciice; ibr the exchanging of which the 
luulcTtakcr who coined them had given sufficient security to 
the Lortl Mayor and corporation. This same undertaker 
privately counterfeited his own halfpence, insomuch, that 
for one of the original stamp, ten or more counterfeits w^crc 
going, which, when some person brought to him to be ex- 
changed, he alleged that he wab not bound to change thcnip 
because they were counterleits ; and having so cunningly 
carried on the matter, as that the cheat could not easily be 
proved against him ; nor would any one man upon account 
of the loss of (it may be) forty or fifty shillings, undertake 
the law-buit ; the people had never any satislliction that I 
can hear of, although the whole city, taken together, were 
among them all losers of perhaps little less than L. 1000 or 
thereby. Whether the like fraud may be charged on Mr 
Wood, I cannot positively say, but certain it is that some 
ballpen ce (and some casks of them I am told) of a stamp 
somewhat different from the first which he put out, and of a 
less weight, were brought into Ireland, with which, when 
he was charged, I am inlbnned, that he declared that all 
those halfpence wdiich did not exactly agree with the origi- 
nal stamp, were counterleits, for which he was not obliged 
to answer 5 and who shall secure the kingdom against such 
a* cheat, in case that Mr Wood or any other person shall 
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iountofeitliibli^ilfpencesafidserid casks of them over hither^j 
^;;bic}i may ea^dly be vended beiore tiie fraud be discovered. 
If tiie^>e new htilfponce and farthings siiouid ever be suffered 
to become current, the factors for them woo.d inake no dif- 
ficulty of giving large allov^ance to ail who woiild give gold^ 
silver, or valuable commodities for them. Of this I say they 
’ivoulc! make no diSculty, partly because it would be the only 
way speedily and easily to bring a very great quantity of them 
into the kingdom i and partly because it wotild be in their 
own power, by coining more and more of them, (wheiein I 
^ee not how v/c could restrain or controal iheni) to repair te> 
themselves \vhalever seeming lossllieymrybe supposed to sus- 
tain by the discount 5 and the present gain by tiiis allowance 
would make many here so greedy of tlieni, as to strive who 
should first get and vend them before their value should fall ^ 
so that in a short time the nation would probably be glutted 
with them, and they would unavoidably become a very great 
burden and clog upon all sorts of trade and business, as 
ishall presently be shewn. If one twentieth part of circulating 
cash of a country be in halfpence and farthings, it v/ili be very 
sufficient for exchange in all the retailing trade ; and if the 
retailing value of so much small money be somewhat below 
what it passes for, the inconvenience will not be great, he»« 
cause, being in no great quantity, it keeps in constant mo- 
tion, and quickly passes from hand to hand, so that no man 
will be supposed to have more of it at a time than what he 
lias almost present occasion to pass awaVs or may easily put 
into the hands of another who may have such occasion for 
it. But if a tenth, or much more if a fifth or fourth part., of 
the nation’s cash be in such sort of money, and the real value 
thereof not above one third (or thereabout) of what it is made 
to be ciiiTent for, the damage to the people must tliereby be 
very great. A filth part is four twentieths,! one of those 
twentieths h abundantly siiflicient, in very small suras, to 
answer all the necessities of the retailing trade, which is the 
proper and only profitable use of such sort of small money r 
and where greater sums are to be paid, every man, as much 
as he can, will avoid taking such coin as is far short of the 
real value for v/liich it is made to go ; so that tlie other three 
twentieths must either lie dead upon the hands of those who 
have taken them, or at leash circulate at great disadvai> 
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Cage, as wc sliall see by anti bye Since then the whole circu- 
lating cash of Ireland has never been computed at more than 
L. 500,000, (and by many is reckoned to be much short of 
that), and wo have already in the kingdom at least L. 20,000 
in halfpence, (v\hich was the sum allowed by the last patent 
to be coined ; nor ia it improbable that the patentee exceeds 
rather than came short of what he was allow'-ed to do ;) and 
since this block of halfpence which we thus have, is by expe- 
rience found to be abundantly sufficijiit for all the uses of 
such sort of money, ^^o that wc want no more of it, except 
perhaps a few farthings for the sake of the most minute part 
of the retailing trade, and the poorest of the people, I may 
well leave it to the consideration of every sober man, what a 
sad condition this poor kingdom will soon be reduced to, in 
case that not only Mr Wood's halfpence to the quantity (for 
I cannot say the value) of L. 90,000 should be made current 
amongst us, but also he should happen to pour in double that 
sum upon us, from the doing of which we have no way to 
hinder him, in case that for the sake of gain he should be 
tempted to do so ; it being notorious, that the very best of 
Iiis halfpence arc not in real value above two-fifths, and the 
bulk of them not above one-tbird at most of what they are 
intended to pass for. 

%\lien a base sort of coin, in a much greater quantity than 
what is necessary for exchange in the ictailing trade, is made 
current in a country, it in a little time naturally sinks from 
its current value, which it only retains in name, to its real 
and intrinsic value. Thus the late King James's brass mo- 
ney sunk every day more and more in its value, though the 
name of each piece was still the same, until at larst one of his 
shillings, though still called a shilling, would not purchase 
above the worth of an halfpenny, even in that part of the 
kingdom which v^’as under his power ; and if so great an 
inundation of Mr Wood's halfpence, as I have but now men- 
tioned, should break in upon us, the consequence, in as little 
a time, would be, that for three shillings in those halfpence, 
more could not be bought than for one shilling in silver, I 
do not indeed find, by Mr Wood's patent, that a man would 
be bound to receive his debts, or a landlord his rents, in 
these halfpence, in case they should become current, but yet 
from their currency these evil elFectsmust unavoidably arise : 
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Mrst, The poor labourer would always be paid his wages^ 
and the alewiFe for her drink, in these halfpence. SecomUi/^ 
From hence it must follow, that almost ail the King^ hearth- 
money and excise would be paid in the same coin ; and if 
the halfpence are allowed to become current by royal autho- 
rity, I see not how they can be refused by the officers of his 
Majesty’s revenue, especially when those who pay the great- 
est part of these two branches of it, have no other money 
wherewith to make their payments* Thirdlij^ It is most pro- 
bable that a great part of his Majesty’s customs, quit-rents, 
&c. and the postages of all letters, would also be paid iu this 
sort of money 5 and that, for that very purpose, men would 
buy it up at a low' rate, as they used to do tlte late King 
Jameses brass coin. 'Fourthly^ That all the private men in 
the army (to say nothing of officers civil and military) wmuld 
be forced to receive their pay in the same ; for >vhat other 
way would the King have to dispose of the vast quantity of 
halfpence, which unavoidably must come into his Treasury; 
and if the poor soldier can get no more for liis sluliings in 
halfpence than what he might tor a groat in silver (which 
unavoidably must be the consequence;, how will it be possible 
for him to subsist ? Fifthly^ If landlords will not receive 
their rents, or any considerable part of them, in this sort of 
money. (a§ we may . be sure they will not, except some law, 
not now in being, be made to compel them), this must una- 
voidably break a multitude of tenants, especially of the poor- 
er sort, who will sell their goods in small quantities, for 
which they will generally receive no other money but half- 
pence 5 and if the poor under-tenants are broke, it will not 
be easy for the head-tenants, or even the landlords them- 
selves, who depend upon their rents, long to subsist. Lastly^ 
If more than L. 500,000 has not room to circulate in Ireland? 
(as is generally computed), and one-fifth part of this, or pro- 
bably much more, be thus debased, the consequence will 
be, that at least one fifth part of our good coin, or perhaps 
a much greater proportion of it, being not to be employed 
here, will soon be carried away (and so toties quoties) to some 
other country, which, being added to liic other evils already 
mentioned, will be a greater diminution to oiir stock and 
trade, if not the destruction of both, and, consequently, ^ 
vexy great lessening of his Majesty’s revenue. 

VOL. I. f 
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I will not, upon this occasion, pretend to insist upon it 
that the Protestants of Ireland may be entitled to some fa! 
vour from his Majesty. It is a satisfaction to us, that we 
have all along been faithful to and zealous for his interest and 
that of his illustrious house, together with the succession of 
the crown, as by law established. But what we therein did 
was our duty, and therefore i shall not plead it as our merit. 
All I desire is, that we may stand in the common rank of ^ood 
subjects, to which I hope wo have an .undoubted title j*^and 
when all that I have here said is duly w'eighod, 1 may well 
leave it to the consideration of every sober man, whether it 
can be for his IMajesty’s service, or our benefit, that these same 
halfpence of William Wood should be even connived at be- 
ing made current amongst us in Ireland. P. S.— -One thin<r 
will be worth remarking, I had like to have forgot. When 
the last patent was granted for coining of halfpence here, the 
sum was confined to L. 20,000, and, by the care of the o-o- 
vernnient, I believe was not much exceeded j and yet, in a 
short time, the collectors everywhere throughout the 'kinv- 
dotu, received so great a part oi the hearth naoney^and ex- 
cise in these halfpence, thai behig not able otherwise to dis- 
pose of them, they were forced to pay a great quantity of 
them in specie into the commissioners of the revenue, who 
often complained of them as a burden. And if tins was the 
case when all tlie copper money in the kingdom made up 
little more than L. 20,000, what must it be when an addition 
is made not only of L. 90 , 000 , which is the express allowance 
of Mr Wood’s patent, but also of as much more as he shall 
think fit to send us ? For the coinage being at such a dis- 
tance from us, it is impossible that the government here can 
have any effectual check upon him. 


A Letter to William Woods, Esq. Jrom his only Friend in 

Ireland. 

lo William Woods, Esq, at his Copper-Worics at Bristol, 
or elsewhere. 

fcsir,— -I can’t toll why it should be so, but I have made it 
my constant observation, that men of the most profound 
learning and greatest genius, who, by their elaborate study, 
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have found out secrets and mysteries, that have proved of 
the greatest advantage to mankind, have thereby gained 
more enemies than others with the grossest ignorance and 
Vile qualification; which observation I have found siinimed up 
in you, who (except one) has not a friend in this whole king- 
dom ; nay, what is worse, they are one and all your ene- 
mies. . Know then, Sir, i am that one who dare own myself 
your friend, and glory in being your admirer, — Miserable ! 
That such an adept should not be adored among men, as 
thq sun, for its glorious rays, is above all the planets. How 
have our witlings and little snarling scribblers been busy in 
setting the press at w^ork ? But go on Sir, — They blacken 
their paper, and not you. That which many men have des- 
troyed, great estates, and cracked their brains to find out, 
(I mean the grand secret) and have burnt mountains of char- 
coal in making menstrua and tinctures, to transmute metals 
into gold, and arc still as far from it as the longitude, — ^you 
have, without all this cost and trouble, brought to perfec- 
tion, that out of copper, nay, the barest of copper, can ex- 
tract pure gold and silver, at above cent, per cent, profit. 
Monstrous gain ! Prodigious art ! and all this without the 
art of chemistry, only by greasing and daubing in a proper 
place- You shall be stilcd the High German Artist. 

I think, like lower artists on any new invention, you have 
got a patent , only for fourteen years; but then I consider yon 
are loaded with honour, as intrinsically valuable and weighty 
as your coin ; Ay ! and you are the phoenix of your order, 
for I dai'e swear you are the only tinker esquire in Great 
Britain. Had you consulted me or any friend, we would 
have told you, that you might have been a peer at a cheaper 
rate ; but no matter for that, as the world goes, he that has 
money enough has birth, and parts, and every qualification 5 
so when you wallow in one, the other will come of course. 
And then for your preamble, your personal endowment and 
merits, as well as those of your ancestors, although you was 
never heard of till now, unless when the parish cess was ga^ 

thered for nursing of — your name perhaps was read 

in the list, and you know sirnames have occasionally been 
given, some from colour, as White, Brown, &c. others from 
place, as having been left in a street, lane, field, or wood. 
But I think you did well to get the honour of an esquire 
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first, for, when you come to !i:ivc greater cor.fcrred, a lord 
Without being an esepire, %\ili be something like a knierht 
and no gentleman, so I think yon Inivc made a prmlenfc step. 

Would you, dear Sir, but lake a Irip over lutlier to brow- 
beat those snarling' scribblers, %vho w:*! pjP (i n-f t,o open their 
mouths to your face. I cank but think, when you go in your 
gilt chariot to the tavern, to remember your coirniii-german, 
and the re«?t of your friends and abettnr^ on die other side 
the water, how you will look dowii on iIjdsc sorry invidious 
railers, who will go sneaking thither with small purses of 
gold in their pockets ; when you will he ibllowcd with a 
train of tiimbriis, loaded with your coin, one for every bottle 
of wine, and a waggon with six horses to pay ibr the supper. 
Then you will see the scene change, and the loud acclama- 
tions of the people, and the shouts of the mob, who will re- 
joice to lay their hands on you to present you ivith a fine 
cravat, for the good of our linen and hempen manufacture. 

But let us for a while lay aside ail our joys and llioughts 
of honour and grandeur, and turn our thoughts a little on 
answering our sorry politicians, who advance such para- 
doxes to injure you, when envy, only envy, is at the bottom. 
They cry out the nation will bo undone by having too much 
money imported, and then ih.cy would fain draw all his ma- 
jesty’s officers urul servants Into their quarrel, by saying 
the revenue will be lessened, and then ail salaries must be ill 
paid. Poor politicians ! they doak consider what a patriot 
you are, for you never bcgrai this project out of self-interest, 
bat the good of his majestyk dominions in general, and for 
this country in particular. As for the latter, it will increase 
trade amongst us in several particulars, and consequently 
raise the revenue, for we shall have money enough, and we 
shall ail drink wine;— that or water, for we shall not have a 
brewing-pan left. It will advance the coopers' trade, which 
will be employed in making casks to hold your coin j it will 
advance house-rexit, for every monied man, instead of a scrip- 
tore, or an iron chest, or strong box, must have a warehouse; 
it will also employ the poor, tor every person must have a man 
or two to wait on him to carry the common expences of the 
day. Then, to the general good, what a noble alliance 
will it make ? When we drink nought but wine sure then 
France will never quarrel with us. You shewed your great 
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foresight in making this general friendship ; you conterfeited 
your own coin, not out of any ill design ; but, when it was 
objected to you, you alleged it was done in Holland. Oh, 
rare subterfcge ! this was your policy, to secure them. By 
giving them a hint what they may do, and what I am sure 
they will do, and when they can send their trash to a market 
at so great advantage, I dare swear all that while they will be 
our humble servants. Then there is Sweden wdth its copper 
will truckle to us. I can’t but be pleased to think how we 
shall put the proud Spaniard with his Peru and Mexico out 
of countenance. 

Then, beside all this, I can’t but admire your religious 
goodness, for i find your aim in rcfornialion of manners, 
which in a great me.iso/e has taken eifect | for among a 
great many other societies and bodies that have entered into 
associations against your coins, our mercenary ladies are re- 
solved not to vend their wares for it. They say timy have 
brass enough already, and, if they keep firm to that resolu- 
tion we mii5»t be chaste in our own defence. Then there are 
your pick-pockets, who, by diving, can fetch up between 
their fingers as much, as, with good management, may keep 
them some days, but when your coin conies in vogue, a back- 
burthen of it will hardly fill their belly, -and that is more than 
they daily acquire by their slight ol hand ; so they must re- 
form and take up some other trade. Well, I protest I 
think you deserve to be highly exalted, and though every 
man does not get his reward in this world, that is no argu- 
ment against his deserving it ; and every good man ought to 
wish it. When a poor rogue picks a pocket for want, or 
robs on the road, we all wish him hanged for it, and sodner 
or later he gets it. Then what must that villain deserve, 
that, under the colour of law or authority, would plunder a 
whole nation. I have read, in a very good book, that for- 
merly there was one Alexander, a coppersmith, who did 
much harm to a good man, who thought it lawful, in his 
language, to pray the Lord to reward him according to his 
works 5 and since you, the coppersmith of this age, have 
wrought such confusion to this nation, we may, from so 
good a precedent, in plain English, and I hope the Papists, 
who say their prayers in Latin, will join with us in one Eng- 
lish prayer, which is, I'he Lord coDibimd you and all your 
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devices that would ruin our nation, Vvhich the Iieaity 
pra}'er of, 

Dear Will, 

You real friend anti humble servant, 

HlBLENICim 


A Letter to William Wood^jiom a Member of that Societjj qj' 
Men^ x^liOy in derhion^ are called Qjmkers, 

Friend William, — I write not these lines to thee from any 
regard I have to thy person or thy coin ; so much as in 
obedience to some elders who commanded I should expostu- 
late with thee upon thy great presumption, inasmuch as thou 
dost still continue obstinately to persist in the evil of thy 
ways ; and lor which thou mayest sm'ely expect to receive 
the rew'ard due unto thy great and manifold devices. Be- 
lieve me, if it please thee, for venly in my time I remember 
not to have known a greater numbskull than thou art, even 
thyself 5 notwithstanding all the friendly admonitions thou 
InivSt received time after time, thou art still soothing thy va- 
nity, in expectation oi'what I am bold to affirm to thee will 
never come to pash. Believe me, friend, His not in the power 
of thee or thine emissaries to compel me to take one single 
doit of thy filth in part payxiient for the worst yard of cloth 
in my warehouse, and I may assure thee the rest of the bre- 
thren (some few excepted) are of the same mind as to this 
parlicukr. So that nothing can prompt thee to such vile 
wickedness, unless thou hast, to all intents and purposes, de- 
livered thyself up to the workings of the evil spirit; who is 
like unto a wily adversary that seeketh all methods of plying 
his engines until he receiveth men into his clutches ; and 
then it is not thy Britannias, nor thy Hibernias, nor thy 
much more valuable Mammon of unrighteousness (J mean thy 
gold or thy silver), will extricate thee from the many sor- 
rows thou wilt then be encompassed with. And what (I pray 
thee) will avail thy patents, or thy grants, or thy other ho- 
nours, which thou hast by thy laise insinuations received 
by the great men of this world, who are not always moved 
by the spirit to do those things %vhich appeitain to our peace, 
but contmrywise to such as are not meet to be naaied. It 
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doth not at present concern thy friend to speak to such sort 
of people, saving than as it falleth in the customs of dis- 
course ; so far as it may relate to thyself, and to whom it 
behooveth not, I should prescribe matters convenient to be 
done, otherwise than such as shall seem meet according to 
fleshly wnsdom and maxims of profane men, who delight 
marvellously in heaping together worldly dross, that the} 
may (as it is written) consume it on their lusts , and there- 
fore, according to my first motive, I shall lay aside the fur- 
ther consideration of the subject matter I fell into, and more 
closely pursue the intention of tliis epistle, which is writ in 
all simplicity of mind, to bring thee (if possible) to some 
sense of thy duty, and the regard thoii oughtest to have 
for the welfare of thy iricnds in particular, and thy neigh- 
bours in general. 

Wert not thou then the vainest of sots to imagine thy 
scheme should be successful, without communing with the 
men who wei*e to be the purchasers of thy coin ? Shouldest 
thou not look before ihou’d leap ? which would have pre- 
vented everybody from calling thee an ignorant ass, desti- 
tute of brains, in thinking to surmount such insuperable dif- 
ficulties, which maketh all people to laugh at thy calamity, 
as it is owing to thyself^ and verily, friend, I cannot better 
illustrate what I am saying, than to tell thee the history of 
the fox and the goat, who both being very much a-thirst, 
went into a well, but when they had drank somewhat plenti- 
ful, the matter remained how to come out. The fox pro- 
posed to the other ; stand thou, saith he, on thy hinder legs 
upright, even thus, and then it will be easy for me to mount 
upon thy head, and get clear f it seemeth Reynard had no- 
thing in view but his own profit, and lacking all compassion 
to his distressed friend, reproaching his simplicity, saying, if 
thou hadst as much brains in thy skull as bear'd on thy chops, 
thou wouidst consider in thy going in, how thou should 
come forth again. But this (although it may seem some- 
what foreign to the matter in hand) is, indeed, exactly thy 
case 5 and truly I marvel at thy great imprudence, in feed- 
ing thyself up with hopes of ever accomplishing thy sinister 
ends, since thou canst not but hear report of friend Jona- 
than’s miraculous performances in tlmee successive opera- 
tions, wherein he hath given sight unto those which be blinds 
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liearing onto the deaf, and speech onto them which lacketli 
■understancliog I and hath aLo laid open thy fool impostures 
to socii a degree, as niaketh me astoni&lied at thy gross i<y« 
iiojaiicc and Blopidity ; insomuch, that thy iiiirighteoiis 
gain, the wages of sin (which should tliy project succeed) 
thou wouldest then have appropriated to thine own proper 
belioof, must in the end prove hurtiul to thy future happi- 
ness, insomuch as to puzzle thee in great abuodance how 
to adju^'t thy Flemish account, which thou wilt be obliged 
to pul m the clearest light before thou canst be received in 
the land of’ Canaan* ^Tis, therefore, the reason thy friend 
concerneth himself so much in thy behalf, not that he w^ould 
give liindranee to the due execution of tby grant, but fearing 
lest the matter being reverst, execution should per chance be 
done upon lliy carcass, that thou iniglitest on thy namesake, 
Wood, exp 'ate thy manifold offences, they being such as mak- 
eth men aflhm this to be very much a just tribute due from 
thee for the di^turhances thou hast given them in times past 
'Fherefore let me exhort thee in brotherly charity that 
thou repent thee of thine abominations, lest, peradventure, 
thou art Ibrcvd unwillingly to go the way of all flesh, inas- 
much a^ihou dwellest among a wicked and untoward gene- 
ration ; which, if thou shalt luckily escape, 1 do verily af- 
firm, iven as my ^cul li^clh, thou art not the oidy man who 
hath gone off‘ in a whole skin, nevertheless deserving stripes 
in abundance : But if thou shalt still continue obstinately per- 
verse in ihy impious practices, thou mayst surely expect the 
most severe tveaioient from such of the elders as thinketh 
themselves indispensably obliged to exclude thee their so- 
ciety, and then thy condition will be greatly astonishing, 
when thou wilt be delivered up to the government of the 
Prince of Darkness, even Bcizebub, to whom thou seemeth 
to me to beai' some sort of resemblance in thy manner of pro- 
ceeding, both of ye bearing enmity to the children of men* I 
shall forbear any further admonitions to thee at this time, 
fearing lest I should lire thy patience. But if ought should 
offer itself, whicli may chance be material to thy purpose, 
thou maycKt expect still to hear from thy friend, as tlie spirit 
shall move. This being all the needful from him who writeth 
himself, in brotherh’' affection 

Thine, 

Abraham Woobhati:e» 
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The Present Miserable State of Irelands In a letter from a 
Gentleman in Dublin^ to Ms Priend S, M* . in London s 
is briefy stated the Causes and Heads oj all out 
Woes, Dublin: Printed^ 


fThe following Tract is taken from a little miscellaneous l2mo vo-« 
lume of pamphlets, communicated by Mr Ilartstonge, relating 
chiefly to Irish uflairs, the property at one time of Thomas Kings- 
bury, Esq. son of Dr Kingsbury, who attended Swift in his last ill- 
ness. The letter has neither date nor publisher's name. We are 
to understand that it was addressed to Sir Robert Walpole ; and 
besides Swift’s initials, subjoined to the letter, there is subjoined to 
the Dublin copy a liall length of the Dean in his clciicai dress, 
coarsely cut upon wood, but beaiing a striking resemblance to lus 
other portraits. Theie appears no reason to doubt the authenti- 
city of the treatise, which serves as one piece of evidence, among 
many others, that Swift, during the short period when there was an 
opening for friendly intercourse betwixt him and Walpole, availed 
himself of it, rather to state the grievances of ireknd than to 
serve his own pui poses of advancement. This letter contains Uie 
summary of the conterence between Swift and the prime mini- 
ster in April 1726, and o‘‘the letter which the Dean wrote to the 
Earl of Fetorborow upon the same occasion. See pages 31 8^ 
$1^, As the representation couched in an arnica bie form, 
the publication must have taken place betwixt Swilt’s return to 
Ireland in July 1726, and hE final rupture with Walpole on his 
coming to England m Maich 1727* Sir Robert Walpole, though 
in many lespects an able and enlightened statesman, certainly 
entertained the piejiuiices generally current in England on the 
mode of managing Ireland. If the Dean had only been solici- 
tous of personal aggrandizement, it might have been readily ob- 
tained; but the niinistcr did not choose to gain his adherence at 
the expence of sacridcmg the system which had hitherto guided 
England m her conduct towards the sister kingdom, and the 
patriot of Ireland was not to be won' at a cheaper rate than the 
emancipation of his country. The character of the Drapier 
seems to be assumed by the letter-writer ] 


SiK, —By the last packets I had the favour of yours, and 
am surprised that you should apply to a person so ill quali- 
fied as I am, for a full and impartial account of the state of 
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Oiir trade. I have always lived as retired as possible ; J have 
carefully avoided the perplexed honour oi‘ city-offices j I 
have never minded any body’s bubhiess but my own ; upon 
al! which accoimts^ and several otlier:^^ you might easily 
have found among my fcJlow-'Citizcns, persons more capable 
to resolve the weighty questions you put to me, than I can 
pretend to be. 

But being entirely at Icisuie, even at this season of the 
year, when I used to have scarce time sufficient to perform 
the necessary offices of life, I will endeavour to comply with 
your requests, cautioning you not implicitly to rely upon what 
1 say, excepting what belongs to that branch of trade in which 
I am more immediately concerned. 

The Irish trade is, at present, in the most deplorable con- 
dition that can be imagined ; to remedy it, the causes of its 
langiiishment must be inquired into : But as those causes 
(you may assure yourself) will not be removed, you may look 
upon it as a thing past hopes of recovery. 

The first and greatest shock our trade received, was from 
an act passed in the reign of King William, in the parliament 
of England, prohibiting the exportation of wool manufac- 
tured in Ireland. An act (ah the event plainly shews) fuller of 
greediness than good policy; an act as beneficial to France 
and Spain, as it has been dehtructive to England and Ireland. 
At the passing of this fatal act, the condition of our trade 
was glorious and fiourishing, though no way interfering with 
the English ; we made no broad-cioths above iSs. per yard ; 
coarse druggets, bays and shalloons, worsted damasks, strong 
draught works, slight half- works, and gaudy stuffs, were the 
only product of our looms : these w^ere partly consumed by 
the meanest of our people, and partly sent to the northern 
nations, from which we had in exchange, timber, iron, hemp, 
flax, pitch, tar, and hard dollars. At the time the current 
money of Ireland was foreign silver, a man could hardly re- 
ceive "L. 100, without finding the coin of all the northern 
powers, and every Prince of the empire among it This 
money was returned into England for fine clothes, silks, &c. 
for pur own wear, for rents, for coals, for hardware, and all 
other English manutactures, and, in a great measure, sup- 
plied the London merchants with foreign silver for exporta- 
tion. 
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The repeated clamours of tlie English weavers produced 
tills act, so destructive to themselves and us. They looked 
with envious eyes upon our prosperity, and complained of 
being under-soid by us in those commodities, which they 
themselves did not deal in. At their instances the act was pas- 
sed, and we lost our profitable northern trade. Have they 
got it ? No, surely, you have found they have over since 
declined in the trade they so happily possessed ; you shall 
find (if I am rightly informed) towns without one loom in 
them, which > subsisted entirely upon the woollen manullic- 
tory before the passing of this unhappy bill ; and I will try 
if I can give the tnje reasons for the decay of their trade, 
and our calamities. 

Three parts in four of the inhabitants of that district of 
the town where I dwell were English manufacturers, whom 
either misfortunes in trade, little petty debts, contracted 
through idikiess, or the pressures of a numerous family, had 
driven into our cheap country : These were employed in 
wwking up our coarse wool, while the finest w’as sent into 
England. Several of these had taken the childi'en of the 
native Irish apprentices to them, who being humbled by the 
forfeiture of upward of three millions by the Revolution, 
were obliged to stoop to a mechanic industiy. Upon the 
passing of this, bill, we wore obliged to dismiss thousands of 
these people from our service. Those who had settled their 
affairs returned home, and overstocked England with work- 
men ; those whose debts were unsatisfied went to France, 
Spain, and Netherlands, where they met with good encour- 
agement, whereby the natives, having got a firm footing hi 
the trade, being acute fellows, soon became as good work- 
men as any wc have, and supply the foreign manufactories 
with a constant recruit of artizans ; our island lying much 
more under pasture than any in Europe. The foreign- 
ers (riotwithstanding all the restrictions the English par- 
liament has bound us up with) are furnished with the 
greatest quantity of our choicest wool. I need not tell you, 
sir, that a custom-house oath is held as little sacred here as 
in England, or that it is common for masters of vessels to 
swear themselves bound for one of the English wool ports, 
and unload in France or Spain. By this means the trade 
in those parts is, in a great mesisure, destroyed, and we were 



obliged to ivy our bands at finer worlrs^ ha\dng only out 
home coiisuruplion to depend upon ; anib I can assure you^ 
v/e have, in several kinds of narrow gocnls, even exceeded 
the English, and I believe we shall, in a lew years more, be 
able to equal them in broad cloths ; bu^ thi?. you may de- 
pend upon, that scarce the tenth part of English goods are 
BOW imported, of what used to be before the iamous act. 

The only manufactured wares v e are allowed to export, 
are linen cloth and linen yarn, wfiich are marketable only in 
England ; the rest of our commodity’s are wool, restrained 
to England, and raw hides, skins, tallow, beef, and butter. 
Now, these are things for which the northern nations have 
no occasion; we are therefore obliged, instead of carrying 
woollen goods to their markets, and bringing home money, 
to purchase their commodilies. 

In France, Spain, and Portugal, our wares are more 
valuable, though it must be owned, our fraudulent trade in. 
wool is the best branch of our canimcrcc ; from hence we 
get whines, brandy, and fruit, very cheap, and in great per- 
feclioti ; so that though England has constrained us to be 
poor, they have given us leave to be merry. From tl)ese coun- 
tries v;e bring home nundorcs, pistoles, and loiusdores, 
without which v;e should scarce irave a penny to turn upon* 

To England we arc (showed to t-.’nd no’ king bet linen 
cloth, yarn, raw hides, skl^^s, tallow, and wool* Front thence 
we have coals, for which ne aivqays jjay ready money, India 
goods, English woollen and silks, tobacco, hard-ware earth- 
ci>warc, salt, and several other commodities. Our exporta» 
tions to England are very much overbalanced by our im» 
portations; so thot the course of exchange is generally too 
high, and people chmse rather to make tlicir remittances to 
Enghani in specie, than by a bill, and pur nation is perpe* 
tnaliy drained of its little running cash. 

Another cause of the decay of trade, scarcity of money 
and swelling of Exchange, is the unnatural afioctation of our 
gentry to reside in and about London. Their rents are re- 
mitted to them, a*nd spent there; the countryman wants 
employment from them, the country shop-keeper wants their 
custom; for this reason he can’t pay his Dublin correspon- 
dent readily, nor take off a great quantily ol' his waresv 
Therefore the Dublin merchant can’t employ the artizan^ 
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isor keep up liis credit in foreign markets. I have discoursed 
some of these gentlemen, persons esteemed for good sense, 
and demanded a reason for this their so unaccountable pro- 
ceeding, expensive to them for the prchent ! ruinous to their 
country ! and destructive to the future value of their es- 
tates! and find all their answers summed up under three 
heads I curiosity, pleasure, and loyalty to King George. 
The two first excuses deserve no answer ; let us try the validity 
of the third. Would not loyalty be much better expressed by 
gentlemen staying in their respective countries, influencing 
their dependents by their examples, saving their own wealth, 
and letting their neighbours profit by their necessary ex- 
pences, thereby keeping them from misery and its una- 
voidable consequence, discontent ? Or is it better to flock 
to London, be lost in a crowd, kiss the king’s hand, and 
take a view of the royal family ? The seeing of the royal 
house may animate their zeal for it ; but other advantages 
I know not. What employment have any of our gentlemen 
got by their attendance at Court to make up to them their 
expences.^ V/hy, about fortj^ of them liave been ci’eated 
peers, and a little less than a hundred of them, baronets 
and knights. For these excellent advantages, thousands of 
our gentry have squeezed their tenants, impoverishecl the 
trader, and impaired their ov/n fortunes ! 

Another great calamity, is the exorbitant raising of the 
rents of laneis. Upon the determination of all leases made 
before the year 1690, a gc:!^leman thinks he has but indif- 
ferently improved his estate, It he has only doubled his rent- 
roll. Farms are screwed up to a rack-rent, leases granted 
but for a small term of years, tenants tied down to hard 
conditions, and discouraged from cultivating the lands they 
occupy, to the best advantage, by the certainty they have of 
the rent being raised on the expiration of their lease, pro- 
porlionably lo the improvements they slndl make. Thus is 
honest industry restrained, the faroier is a slave to his 
landlord 5 kis well if he can cover his family with a coarse 
home-spun frize. The artxzan has little dealings with him, 
yet he is obliged to take his provisions from him at an ex- 
travagant price, otherwise the farmer cannot pay his rent. 

The proprietors of lands keep great part of tliern in their 
own hands for sheep pasture, and there are dioiisaiids of 
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poor wrelcbc.s wliu think themselves b]e?it, if liieyian ob- 
tain a !hiI worse lluin the Vquirc s flo^-Leune!, a!ul ao acre 
oreTonnd lor a poUitoe plantation, oa conciitioo (.f ijeing as 
vcr\ ''hucft as any in America. What can be nu>rc deplor- 
able, than to beiiold Vvretches starving in midst of 
plenty. 

We are apt to charge the Irish with lazioesc, b«'cause we 
^seldom find tlKin emplaved, but dicn we tion’t consider they 
have nothing to do. Sir AVilliain Temple, in liis excellent 
remarks on the United Provinces, inquli'cs why Hollands 
wliicii has the fewest and w’ors.e ports and commodities of 
any nation in Europe, sliouid abound in trade, and Ireland, 
which has the most and best of both, slioukl have none ? 
This great man attributes this surprizing accident to the 
natural aversion man has for labour, who will not be pro« 
moted to toil and fatigue himself ior the superfluities of life, 
throughout the week, when ho may provide himself with 
all necessary subsistence by tlu.' labour of a day or twtx 
But with due submission to h-ir William's profound judg- 
ment, ilic want of trade with us is rather owing to the cruel 
restraints wc lie under, than to any disqualification whatso- 
ever in our inhabitants. 

I have not, sir, for these thirty years past, since I was 
concerned in trade, the greatest part of which lime distresses, 
have been flowing in upon us, ever observed them to swell so 
suddenly to such a height, as they have done within these 
few months. Our present calamities are not to be repre- 
sented ; you can have no notion of them, without beholding 
them. Numbers of miserable objects crowd our doors, beg- 
ging us to take their wares at any price, to prevent their 
famtlies from immediate starving. Wc cannot part with 
our money to them, both because we know^' not when we 
shall have vent for their goods ; and as there are no defats 
paid, we are afraid of reducing ourselves to their lamentafale 
circumstances. The dismal' time of trade we had during 
MarrV Troubles in Scotland arc looked upon as happy days 
when compared with the present. 

I need not. tell yon, sir, that this griping want, this dis- 
mal poverty, this additional woe, must be put to the accursed 
stocks, which have desolated our country more effectually 
than England, Stockjobbing was a kind of traffic we were 
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utieriy unacquainted with. We went late to tlie South 
Sea markets and bore a great share in the losses of it, with- 
out having tasted any of its profits. 

If many in England have been ruined by stocks, some 
have been advanced. The English have a free and open 
trade to repair their losses ; but above all, a wise, vigilant, 
and uncorrupted parliament and ministry, strenuously en- 
deavouring to restore public trade to its former happy state. 
Whilst we, having lost the greatest part of our cash, without 
any probability of its returning, must despair of retrieving 
our losses by trade, and have before our eyes the dismal 
prospect of universal poverty and desolation. 

I believe, Sir, you are by this time heartily tired with 
this indigested letter, and are firmly persuaded of the truth 
of what I said in the beginning of it, that you had much 
better have imposed this task on some of our citizens of 
greater abilities. But perhaps, sir, such a letter as this may 
be, for the singularity of it, entertaining to you who corres- 
pond with the politest and most learned men in Europe. 
But I am satisfied you will excuse its want of exactness and 
perspicuity, when you consider my education, my being un- 
accustomed to wiitings of this nature, and, above all, those 
calamitous objects which constantly surround us, sufficient to 
disturb the clearest imagination, and thesoundest judgment. 

Whatever cause I have given you by this letter to think 
worse of my sense and judgment, I fancy I have given you 
a manifest proof that I am, — Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

J. S. 


APPENDIX, No. VII. 

TEN REASONS FOR REPEALING THE TEST 
ACT. 


[This Tract is from a rare broadside copy. It appears to be w'Ht- 
ton by the Dean, and the arguments correspond with those he 
uses elsewhere.] 
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1. Because the presbyterians are people of such great io- 
tercst in this kingdom, that there are not above ten of their 
persuasion in the House of Commons ; and but one in the 
House of Lords : Though they are not obliged to take the 
sacrament in the established church, to qualify them to be 
members of cither house. 

2. Because tho^e of the established church of this king- 
dom are so disaffected to the king, that not one of them 
worth mentioning (except the hue Duke of Ormond) has 
been concerned in the rebellion ; and that our Parliament^ 
though there be so few presbyterians, has upon all occasions 
proved its loyalty to King George, and has readily agreed 
to, and enacted what might support his government 

S» Because very few of the presbyterians have lost an em* 
ployment worth L. 20 per ann. for not qualifying them- 
selves according to the test act ; nor will they accept of n 
militia commission, though they do of one in the army. 

4. Because if they are not in tlie militia, and other places 
of trust, the Pretender and his adherents will destroy us j 
when lie has no one to support him but the King of Spain 5 
when King George is at a good understanding with Swe- 
den, Prus^da, and Denmark ; and when iio has made the 
best alliances in Christendom, %vhen the emperor, King of 
Great Britain, the French king, the King of Sardinia, arc 
all in the quadruple alliance against the Spaniard, his up- 
start cardinal, and the Pretender | when bloody plots against 
Great Britain and France are blown up 5 when the Spanish 
fleet is quite dispersed ; when the French army is overrun- 
ning Spain 5 and when the rebels in Scotland are cut off. 

5* The Test clause should be repealed, because it is a 
defence against the Reformation the presbyterians long 
since promised the churches of England and Ireland, (viz.) 
We noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, citizens, burges- 
ses, ministers of the gospel, commons of all sorts in the king- 
doms of Scotland, England, and Ireland, each one of 
ns for himself, with our hands lifted up to the most high 
God, do swear, first, that we shall sincerely, really and con- 
stantly, through the grace of God, endeavour*, in our several 


♦ Tide Coafessioa of Faith, p. 
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places and callings, tlie preservation of tlie reformed reli* 
gion in the church of Scotland, in doctrine, worship, disci* 
pline, and government. Secojidiy^ That we shall in like 
manner, without respect of persons, endeavour the extirpa- 
tion of popery, prelacy 5 that is church government by arch- 
bishops, their chancellors, and commissaries, deans, deacons 
and chapters, archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical ofi5« 
cers depending on that hierarchy. 

6. Because the presbyterian church government may be 
independent of the state. The Lord Jesus is King and head 
of his church hath therein appointed a government, in the 
hands of church-officers, distinct from the civil magistrate. 
As magistrates may lawfully call a synod of ministers to con« 
suit and advise with about matters of religion 5 so if magis^ 
trates be open enemies to the church, the ministers of Christ 
of themselves, by virtue of their office, or they with other 
fit persons, upon delegation from their churches, may, meet 
together in such assemblies, f 

7. Because they have not the free use of their religion^ 
when they disdain a toleration. 

8. Because they have so much charily for Episcopacy, as 
to account it iniquitous. The address of the General Assem- 
bly to the Duke of Queensberry in the late reign, says, that 
to tolerate the Episcopal clergy in Scotland, wmala be to 
establish iniquity by a law. “ 

9. Because repealing the test clause will probably dis- 
oblige ten of his majesty’s good subjects, for one it can ob^ 
lige. 

10. Because if the tost clause be repealed, the presbyte- 
rians may with the better grace get into employments, and 
the easier worm out those of the established church. 


^ Coia'esslon of Faith, p. 87. t Coiifesdoii of Faith, p. 8S, 99 
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APPENDIX No. Vlli. 

LIST OF FRIENDS, 

XJngmteJul-^Grateful ---Indifferent — and Doubtful. 


[Swift has classed the friends whom he had served la these several 
divibions, adopted probabl}^ in a moment of spleen and suspicion. 
For It cannot be doubled, that for many of those degraded into 
the class of ungrateful he retained a sinceie value, inconsistent 
with their meriting that odious epithet.] 


Archbishop of Dublin (Dr 

Mr Warburton (curate at 


King), 

u. 

Laracoi',) 

?• 

Mr Read, 

d.g. 

Mr Walls, 

u. 

Captain Bernege, 

S' 

Humphry May, 

tc. 

Mr Haridson, 

d.g. 

at last, 

S' 

Mr Fiddes, 


Dean of Down, Pratt, 

u. 

L. Pr. (Lord Primate 


Mr Berkeley, 

u. 

Marsh), 

S' 

Mr Steele, 

u. 

Mr Forbes, 

u. 

Mr Robert Pooley, 

d* 

Mr Barber, 

u. 

Mr Higgins, 


Mr Tooke, 

S' 

John (Grattan, 

S' 

M- M- (Mrs Manley), 


Robert Grattan, 

S' 

Dr SachevereE, 

L 

Dr Delany, t. partly g. 

Mr Trapp, ^ -» 

z* 

Mr Lightburn, 

u. 

Mr Smyth, 

i. 

Charles Grattan, 


Dr St- (Bishop Sterne). 

1 

Mr Curtis, 

g; 

Mr Stratford, 

z. 

Mr Corbert, 

i. 

Mr Ford, 

S' 

Mr Nisbit, 

u. 

Mr Pope, 


Mr James Stopford, - 

g- 

Mr Gay, 

g- 

Dr Sheridan, 

g' 

Dr Parnell, 

tu d. 

Queen C , 

u. 

Mr Manley (the Post- 


Mr Wood, 


master), 

u* 

Sir , 

Un 

Dr Raymond, 

w* 

Mrs Barber, 

g- 
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APPENDIX No. IX. 

LETTERS 

From the Hev, Matthew PilJcington to MrBowyer the printer. 

[These letters were recovered by the industry of Mr Nicol, and 
thiow some cuiious light upon Dean Swift’s publications. His 
connection with the impudent and profligate character to whom 
he inti listed them is noticed, p. 378.] 


MR PILKINGTON TO MR BOWYER. 

November 17SL 

Sir, — I have been much surprised at your long silence, 
and perhaps you have been affected in the same man- 
ner at mine. But as I hope always to preserve the friend- 
ship we have began, I must acquaint you with the reasons of 
my conduct. 

I have the misfortune to live in a scene of great hurry | 
and, between attending those in high stations who honour 
me with their friendship, and discharging the duties of my 
profession, I have scarce a moment disengaged j yet I con- 
stantly desired my friend Faulkner to write to you in my 
name, because X imagined it would save postage; and I 
thought it unreasonable to trouble you with my letters, when 
I had no very urgent business to write to you upon, and had 
too many obligations to you to think of adding to your ex- 
pence. But I cannot imagine what you can plead in your 
case, for your neglect of writing to me, who am desirous to 
continue a constant correspondence ; I shall be glad to I|ear 
you justify yourself. 

Yesterday I saw a letter of yours to Mr Faulkner, and on 
so distressful a subject, that I very sensibly shared in your 
affliction.* I am naturally apt to pity the w^oes of my fel- 
low-creatures, but the wounds of my friend are my own. 
Here my office ought to be to administer comfort to you in 
so great a calamity ; but I know how much easier it is to 
preach patience and resignation than to practise either. The 


^ The dealb of Mrs 
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strongest reason acts but feebly upon the heart tliat is loaded 
with griefj nor is the highest eloquence powerful eiioiigb to 
lieala^woraided spirit Time, and a firm trust ia Divine Pro- 
vidence, which undoubtedly orders all things for the best, are 
the only ministers of comfort in our misfortunes ; and I hope 
your own virtue will enable yon to bear this affliction with 
the resolution of a Clirhiian, though joined with all the ten- 
derness of a friend, and the fondest esteem for the memory 
of that relation you have lost, 

I desired i\Ir Faulkner, obout six wxeks ago, to return 
you my thanks ibr your kindness in procuring me the books 
from Mr Giles’s, which I receded safe, and also the box of 
those wu'itingsof mine; and I am extremely grieved to find 
that Faulkner neglected mentioning cither. I had not known 
it only for your postcript, wherein you desire to know whether 
I received them, I would have wrote to you before this, if 
I had not believed that your charge was paid ; for Dr De- 
lany is, I believe, by this time in London 5 and he wrote 
to me from Bath for directions where to find you in London^ 
that he might pay off his bill, and return you his thanks for 
your kindness to us. Let me beg the favour of you to ac- 
quaint Mr Giles with this, because I wrould not, for any 
consideration, seem to forget my creditors, though in another 
country. If Dr Delany be not come to you, 1 desire you 
W’iJl inquire out lus lodgings 5 ami I believe you may be 
informed either at Lord Bolingbrokc’s, or Mr Percivafs in 
Conduit f^treet. 'ftll him your name whenever you go to 
wait upon him ; and I assure you the doctor will be ex- 
tremely friendly to you, and glad to see you, for I have often 
talked to him of you. 

I received ninety-four books'^ from you, but I believe 
you must commit them to the charge of Mr Faulkner, because 
1 have no opportunity of selling, but bestowing them ; for 
when any of my friends are desirous to have one, and ask 
me where they are to be had, I am always too generous or 
too bashful {which is a great rarity among us Irish) to accept 
of payment for them ; and by this means I shall be under 
the necessity of giving all away, which would be too expen- 
sive an article to me. Now what I think would answer, 
would be, to send what I have not bestowed to Mr Faulkner, 


Mr Pilliinghni's Poems, printed Mr Bowyerin 1730, 
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and let him publish in his newspaper that he has |imported 
some of those booksj and let him be accountable to you for 
the sale. I wrote to you for thirty, which I expected to give 
away, and I believe I have distributed so many. When I 
receive your answer, I will give you a particular account, 
and remit you the money for them the first opportunity. If 
I find Dr Delany’s lodgings out from any fiiends here, or 
from bis letters to me, I will give you immediate notice. I 
should be glad to have any catalogues that were now selling 
in London ; and if you could send any of them, or any other 
little pamphlets, they may be directed to the Lord Bi Jiop 
of Kiliala, in Dublin, for me. I never received either the 
Monthly Chronicle for March, nor the Historia Literaria 
for ditto I I believe it miscarried, by being directed to Faulk* 
ner ; they were not for Dr Delanj^, but for another gentle* 
man in town ^ but I had forgot, till the gentleman asked mo 
for them the other day. I shall be glad to hear from you 
soon, and am your most sincei;e friend, 

Matt. Pjlkington. 

There is one Green, a bookseller, lately come from Lon® 
don to this town, who has imported a very curious collecnon 
of books j but he has rated them so excessively dear, and 
seems to act so haughtily in the sale of them, that I believe 
above three- fourths of them will be sent back to-morrow to 
England again. I made the Dean of St Patrick’s go with 
me there the first morning 5 but all the books were too dear 
for either of us. 

Mr Pilkington to Mr Bowyer. 

Fehrmyy 5, 3 731-2. 

Sir, “I find you are resolved to lay me under so many 
obligations to you, that, upon principles of gratitiide, I must 
be always desirous to promote your interest to the utmost of 
my power. I think you have nothing more left to do, but 
to make the experiment, by putting it in my way to return 
your favours. I sent sixty-five books to Mr Faulkner’s, and 
hope some time or other to have it in my power to make ac- 
knowledgements. I find Mr Faulkner sent you a little 
pamphlet of my writing, called, An Infallible Scheme to 
pay the Debts of this Nation, I have the honour to see it 
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mistaken for the Dean’s, both in Dublin and in your part of 
the world ; but I am still diffident of it, whether it will merit 
esteem or contempU It was a sadden whim, and I was 
templed to send it into the world by the a])probation which 
the Dean (my wisest and best friend) expressed when he read 
it: if you were concerned in the printing of it I liO]>e you 
will be no sufferer. I am very much obliged to you for re- 
ceiving the young printer, whom I recommended to you, in 
so friendly a manner. If I can, on this side of ihe water, be 
serviceable to any friend of yours, command me. 

I am much pleased to hear of your acquaintance with Dr 
Delany, who is the best of friends ; and I do not doubt but 
your affection for him will incx’ease with your intimacy with 
him. I desire you to present my service to him, and tell 
him that the Dean designs to trouble him to buy a conve- 
nient microscope, that he may find oat both myself and my 
house with greater ease than he can at present, because we 
are both so excessively small, that he can scarce discover 
either. I hope to hear soon from you, although it be par- 
liament time, and you hurried with business 5 and shall al- 
ways be your sincere friend and servant, 

Matt. Pii.kington. 

Ma PlLKINGTON TO Mu BoWYER. 

Dtiblhiy August 17, 1732. 

Sir, — I received your last letter, with the note to Mr 
North. I am extremely obliged to you for the favour of 
such a present, and shall be glad to have an ojiportunity to 
express my gratitude to you. 

I would send with this letter two or three of those papers 
which I design for your volume, but the Dean is reading 
them over, to try if there be any alteration requisite in any 
of them. I showed him your note to Mr North 5 and I 
believe he whvS at least as much pleased as the person who 
was to receive it. We have thoughts of preparing a preface 
to your edition, in the name of the editor. Let me know 
whether I shall send the pamphlets by post, and whether 
you have the Journal of a Dublin Lady, the Ballad on the 
English Dean, and Rochford’s Journal, because you shall 
have the copies sent to you^ apd the property effectually se- 
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€ured. I mentioned your request to the Dean | and I shall 
get you the right of printing the Proposal for Eating Chil- 
dren. I mentioned the alteration of the titles, and he thinks 
it will be most proper to give them both the Irish and Eng- 
lish titles ; for instance, the Soldier and the Scholar, or Ha- 
milton’s Ba\\ n, &c. I have some hope of being able to send 
all these in about a week or fortnight’s time ; and shall ven- 
ture to send them by post, though it will be expensive. The 
Dean says, he thinks the assignment * as full as it is possible 
for him to write ; but that he will comply with any altera- 
tions we think proper. I shall expect to hear from you as 
soon as possible ; because I have some schemes to transact, 
which, probably, I shaD acquaint you with in my next letter. 
I am, Sir, your most obliged servant, 

Matt. Pilkingtok. 


APPENDIX, No. X. 
POEMS ASCRIBED TO SWIFT. 
No. L 

^Iie^Smtoj^Tfiipe-Cluh m Dublin^ 

A SATIRE, 


[This satire has been asci'ibed to Swift, on the authority of a title- 
page by Tonson, who reprinted the poem as by “ the author of 


^ Tlie assignment is ni these words : 

Wiiereas several scattered papeis, in prose and verse, for three or four 
yeats last past, were printed in liubim, by Mr George Faulkner, some of 
which were sent, in manuscript, to Mr Wiiham Bowyei of London, printer, 
which pieces are supposed to be written by me, an<1 are now, by the means 
of the Reverend Matthew Pilkmgton, who delivered or sent them to the said 
Faulkner and Bowyer, become the property of the said Faulkner and Bow- 
yer ; I do here, without specifying tiie said papers, give up all manner of nght 
I may be thought to have in the said papeis, to Mr Matthew Pilkmgton 
aforesaid, who informs me that he intends to give up the said right to Mr 
Bowyer aforesaid. 

“ witness my hand, July 22, 1732, Jonaih. Swift. From the Deanery 
House m Dublin, the day and year above written," 

This conveyance is assigned by Pilkington, as empowered by Dr Swift to 
do so, to Mr William Bowyei of London, on 5th October 1732, 
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the Tale of a Tub." I cannot discern any internal endence 
on the contrary, the terms in which King William is mentioned" 
both in the title and text of the poem, is totally iiicousistent with 
the Beanes feelings towards that monarch. Indeed, if this 
poem bad really been the Dean’s writing, and knoam to be so 
by the celebrated Whig bookseller, whom he had olTentl<*d, it 
•would have been quoted against him, as a mark of apostacy, in 
the numerous libels of the day, whore, how(‘vor, it is never "once 
mentioned. Besides, durst Swift, with such an evidence in every 
bookseller’s shop, have ventured to assert, that, while he held 
Whig politics in the state, he was always of the liigh Cliurch 
party in what regarded ecclesiastical matters. See p. 80, Note.] 


Dedicated to all tho?e who are true Friends to her present 
Majesty and her Government, to the Church of England, 
and the Succession as by Law established 5 and who o^rate- 
fully acknowledge the preservation of their JleiTglon, 
Rights, and Liberties, due to the late King William, of 
ever glorious auci immortal memory. 

Printed from the original Dublin edition of 2 706 . 

Hlffiiiile Satyrara non senbere. 

How this fantastic ^vorkl is changkl of late ! 

Sure some full moon has work’d upon the stcite. 

Time was, when it was question’d much in story, 

Which was the worst, the Devil, or a Tory ; 

But now, alas ! those happy times are o’er*; 

The rampant things are couchant now no more, 

But trump up Tories, who were Whigs before. 

There was a time, when fair Hibernia lay 
Dissolv’d in ease, and with a gentle sw^ay 
Enjoy’d the blessings of a halcyon day. 

Pleas’d with the bliss their friendly union made, 

Beneath her bending fig-tree’s peaceful shade 
Careless and free her happy sons were laid. 

No feuds, no groundless jealousies, appear, 

To rouse their rage, or wake them into fear 5 
With pity they beheld Britannia’s state, 

Tost by the tempest of a stormy fate s 
Wild frenzy through her blasted borders pass’d, 

Whilst noisy Paction drove the furious blast ; ^ 
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Calm and serene we heard the tempest roar, 

And fearless view’d the danger from the shore* 

Thus blest, we slumber’d in a downy trance, 

Happy, like Eden, in mild ignorance 5 
Till Discord, like the wily serpent, found 
Th’ unguarded path to the forbidden ground ; 

Shew’d us the tree, the tempting tree, which stood 
The fairest, but most fatal, of the wood j 
And where (as hanging on the golden bough) 

The glittering fruit look’d smiling to the view. 

Taste, and be wise,” the sly provoker said. 

And see the platform of your ruin kid : 

Rouse from the dulness ye too long have shown. 

And view your Chui’ch’s danger, and your own. 

Thus at superior wit we catch’d in haste. 

Which mock’d the approach of our deluded taste. 

And now— — 

Imaginary schemes we seem to spy, 

And search for dangers with a curious eye ; 

From thought to thought we roll, and rack our sense, 
To obviate mischiefs in the future tense: 

Strange plots in embryo from the Lord we fear ; 

And dream of mighty ills, the Lord knows where I 
Wretchedly wis^ store, 

But bless the wdtless age we knew before. 

Near that fam’d place ^ where slender wights resort. 
And gay Pulvilio keeps his scented court ; 

Where exil’d wit ne’er shews its hated face, 

But happier nonsense fills the thoughtless place 5 
Where sucking beaux, our future hopes, are bred, 
The sharping gamester, and the bully red," 
O’er-stock’d with fame, but indigent of bread ; 

There stands a modern dome f of vast renown, 

For a plump cook and plumper reck’nings known : 
Rais’d high, the fair inviting bird you &ee, 

In ail his milky plumes, and feather’d lechery ; 

In whose soft down immortal Jove was drest. 

When the fair nymph the wily god possest 5 


Lucas’s Coifee-Iioiise. 


t The Swan Tavern. 
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Still in which shape he stands to mortal view^ 
Patron of whoringj and of toping too. 

Here gravely meet the worthy sons of zeal. 

To wet their pious clay, and decently to rail : 
Immortal courage from the claret springs, 

To censure heroes, and the acts of kings : 

Young doctors of the gown here shrewdly shew 
How grace divine can ebb, and spleen can flow ; 
The pious red-coat most devoutly swears, 

Drinks to the Church, but ticks on his arrears 5 
The gentle beau, too, joins in wise debate. 

Adjusts his cravat, and reforms the state. 

As when the sun, on a returning flood, 

Warms into life the animated mud ; 

Strange wondrous insects on the shore remain, 

And a new race of vermin fills the plain : 

So from the excrement of zeal we find, 

A slimy race, but of tlic modish kind. 

Crawl from the filth, and, kindled into man, 

Make up the members of the sage Divan. 

Of these the fam’d Borachio is the chief, 

A son of pudding and eternal beef. 

The jovial god, with all-inspiring grace, 

Sits on the scnrict lionours of his face ; 

His happy lace, from rigid wisdom free, 

Securely smiles in thoughtless majesty ; 

His own tithe-geese not half so plump as he. 

Wild notions flow from his immoderate head, 

And statutes quoted, — moderately read 5 
Whole floods of words his moderate wit reveal, 

Yet the good man’s immoderate in zeal, 

How can his fluent tongue and thought keep touch, 
Who thinks too little, but who talks too much ? 
When peaceful tars with Gallic navies meet, 

And lose their honour to preserve the fleet ; 

This wondrous man alone shall conquest boast, 

And win the battles which the heroes lost. 

When just esteem he would of William raise. 

He damns the glories which he means to praise 5 


* X)r Hjggias, 
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The poor encomium, so thinly spread. 

Lampoons the injur’d ashes of the dead ; 

Tho’ for the orator, ’tis said withal, 

He meant to praise him, if he meant at all. 

Egregious Magpye charms the listening throng,^ 
Whilst inoffensive satire tips his tongue ; 

Grey politicks adorn the beardless chit. 

Of foreign manners, but of native wit ; 

Scarce wean’d from diddy of his Alma Mater, 

The cocking thing steps forth the church’s Erra Pater 
High-flying thoughts his moderate size supply, 

And wing the towering puppet to the sky; 

On brazen wings beat out from native stock, 

He mounts, and rides upon the weather-cock ; 

From whence the dull Hibernian isle he views ; 

The dull Hibernian isle he sees, and spews 5 
He mourns the talent of his wisdom, lost 
On such a dry inhospitable (^oast. 

Thus daws, when perch’d upon a steeple’s top, 

With Oxford strut, and pride superior, hop ; 

And, whilst on earth their haughty glances throw. 
Take humble curates but for daws below. 

Firedrake, a senator of aukward grace, f 
But famM for matc h les s m o dc sty^^xHace";'^ 

With Christian clamour fills the deafen'd room. 

And prophecies of wondrous ills to come. 

Heaven in a hurry seems to have form’d his paste, 
Fill’d up his spleen, but left his head-piece waste : 

He thinks, he argues, nay, be prays in haste. 

When in soil’d sheets the dirty wight is spread. 

And high-flown schemes for curtains grace the bed, 
Wild freakish fancy, with her airy train, 

Whirls through the empty region of his bx'ain ; 

Shews him the Church just tott’ring on his head, 

And all her mangled sons around her spread ; 

Paints out himself, of all his hopes beguil’d, 

And his domestic Sicorax defil’d ; 


Archdeacon Percival 


t Ecchiin, a lawyer. 
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Then, kindling at the sight, he flies about, 

And puts dissenting squadrons to the route ; 

Brim-full of wrath, he plunges into strife, 

And thumps the passive carcase of his wife; 

He routs the flying foe, he scours the plain, 

And boldly fights the visionary scene. 

Th’ Apollo of the cause old Grimbeard stantls. 

And ail th’ inferior fry of wit commands ; 

Nurs’d up in faction, and a Ibe to peace, 

He robs his bones of necessary ease ; 

Drunk with inveterate spleen, he scorns his age, 

And Nature’s lowest ebb supplies with sprightly nige. 

Cold drivelling Time has all his nerves unstrung, 

But left untouch’d his lechery of longue ; 

His lechery of tongue, which still remains, 

And adds a friendly aid to w^ant of brains : 

He blames the dolness of his party’s sloth, 

And chides the fears of their miactive youth ; 

Tells them the time, the happy time is come, 

When moderation shall behold its doom ; 

When snivelling mercy shall no more beguile, 

But Christian force and pious rage shall smile; 

Warns them against those liangcrs to provide, 1 

Those dangers which his spectacles have spied, > 

Dark and unknown to all the world bcaidc ! j 

Hail, venerable man, design’d by fate 
The saving genius of a sinking state ! 

Lo, prostrate at thy feet we trembling fall, 

Thou great twin-idol of the thund’ring Baal ! 

How shall thy votaries thy wrath assuage, 

Unbend thy frowns, and deprecate thy rage ? 

Millions of victims shall thy altars soil ; 

Heroes shall bleed, and treasurers shall broil ; 

Thy peerless w^orth shall in our lays be sung : 

O, bend thy stubborn rage, and sheath thy dreadful tongue i 
Nutbrain, f a daggle-gown of large renown, 

For weak support to needy client known ; 


* Mv or Captain Locke* 


t Nutley, a lawyer. 
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With painted dangers keeps his mob in awe, 

And shrewdly construes faction into law. 

When Albion's Senate wav'd its fatal wand. 

And with their hungry locusts curst the land. 

Our fruitful Egypt, with the load opprest, 

Beheld with grief its happy fields laid waste ; 

With watery eyes, and with a mother’s pain. 

She heard the nation groan, but heard in vain ; 

Till, gorg’d with prey, they took the favourite wind, 
And left this straggling vermin here behind : 

Too well he lik'd our fruitful Egypt’s plain. 

To trot to hungry Westminster again. 

Say, blind Hibernia, from what charms unknown 
Ye adopt a man, whom ye should blush to own : 
Beggar’d and spoil’d of all your wealthy store, 

Yet hug the viper, whom ye curs’d before. 

Is this the pious champion of your cause, 

Who robs your offspring to protect your laws | 

Silly distills his venom to the root, 

And blasts the tree from whence he plucks the fruit ? 
Who sees your ruin, which he smiles to see ; 

Whose gain’s his heaven, and whose god’s a fee ? 

In the first rank fam’d ^Sooterkin ^ is seen, 

Of happy visage, and enchanting mien, 

A lazy modish' sim'ol^i'efnnch^ 

Whose every feature flourishes in print, 

And early pride first taught the youth to squint. 
What niggard father would begrudge his brass, 
When traveli’d son doth homebred boy surpass ; 
Went out a fopling, and return’d an ass ? 

Of thought so dark, that no erroneous bit 
E’er shew’d the lucid beauties of his wit. 

When scanty fee expects a healing pill, 

With earless yawn he nods upon the bill, 

Secure to liit— -who never fails to kill 
When costive punk, in penitential case, 

Sits squeezing out tier soul in vile grimace, 

To ease his patient, he prescribes~his face ! 


] 


Dr Wort]}, a physician. 
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Well may the wretch a Providence disown. 

Who thinks no wisdom brighter than his own : 

Long since he left religion in the lurch, 

Who yet would raise the glories of the church, 

And stickles for its rights, wlio ne^er comes near the porch. 

Immortal Crab * stands firmly to the Imih, 

And with sage nod commands the list’ning youth ; 

In whom rank spleen has all its vigour shewn, 

And blended all its curses into one ; 

Overflowing gall has chang’d the crimson flood, 

And turn’d to vinegar the wretch’s blood. 

Nightly on bended knees the musty put 
Still saints the spigot, and adores the butt ; 

With fervent zeal the flowing liquor plies. 

But damns the modei'ate bottle for its size. 

His liquid vows cut swiftly thro’ the air. 

When glorious red has whetted him to prayer ^ 

Thrifty of time, and frugal of his w^ays, 

Tippling he rails, and as he rails he prays. 

In the sage list, great Mooncalf is enrolled, 

Fam’d as the Delphic oracio of old* 

Propitious dulness, and a senseless joy, 

Shone at his birth, and blest the hopeful boy 5 
Who utters wonders without sense of pain, 

And scorns the cTubbod labour ot his brain. 

Fleeting as air, his words outstrip the wind, 

Whilst the sage tardy meaning lags behind. 

No saucy foresight dares liis will control. 

Or stop the impetuous motion of his soul ; 

His soul, which struggles in her dark abode. 

Crush’d and o’erlay’d with the unwieldy load : 

Prevailing dulness did his sense betray, 

And cramp’d his reason to extend his clay ; 

His wit contracted to a narrow span, 

A yard of ideot to an inch of man. 


♦ Explained, m the Lunesboroa#?!! Mamiscripl, to be Archdeacon Neele, bnr 
averred by another anthonty to racAii a Mr Hedge Young, or Hogg Young> 
the late loid-chancellof s pmse-bearei.” 
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Hail, mighty dunce, thou largest of thy kind, 

How well thy mien is suited to thy mind ! 

What if the Lords and Commons can’t agree. 

Thou dear, dull, happy thing, what is to thee ? 

8it down contented with thy present store, 

Heaven ne’er design’d thee to be wise and poor : 

Trust to thy fate ; whatever parties join, 

Thy want of wit obstructs thy want of coin. 

As when imperial Rome beheld her state 
Grown faint, and struggling with impending fate ; 
When barb’rous nations on her ruins trod, 

And no kind Jove appear’d her guardian god 5 
A sacred goose could all her fears disperse, 

And save the Mistress of the Universe : 

Of equal fame the great example be, 

Our church’s safety we expect from thee : 

In thee, great man, the saving brood remains, 

Of equal piety, and equal brains ; 

In this we differ but in point of name : 

Unlike the Romans we 5 but thou, our goose, the same. 

And now with solemn grace the Council sat, 

And the third flask had rais’d a warm debate ; 

When faction, entering, walk’d the giddy maze, 

Sworn foe and noted enemy to peace ; 

And,"" taking-G i uabeai iPs step e7'^!ie~^Mce broke, 

And in shrill voice the eager fury spoke. 

Be witness. Heaven, how much I’m pleas’d to find 
Such gallant friends, and of so brave a mind ; 

Souls fit to rule the world, and proudly sit 
The noblest sons of piety and wit. 

Uncommon vigour in your looks I spy, 

Resolv’d the utmost of your force to try ; 

Bravely to stickle for your church’s laws,* 

And shed a generous influence on her cause. 

See how with grief she hangs her pensive head, 

Whilst trickling tears upon her garments shed, 

Mourn all her lustre and her beauty fled : 

In hair dishevell’d, and with bosom bare, 

With melancholy sounds she fills the air. 

Would ye, my friends, the weighty business know, 

And learn the cruel reason of her woe ? 
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The cause she has to grieve, the work! believes. 

Is this — hem — hem—why, ’tis enough she grieves : 
What sons from tears their fliiity souls can keep, 
And with dry eyes behold their mother weep ? 

Ah ! stop the deluge of her watery store. 

And let her taste those joys she felt before ! 

When William (curse upon that hated name. 
For ever blotted and unknown to fame !) 

When William in imperial glory shone. 

And, to our grief, possess’d Britannia’s throne : 
Mark with wdiat malice he our church debas’d. 

Her sons neglected, and her rites defaced ; 

To canting zeal design’d her form a slave, 

And meant to ruin what he came to save. 

What though the world be fill’d with his alarms^ 
And fainting Gallia trembled at his arms ; 

Yet still the doughty hero did no more 
Than Julius once, and Ammon did before. 

Is this the idol of the people’s love, 

The poor mock-puppet of a ruling Jove ? 

Sorrel, we owe his hasty fate * to thee. 

Thou lucky horse | oh ! may thy memory be 
Fragrant to all, as it is sweet to me ! 

Too far, I fear, the vile infection’s spread, 

Since Anna courts the party which he let I, 

And treads the hated footsteps of the dead. 

If so, what now can we expect to hear, 

But black effects of those damn’d ills we fear ? 
Your fot endownnents shall be torn away. 

And to Geneva zeal become an easy prey ; 

Cold element shall give your guts the griper. 

And, ah i no more you shall indulge in tripo. 

No Sunday pudding shall adorn the board, 

Or burn the chaps of its too eager lord : 

No gentle Abigail shall caudles make, 

Nor cook the jellies for the chaplain’s back ; 


* Sorrel was the name of the house on which Kiiu 
received bis mortal injary by a fdl 
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LoBg-winded schismaticks shall rule the roast^ 

And Father Christmas mourn his revels lost. 

Rouse then, my friends, and all yonr forces join, 

And act with vigour in our great design. 

What though our danger is not really great, 

^Tis brave to oppose a government we hate : 

Poison the nation with your jealous fears, 

And set the fools together by the ears : 

Whilst with malicious joy we calmly sit, 

And smile to see the triumphs of our wit : 

Sound well the College ; and with nicest skill 
Inflame the beardless boys, and bend them to your will 
What though unmov’d her learned sons have stood. 
Nor sacrific’d to spleen their country’s good, 

Yet search the tree, and sure there may be found 
Some branches tainted, though the trunk be sound ; 
Shew them the lure which never fails to hitj 
Approve their briskness, and admire their wit. 

Youth against flattery has no defence, 

Fools still are cheated v/ith the bait of sense ; 

Glean e’en the schools from lechery and birch. 

And teach the youngsters to defend the Church. 

^Tis fools we want, and of the largest size : 

T would spoil our cause to practise on 
The wis^ar^ eagles of the sharpest ken, 

And calmly weigh the merits and the men ; 

Pierce thro’ the cobweb veil of erring sense, 

And know the truth of zeal from the pretence : 

Whilst fools, like game-cocks, aie the slaves of show, 
Aild never ask a cause, but fly upon the foe : 

Chance only guides them wandering In the night, 
When in an age they stumble on the right : 

God never gave a fool the gift of sight.^’ 

He said — with joy the pleas’d assembly rose ; 

Well mov’d,” they cried, and murmur’d their applau 
When, lo, before the Board, confess’d in sight, 

Stept forth a heavenly guest, serenely bright ; 

No mortal beauty could with her’s compare, 

Or poet’s fancy form a maid so fair ; 

Around her head immortal glories shine, 

And her mild air confess’d the nymph divine j 
Whilst thus she spake $ 

VOL, I. h 
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<€ Ask not, my frighted sons, from whence I came^j 
Bat mark me well | Religion is my name ; 

An angel once, but now a fury grown, 

Too often talk’d of, but too little known ; 

Is it for me, my sons, that ye engage. 

And spend the fury of your idle rage ? 

^Tis false ; unmanly spleen your bosom warms, 

And a pretended zeal your fancy cluiriris. 

Where have I taught you in the sacred page. 

To construe moderation into rage ; 

To aiFront the power from whence your safety springs^ 
And poorly blast the memory of kings ? 

Branded with infamy, ye shun the light. 

But court, like birds obscene, the covert of the night* 

Is then unlawful riot fit to be 

The great supporter of my Church and me ? 

Think ye, weak men, she’s of her foes afraid. 

Or wants the assistance of your feeble aid ? 

When round her thro!ie seraphic warriors stand. 

And form upon her side a heavenly band : 

When, fixt as fate, her deep foundation lies, 

And spreads where-c^T my Anna’s glory flies; 

Think on th’ intended ruins of the day, 

When to proud Rome ye \vpro design’d a prey : 

With wonder read tliose fatal times again, 

And call to mind the melancholy scene 5 
When down its rapid stream the torrent bore 
Your country’s laws, and safety was no more j 
Torn from your altars^ ye were forced to roam 
In needy exile from your native home. 

^Twas then, my sons, your miglity William rose. 

And bravely fell like light’ning on your foes : 

With royal pity he deplor’d your fate, 

And stood the Atlas of your sinking state* 

When sacrifice on idle altars slain 
Polluted all the isle, and dy’d the plain 5 
Rome’s mob of saints did all your temples fill. 

And consecrated groves crowxa’d every hill 4 
^Twas then, Josiah-Iike, that he defaced 
Their Pagan rites, and laid tlieir altars waste ; 
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Drove out tlieir idols from their lov’d abodeSj 
And pounded into dust their molten gods : 

Israel’s true Lord was to his rule re«*tor’d, 

Again his name was heard, and was again ador’d. 

Wond’ring, ye saw your great deliverer comej> 
But, while he warr’d abroad, ye rail’d at home; 
Dreadfully gay in arms, but scorn’d in peace, 

The useless buckler of inglorious ease: 

O poor and short-liv’d glory and renown ! 

O false unenvied pleasures of a crown ! 

So soon are all thy shining honours fled. 

Traduc’d while living, and defam’d when dead. 
Strange fate of heroes, who like comets blaze, 

And with a sudden light the world amaze ; 

But when with fading beams they quit the skies^ 

No more to shine the wonder of our eyes ; 

Their glories spent, and all their fiery store. 

We scorn the omens which we fear’d before ! 

** My Royal Anne, whom every virtue crowns, 
Feels your iil-govern’d rage, nor ’scapes your frowns 5 
Your want of duty ye supply with spight, 

Traduce her councils, and her heroes slight 5 
Lampoon the mildness of her easy sway, 

And' STcke u " at t he light uf ^ fie r^^tlperior day ; 

Foison her sweets of life with groundless fears, 

And fill her royal breast with anxious cares. 

"What I such a Queen, where Art and Nature join 
To hit the copy of a form divine : 

Unerring Wisdom purg’d the dross away, 

And form’d your Anna of a nobler clay | 

Breathing a soul, in which in glory shone 
Goodness innate, and virtue like its own : 

She knows how far engaging sweetness charms, 

And conquers more by mildness than by arms | 

Like Sampson’s riddle in the sacred song, 

A springing sweet still flowing from the strong 1 
Like hasty sparks her slow resentment dies, 

Her rigour lagging, but her mercy flies. 

Hail, pious Princess ! mightiest of thy name, 
Though last begotten, yet the first in fame s 
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Those glorious heroines we in story see^ 

Were but the fainter types of greater thee. 

Let others take a lustre from the throne ; 

Yon shine with brighter glories of your own. 

Add worth to worth, and dignify a Crown. 

Oft have I mark’d, with what a stiKii<ms care 
My words you ponder, and my laws revere : 

To thee, great Queen, w^hat eulo^des arc due, 

Who both protect the flnck, and feed the shepherds too ! 
For which I still jjresidc o’er thy alarms, 

And add a shining lustre to thy arms: 

I form’d the battle, and I gave the word, 

And rode with conquest on thy Ormond's sword ; 

When Anjou’s fleet yielded its Indian store. 

And at thy sacred feet depos’d the silver ore 5 ^ 

I sent the goddess, when Victoria came, 

And rais’i! thy Churchill to immortal tame, 

And Hochstet’s bloody field advanc’d the hero’s name* 
Nor shall thy glories or thy triumphs cease, 

But thy rough wars shall soften into peace. 

Charlcsf shall from thee his diadem receive, 

And shilling pomp wdiich you alone can give; 

The Gallic liion, Jist’ning at his slioro, 

^hull fear tu teiupt tlw 13j'llioh danger^, more. 

But sculk in desarts where he used to roar : 

Admiring worlds before thy throne shall stand. 

And willing nations bend to thy command- 
For you, ye inveterate enemies to peace, 

Whom Kings can ne’er oblige, nor Heaven can please ; 
Who blindly zealous into faction run, 

And make those dangers you’d be thought to shun ; 

For shame, the transports of your rage give o’er, 

And let your civil feuds be heard no more : 

To the wise conduct of ihy Anna trust ; 

Know your own good, and to youi’selves be just : 

And, when with grief you see your brother stray, 

Or in a night of error lose his way, 

Direct his wandering, and restore the day* 




I 


* Alludinjf to liei Giants to tJieCIerjjy. — N. 
t T le Aitliduke Ciiaiics. — N. 
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To guide liis steps, afford your kindest aid^ 
And gently pity whom ye can't persuade ; 
Leave to avenging Heaven bis stubborn wilf^ 
For, O, remember, he's your brother still. 


No. IL 

The Story ofOrj^liem^ burlesqued. 


[Ihese two specimens of Ovicliana are given by Dr Barrett to the 
Dean. I doubt if the internal evidence is sufficient^ and there is 
no other. They are greatly inferior to Baucis and Philemon, 
but that production underwent the strict revision of Addison, 
who perhaps taught Swift to attend to the accuracy of rhymes', 
and neatness of expression, which afterwards distinguished his 
compositions.] 


The Crowder of that barb'rous nation. 

Was ballad-singer by vocation ; 

Who up and down the country strolling. 
And with his strains the mob cajoling, 
Charm'd ’em as much as each man knows 
Our modern farces do our beaux : 

To hear whose voice they left their houses. 
Their food, their handicrafts, and spouses j 
Whilst, by the mercury of his song, 

He threw the staring, gaping throng 
(A thing deserving admiration,) 

Into a copious salivation. 

From hence came all those monstrous storiesj, 
That to his lays wild beasts danc'd borees 5 
That after him, where'er he rambled, 

The lion ramp'd, and the bear gambol'd. 
And rocks and caves (their houses) ambled s 
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For surcs the monster Mob includes 
All beastb, stones, stocks, in solitudes^ 

He had a sp(mse, jxlep’d Eiirydice, 

As tight a lass as e’er your eye did see ; 

Who being caress’d one day by Morpheus, 

In absence of her husband, Orpheus, 

As in the god’s embrace she lay, 

Hied, not by metaphor they say, 

But the ungrateful literal way : 

For a modern’s ^ pleas’d to say by% 

From sleen to death there’s but a way-bit. 
Orpheus at first, to appearance grieving, 

For one he had oft wish’d damn’d while living, 
That he may play her her farewell, 

Besolv’d to take a turn to hell : 

(For spouse, he guess’d, was gone to the devil) 
There was a husband damnably civih 
Playing a merry strain that day, 

Upon th’ infernal king’s highway. 

He caper’d on, as who should say, 

Since spouse has pass’d the Stygian ferry, 
Since spouse is damn’d, I will be merry 5 
And wights who travel that way daily, 

Jog on by his example gaily. 

Thus scraping, he to hell advanc’d ; 

When he came there the devil danc’d 5 
All hell was with the frolic taken, 

And with a huge huzza was shaken. 

All hell broke loose, and they who were 
One moment past plung’d in despair, 

Sung, Hang sorrow, cast away care, 

But Pluto, with a spitelbl prank, 

Ungrateful devil, did Oipheus thank. 

Orpheus, said he, I like thy strain 
So wxll, that here’s thy wife again : 

But on those terms receive the blessing, 

’Till thour’t on earth, forbear possessing. 
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He who has play’d like thee in hell. 

Might e’en do t’other thing as well 5 
And shades of our eternal night 
Were not design’d for such delight. 

Therefore, if such Id hell thou usest. 

Thy spouse immediately thou losest. 

Quoth Orpheus, I am manacled, I see : 

You and your gift be damn’d, thought he ^ 
And shall be, if my skill don’t fail me, 

And if the devil does not ail me. 

Now Orpheus saw importance free, 

By which once more a slave was he. 

The damn’d chang’d presently their notes, 
And stretch’d with hideous howl their throats | 
And two and two together link’d, 

Their chains witN horrid music clink’d ; 

And in the concert, yell and fetlock 
Express’d the harmony of wedlock* 

He, by comn^iand, then lugg’d his dowdy 
To Acheron, with many a how-d’ye 5 
But, as the boat was tow’rd them steering. 
The rogue with wicked ogle leering, 

Darted at her fiery glances, 

“"WhichL J?indkd in her furious fancies. 

Her heart did thick as any drum beat^ 
Alarming Amazon to combat 
He soon perceives it, and too wise is 
Not to lay hold on such a crisis: 

His moiety on the bank he threw, 

Whilst thousand devils look’d askew. 

Thus spouse, who knew what long repentance 
Was to ensue by Pluto’s sentence, 

Could not forbear her recreation 
One poor half day, to avoid damnation* 

Her from his arras the Furies wrung, 

And into hell again they flung. 

He singing thus, repass’d the ferry ,~ 

Since spouse is damn’d, I will be merry*’^ 
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Ach^on ; or the Original of Horn Fai 

Some time al)out the month of July^ 

Or else our ancient authors do Ije, 

Diana, wh^aii poetic noddies 

'Would h.ave think to be some goddess', 

(Thoh in plain tuith, a witch she was, 

Who sold grey pease at Ratcliff Cro>s) 

Went to the upsetting of a neighbour^ 

Having before been at her labour. 

The gossips had ol punch a bowl full, 

'Which made them all sing, O be joyful I 
A folly took them in the noddle. 

Their over-heated bums to coddle ; 

So they at Limehoiise took a sculler. 

And cramrn’d it so, no egg was fuller. 

Whth tide of el)b, they got to Eriff^ 

Where Punchinelio once was sJierilE 
Our jovial crew then made a halt, 

To drink some Naniz, at what d’ye cali’L 
And thence, if any car’d a iart for’t^ 

W ent to a stream timt comes from Dariford ; 
Where all unrigg’d, in good decorum, 

As naked as their mothers bore them 5 
And soon their tattling did outdo 
An Irish howd or hubbubboo. 

O la,” cries one, to joke the aptest, 

** Methinks Fm grown an Anabaptist ; 

If to be clipp’d, to Grace prefers, 

Fm grac’d and sous’d o’er head and ears.’® 
thus she talk’d, all of a sudden 
Tliey grew as mute as hasty- pudding: 

Daunted at th’ unexpected sounds 
Of hollaing men and yelping hounds, 

Who soon came up, and stood at bay 
At those who wish’d themselves away. 

But, to increase their sad disaster. 

After the curs appear’d their master ^ 
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Actaeon nam’d, a country gent. 

Who hard by somewhere liv’d in Kent | 

And hunting lov’d more than his victuals. 
And cry of homiBs, ’bove sound of fiddles. 
He saw his dogs neglect their sport. 

Having sprung game of better sort ; 

Which put him in a fit of laughter, 

Not dreaming what was coming after. 

Bless me ! how the young lecher star’d ! 

How pleasingly the spark was scar’d ! 

With hidden charms his eyes he fed. 

And to our females thus he said : 

Hey, jingo ! what the de’els the matter ; 
Do mermaids swim in Dartford water ? 

The poets tell us, they have skill in 
That sweet melodious art of singing : 

If to that tribe you do belong, 

Faith, ladies, come, — let’s have a song. 
What, silent ! ne’er a word to spare me ? 
Nay, frown not, for you cannot scare me^ 
Ha, now I see you are mere females, 

Made to delight and pleasure us males. 

Faith, ladies, do not think me lavish, 

nf ynn T 

I’gad, I must.” This did so frighten 
The gossips, they seem’d thunder-smitten. 

At last Diana takes upon her 
To vindicate their injur’d honour j 
And by some necromantic spells, 

Strong charms, witchcraft, or something else, 
In twinkling of the shell of oyster. 
Transmogrified the rampant royster 
Into a thing some call a no-man, 

Unfit to love or please a woman* 

The poets, who love to deceive you, 

(For, once believe them, who’d believe you B 
Say that, to quench his lecherous fire, 

Into a stag she chang’d the squire ^ 

Which made him fly o’er hedges skipping, 
Till his own hounds had spoil’d his tripping. 
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But I, who am less jo^iven to lying, 

Than joliy rakes to think of dyings 
Do truly tell you here betweeii us. 

She only spoifd tlie spark for Venus^ 

Which soon his blood did so much alter^. 

He car’d for love less than for halter: 

No more the sight of naked beauty 
Could prompt his vigour to its duty : 

And in this case, you may believe, 

He hardly stay’d to take his leave. 

He had a wife, and she, poor woman, 

Soon found in him something uncommon. 

In vain she striv’d, young, fair, and plump^ 

To rouse to joy the senseless lump. 

She from a drone, alas ! sought honey, 

And from an empty pocket money. 

Thus us’d, she for her ease contrives 
That sweet revenge of slighted wives | 

And soon of horns a pair most florid 
Were by her grafted on his forehead ; 

At sight of which his shame and anger 
Made him first curse, then soundly bang her. 
And then his rage, which overpower’d him, 
JVIadc pocto Gay, hio 

At Cuckold’s Point he dic<l with sadness j 
{Few in his case now shew such madness 5) 
Whilst gossips, pleas’d at his sad case* 

Straight fix’d his horns just on the place. 

Lest the memory on’t should be forgotten. 

When they, poor souk, were dead and rotten ; 
And then from Queen Dick got a patent, 

On Charlton Green to set up a tent 5 

Where once a year, with friends from Wapping, 

They tell how they were taken napping. 

The following age improv’d the matter. 

And made two dishes of a platter, 

The tent where they used to repair. 

Is now become a jolly fair 5 
Where evVy eighteenth of Octob^, 

Comes citken demure and sober, 
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With basket, shovel, pickaxe, stalkings 
To make a way for’s wife to walk in : 
Where having laid out single money. 

In buying horns for dearest honey, 

O’er ftirmity, pork, pig, and ale, 

They cheer their souls, and tell this tale® 


[The following poems are extracted from the manuscript of Lord 
Lanesborougb, called the Whimsical Medley. They are here in- 
serted in deference to the opinion of a most obliging correspon- 
dent, who thinks they may be juvenile attempts of Swift. I own I 
cannot discover much internal evidence in support of the sup- 
position.] 


On Mr EobartSf by the name of Peter Qidncen 

As one Peter Quince, 

With one grain of sense. 

And courage to equal his wit; 

From a beau of the town 

pTTro l anrto . . .aM>ii ao* 5» paa y- 

But returned without ever a whit. 

With Pacolet’s horse 
Young Quince took his course. 

Despising some fools that would fight s 
And wisely took care, 

In the hazard of war. 

To prevent all mischances by flights 

Let the nation’s scum 
For the time that is to come, 

Lose a leg or an arm in the fray ; 

War’s at best but mere stulF, 

Peter Quince had enough, 

When his heels to Breda made his way* 

That head-piece of thine 
Will much better shine 
On one of the Parliament benches s 
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Butj on second tlioiiglit, 

Wit is always best bought, 

And Quince be thou safe among [wenches.] 

For all thy ill stars. 

In the house thou has peers, 

Or else the dull fools would ne cr choose you. 
Of taxes coiijplaio, 

But shim the campagne. 

For soldiers will always abuse thee. 

Thy pretty white hand 
Was never designed 
To meddle with dirty cold iron ; 

You know you were made 
For another guess trade, 

When thy beauties the ladies environ. 

The noblest pride 
Always will ride. 

In Peter, top and top-gallant, 

And Cutler’s coin'* 

Made Quince for to shine, 

And scorn the poor rogues that arc valiant* 


Upon the Papers ^ Cardi7iars cap to a Jesuit^ on the 

death of Canliudl de Ihumon. 

Touenon, the illustrious cardinal, is dead ! 

Died at Macao, by the Jesuit’s hands : 

Was ever thing so base ! 

The pope, hov/ever, unconcerned stands, 

Altho’ of holy church the head ; 

And puts a Jesuit inliis place. 

Men w^onder at it 5 but the pope w^cll knotvs 
The hangman always has the dead man’s clothes^ 


* Sir John Caller, a noted usurer. 
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The Table of the and the Members^ 

The members on a time did meet^ 

As factious members do. 

And were resolved, with hands and feet, 

The Belly to overthrow. 

The idle paunch they all deci’eed 
An useless sluggish part, 

Which never did, in time of need, 

Aid or assist the heart. 

So ’twas resolv’d in Parliament, 

Nemine contradicente ; 

That trustees should be thither sent 
To keep the Belly empty : 

But when they found the Belly flagged. 

For want of due nutrition ; 

And that each member pin’d and lagg’d 
In a poor weak condition ; 

They thought it wiser to allow 
The Belly [to] a free trade, 

Lest that one member waxing low 
The whole should be decay’d. 


The liumhle Petition of gossip Joan to her Friend^ a 'North 
Britain Lady^ ^ho had promised her some Snuff at her re* 
turn out of Scotland, 

In forma pauperis I to you 
Thus by petition humbly shew ; 

Our little isle being barren of mundungus,'* 

We praise the Lord you’re come 'among us | 

For, since by union we are the same, 

We plead a right to what you claim* 


^ ‘‘ Whom he brings in among ns, 

And biibes with mundungusr '— Lamentatwm 
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We call you brethren | the next thiiig; 

Is to inquire what goods you bring. 

To enrich or please us, else go forth ; 

We love you just as much as you are worths 
This your commissioners have taught us. 

Who sold you to us, when they sought us. 

So, Just as they do in your name 
Our promises, I do your’s claim ; 

Which you may break, as we, at will^ 

Or, if it please, you may fulfil. 

Since thus united we possess you, 

When you make us sncesie, we cry, God bless yoi'. 
The snuiar which you encouraged me 
To hope for, will be charity ; 

Which to your slave when you convey. 

Your poor petitioner shall pray. 


A Letter of Advice to the limerend Dr D — 

p'oposed to the Co7istderaHo7i of a certain gixat Lord* 


[This curious libel upon Dr Delany takes the same tone with the 
rebuke juimniistered to hitn by Swift, for boasting of fjis Inthnu^ 
cy with Delany. See VoU XiV. p. 400 and 424, aiui also p, 
357 of this volume, where it is observed that tliere occtiired 
some coldness between the Dean and Delany. i have a copy 
of verses upon I-ord Carteret, supposed to be written by Dr De,. 
lany himself, in which his Lordship's taste for society is charac* 
terized by the kst line : 

He chooses Befeiny and Tickell for friends.’’ 

This afectation of holding himself forth as the chosen favourite of 
the lorddieutenant^s easier hours, called down the censure of Tis- 
dal, Smedley, and others, to one of whom we owe the following 
lines. They are here inserted as throwing some light on Svvift^s 
literary histoiy.] 
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What Doctor, if great Carteret condescends 
To chat with Swift and you as private friends, 

Must you so silly be to tell the town, 

And boast of freedoms he may blush to own | 

Is this the modest dutiful beh.iviour 

You shew your patron, for so great a favour ? 

Think you these honours to your merit due ? 

Wliat equal honours can reflect from you ? 

You may perhaps propose immortal fame. 

Under the shelter of your patron’s name. 

If you presume too far, you miss that endj 

For the like course lo^t Swift his Gallstown friend, 

And may in time disturb your patron too, 

To see the simple choice he^s made of you. 

But is my lord still short of his intent ? 

Or is your merit of that vast extent, 

That nothing less than thousands can content ? 
There was a time when Paddy, out of hope, 
Thought a West Indian jaunt his utmost scope* 
The world’s well mended since with Patrick, now 
Nothing but vistos and canals will do. 

But pray, great sir, what friend of common sense, 
Would labour to promote such vain expence ? 

Hl iCT iimst ^oujL a - l - Hu liUlliiC t S d w ell, 

T’ adorn your busts, and young St Patrick’s cell 
Why may not some of ’em, for ought you know'. 
Have a desire to build and to bestow ? 

Retrench then, and be modest if you can, Sir, 

Or raise objections stronger than your answ^er. 
Think, Doctor, after double vicar, double rector, 
A dignity in Christ-Church lecture : 

And something else, which you have still forgot, 

A college place. Won’t all this boil the pot. 

Then judge how very aukwardly it looks, 

You have not yet enough to buy your books/^ 
Good Patrick take advice^ and first read o’er 
The books you have, before you call for more ^ 
Resign some of those cares you labour hard in, 

If you must spend w^hole summers in your garden, 
Attend some one at least, and quit Glass-Nevin, 
Which will destroy your credit, if you live in, 
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Let Barber, tfio’ polite, at counter wait, 

Nor longer be caress\l in pomp and state, 
Quickly do this, or you may some provoke 
To say, you mean to fleece, not feed the flock* 


APPENDIX. No. XL 

DR SWIFPS WILL, WITH THE CODICIL 
ANNEXED. 


[These documents are preserved in the Prerogative Office. Henrietta 
Street, Dublin. The uiil is written upon vehum, by the Dean’s 
own hand. The codicil, which is now piiblidicd "for the first 
time, is upon paper. It Is not in the De.afs harnhwriting, 
excepting the date and siumature. The fullowiiig letter to Mra 
Whiteway, never before published, forms an lutroducUon to the 
Will.] 


A Letter of the Dean to Mrs endorsed i// hm^ 

March 1737. Direciions to 3hs IVhUe'icau.^^ 

As soon as you are assured of my death, whether it shall 
happen to be in town or the country, I desire you will go 
immediately to the Deanery, and if I die in the country, I 
desire you will send down a strong coffin, to have my body 
brought to town, and deposited in any dry part of St Pa- 
trick's Cathedral Then you are to take my keys, and find my 
will, aild send for as many of my executors as are in town, and 
in presence of three of tliem have my will read ; and what 
you see therein that relates to yourself, and is to take place 
after my death, you are to do in their presence, first deliver- 
ing my keys to my executors, and then demanding those 
keys to search where my ready money lies, and take it for 
your own use, as my will empow^ers you. But upon their 
notes you are to lend the money to them, for the charges of 
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nay funeral, as directed in my will. Then you are to see 
that one or more of my said executors shall order my plate 
and lioiiseliold goods, and other things of value, and what 
arc lockt up in my scrutoires, cabinets, &c. to be entered in 
a list, and secured in their several places, for my enecutors 
to dispose of them as my will provides. 

You are likewise to deliver the keys 'of all the rooms, cel- 
lars, &c. to my said executors, and often to entreat them to 
come to the Deanery and pursue the directions in my wiil, 

JoNATK. Swift. 


Deanery-house^ March 25, 1737. 


You are to deliver my executors all my bonds, mortgagee, 
and papers relating to money, when they shall have 
agreed where to deposit them with security, taking their 
receipts, 

JoNATH. Swift. 

Deanery-hoiise^ March 25, 1737. 


In the name of GOD, Amen. I Jonathan Swift, doc- 
tor in divinity, and Dean of the cathedral church ot St 
Patrick, Dublin, bein g a t thife_ pres e n JL, Q f smi £ ^L~mind» al- 
though wCiik" in “body, do here make my last will and tes- 
tament, hereby revoking all my former wills. 

Imprimis^ I bequeatii my soul to God, (in humble hopes 
of his mercy through Jesus Christ) and mj" body to the 
earth. And I desire that my body may be buried in the 
great aisle of the said cathedral, on the south side, under 
the pillar next to the monument of primate Narcissus Marsh, 
three days after my decease, as privately as possible, and at 
twelve o’clock at night, and that a black marble of 

feet square, and seven feet from the ground, fixed to 
the wall, may be erected, with the following inscription in 
large letters, deeply cut, and strongly gilded. 

Item^ I give and bequeath to my executors, all my world- 
ly substance, of w^hat nature or kind soever (except such 
part thereof as is herein after particularly devised) for the 
following uses and purposes, that is to say, to^ the intent that 
they, or the survivors or survivor of them, his executors, or 
administrators, as soon as conveniently may be after my 
YOL. I. ^ ^ 
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death, shall turn it all into ready moneys and lay out tli« 
same in purcluibiiig laiicK of inheiilauce in fee simple, si- 
tuate in au} prenmee in Ireland, except Conuauglit, but as 
near to the cjty of Dublin as conveoienlly can be found, 
and not incumbered witlu or subject to ain leases for lives 
ieiiev^a!}le, oi any teiins, for years longer than thirty-one; 
and I desire that a yeaily annuity oft^-eiily pounds sterling, 
out oi' the annual paofits oi’ •'Uch Linds, wlien pui'cliased, 
and out of the yciirly income oi inj said fortune, devised lo 
inv exccutofb, as aforesaid, until such jiinchasc shall be 
made, shall be paid to Rebecca Dingley, of tiic cit\ oi Dub- 
lin. spinster, dining tier liie, by t\so equal half yearly pay- 
ments, on the fea^t </f All Saints, and St Philip, and St 
Jacob, the first paMuent to be made on such oi die said 
fea lb lb dial! happen next after my deadu And that the 
residue of the teaily piofits oi tlu^ said lands, vLen piirchas* 
cd, and until such puichr^e be made, tlie rcbiisue o. the 
yearly income ant! interest my said iortunc cie\iSed as 
aforcbaui, to my executors, bhall be laid out in puivhasing a 
piece of land diuaie near Dr Stec^ens’s liospiuil, or if it 
cannot be there had, somewliore in or near tlic city oi Dub- 
lin, large cnougii for the j^uipij^^cs herein aft( rmentioncd, 
ami in bnildii\^ duna'cm an lio^pital Luge enough for the re- 
ception of as many idiots and lunatjcs as the mnuiai Uirome 
of the said lands and worldly sulwianec shall be biiOlcienl to 
matiuain ; and I desire that the said hospital may be called 
St Patrick’s Hospital, and may bidit in such a manner, 
that another building maj be adtied unlo it, in case the 
endowment thereof shall be enlaiged ; so that the additional 
building may make the wliole cdiiice legidar and complete. 
And ni"y farther will and desire is, lhai wlmi the said hos- 
pital shall be built, the whok' yearly income of the said lands 
am! estate sliall, for c\ej after, be Lud out in providing vic- 
tuals, clothing, medicines, attendance, rad ail other iicces- 
sanes for such iiiiots and lunatics as sIuiU be received into 
the same; and in rcpaiiing and enlarging the building from 
time to time, as there may be occasion. Ai d, it a snilicient 
number of idiots and lunatics cannot readily be iooritl, I 
desire that incurable> may be taken into tiie said hospital to 
cx^nplysuch deficiency; but, that no person .shall be admitted 
into K, that labours under any infectious di .casc ; and that 
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all such idiots, lunatics, and incurables, as shall be received 
into the said hospital, shall constantly live and reside therefn, 
as well in the night, as in tlie dayj and that the salaries of 
agents, receivei's, oflicers, servants, and attendanls, to be 
employed in the business of the said hospilal, shall not in 
the wliole exceed one-fifth part of the clear yearly income 
or revenue thereof. And, I fartlicr desire that my execu» 
tors, the survivors or survivor of them, or the heirs of such, 
shall not have power to demise any part of the said lands so 
to be purchased as aforesaid, but with consent of the lord 
primate, the lord high chancellor, the lord archbishop of 
Dublin, the Dean of Christchurch, the Dean of St Patrick's, 
the physician to tlie state, and the surgeon-general, all for 
the time being, or the greater part of them, under their 
hands in writing ^ and that no leases of any part of the said 
lands shall ever be made other than leases for years not ex- 
ceeding thirty-one, in possession, and not in reversion or 
remainder, and not dipanishablc of waste, whereon shall be 
reserved the best and most improved rents, that can reason- 
ably and moderately, without racking the tenants, be gotten 
for the same, without fine. Provided always, and it is my 
will and earnest desire, that no ler.se of any part of the said 
lands, so to be purchased as aforesaid, shall ever be made to, 
or in tia!st~dbrr-mi^ pa 'i? oii '^ny way concerned In tli^cxe- 
cution ('f lids tru-t, or to, or in trust for, any person any 
way Isolated or allied, either by conrangaiiiity or affinity, to 
any of the persons wdio shall at that time be concerned in the 
execution of this trust : and that, if any leases shall happen 
to be made contrary to my intenlien aijove expre ssed, the 
same shall be utterly void, and of no effect. And I farther 
desire, until the charter herein after mentioned be obtah^ed^ 
my executors, or the survivor or survivors of them, his heirs, 
executors, or administrators, shall not act in tlie execution 
of this trust, but with the consent and approbation of the 
said seven additional trustees, or the greater part of them, 
under their hands in writing, and shall, with such consent 
and approbation as aforesaid, have power, from time to time, 
to make rules, orders, and regulationb, for the government 
and direction of the said hospital. And I make it my 
request to my said executors, that they may, in convenient 
time, apply to his majesty for a charter to incorporate tlieiUg 
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or such of them Jjall be then livnig^ and the said addi- 
tional trustees, for the belter manageuienc and conduct of 
this charity, with a power to p-urchasc lands ^ and to sup- 
pljj, by election, sucli vacancies happcnir.g in the ce-rpora- 
lion, as shall not be supplied by saccession, and such oti^er 
powers as may be thoagijt expedient for die duo execution 
of this trust, according to my intention herein bcfoic expres- 
sed, And, when such charier sLah be obtained, I dedre 
that my executors, or the survivors or survivor of them, or 
the heirs of such survivor, may convey, to the use of such 
corporation, in fee dmplc, for the purposes aforesaid, all 
such lands and tenements as shall be purchased, in manner 
abovcmcnlioncd. Provided always, and it is will and 
intention that my executors, uniii the said charter, and af- 
terwards the corporation, to be hereby incorporated, shall, 
out of the yearly profits of the said lan-ds when purchased, 
and out of the yearly income of my said fortune devised to 
my executors as aforesaid, until such purchas(' be made, 
have power to reimburse theniselves for ail such sums of 
their own money, as they shall necessarily expend in the 
execution of this trust. And that, until the said charier be 
obtained, all acts which shall at any ticae be done in the 
execiuioa of tliis irnsi by dm grcatci pari of luy executors 
ihen living, with the consent oi‘ the greater part of the said 
additional trustees, under their hands in writing, shall be as 
valid and effectual as if all my executors had concuiTcd in 
the same. 

Ilem^ Whereas I purciiased the inheritance of the tithes 
of the parish of Effernock, near Trim, in the county of 
Meath, for two hundred and sixty pounds sterling: 1 be» 
qiiealh the said tithes to the vicars of Laracor, fur the time 
being, that is to say, so long as the prcbcnt Epibcopal reli- 
gion shall continue to be iho natioiiai establidicd faith and 
profession in this kingdom: but, whenever any other form 
of Christian religion shall become the established faith in 
this kingdom, I leave ilie said tithes of Ehernock to be be- 
stowed, as the profits come in, to the poor oi' the said parish 
of Laracor, by a weekly proportion, and by such other offi- 
cers as may then have the power of ilisiribuiing charities to 
the poor of the said parish, while Christianity under any 
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siiape shall be tolerated among us, still excepting professed 
Jews, atheists, and infidels. 

^ Iteni^ Whereas I have some leases of cort'dn houses In 
Kevirj’s-Street, near ibo Dcaneiy-house, bnilt upon the 
Dean’s ground, and one other house now inhabited by Hen- 
ry Land in Deanery-laiu*, alias ?ditrc-a]!evj soine of vJiich 
leases are let for furtv-one years, or forty at least, and not 
yet half expired, I bequeath to jMrs Martha Whiteuay niy 
lease or leases of the said houses ; I aho bequeath to the 
said Martha, my lease, of forty years, of Goodman^ Hold- 
ing, for which I receive ten pounds ])er rruiiiim ; which are 
two houses or more lately built ; I bequeath also to the said 
Martha, the sum of three hundred pounds sterling, to be 
paid her by my executors out of my ready money, or bank- 
bills, immediately after my death, as soon as the executors 
meet. I leave, moreover, to the said ]\iartha, my repeating 
gold watch, my yellow tortoise-shell mufi-box, and her 
choice of four gold-rings, out of seven, w-hich I novr possess, 

Item^ I bequeath to -Mrs Mary Sv/ift, alias Harrison, 
daughter of the said T\rartlin, my plain gold- watch made by 
Quare, to whom also I give my Japan writing-desk, bestow- 
ed to me by my lady Vd'ovsley, my square tortoise-shell 
snuff-box, richly line d nr t d .. iajfiid witl i gulLl, giVeir ' Tc riiTe by 
the right honourable Henrietta, now countess of Oxford, 
and the seal with a pegasus, given to me by the countess of 
Granville. * 

item^ I bequeath to Mr Ffolliot Whiteway, eldest son of 
tlie aforesaid Martha, who is bred to be an attorney, the 
sum of sixty pounds, as also five pounds to be laid out in the 
purchase of such law-books as the honourable krr Justice 
Lyndsay, Mr Stannard, or ]\Zr M’Aulay, shall judge proper 
for him. 

Item^ I bequeath to Mr John Wliilev/ay, youngest son 


» This beautiful seal has been engraved for this edition of SwifiS Works 
from a drawing by the ingenious Mr Banker of Dublni. The sotting is a 0- 
•^iire of Pegasus in gold, covered with ^'\hile enamel ; tl;e wu.j.s, iiuiue, eais, 
eves, tail, and hoofs, (left) gold. The mount colouro<l in enamel, like stone ; 
between the wings of Pegasus, there is a siiiall gold rmg by ’^vhich it may bn 
jiendant. 

The Appollo and Lyre are engraved (intaglio,) on a very tine oolomed 
carnelian ; the workmanship very beanufiil, but the design 
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of tlic said ?vlartha, who is to be brought up a siirgGon^ the 
sum of one liimdreil pounds, in order to qualiiy hbn for a 
biirgcoii, bin under the direction of bis inollier . vvhich said 
sum of one himdrod pounds is to be p^dd to Mrs Wbiieway^ 
in belialf of her said son John, oat ol the arrears uhicb shall 
be due to me irom my church livings (except those of the 
Deanery tithes, which are now let to the Rev* Doctor 
Wiison,) as soon as the said arrears can be paid to mv exe- 
cutors. I also leave the said John five pounds to be laid 
out in buying such pliysical or chirurgical books as Doctor 
Grattan and Mr Nichols shedl think fit for him. 

Item^ I bequeath to IMrs Ann Ridgeuaw, new in ray fa- 
mily, the profits of the leases of tivo liooses let to John 
Cownly, for forty years, of which only eight or nine arc ex- 
pired, for w'hich the said Cownicy payeth me nine pounds 
sterling for rent, yearly. I also bequeath to llie said Anne, 
the sum of one liuiidred pounds sterling, to be paid her by 
my executors in six weeks after my decease, out of whatever 
money or bank-bills I may possess when I die ; as also three 
gold-rings, the remainder of the seven above-mentioned, 
after Mrs Whiteway hath made her choice of four: and ail 
my small pieces of jdate, not exceeding in weight one ounce 
and one tlnrd part of an ounce. 

Item^ I bequeath to my dearest friend Alexander Pope of 
Twickenham, Esq. my picture in miniature, drawn by Zinck, 
of Robeit late Earl of Oxford. 

Item^ I leave to Edwanl, now Earl of Oxford, my seal of 
Julius Csesar, as also another seal, supposed to be a young 
Hercules, both very choice antiques, and set in gold | both 
which I choose to bestow to the said Earl, because they be- 
longed to her late most excellent Majesty Queen Anne, of 
ever glorious, iramoi’tal. and truly pious memory, the real 
nursing-mother of her kingdoms. 

Itevi^ I leave to the Reverend Mr James Stopford, vicar 
of Finglass, my picture of King Charles the First, drawm by 
Vandyck, which was given to me by the said James \ also, 
my large picture of birds, which was given to me by Tho- 
mas Earl of Pembroke. 

Iteniy I bequeath to the reverend Mr Robert Grattan, 
prebendary of St Aiuloen’s, iny gold bottle-screw, which he 
gave me, and my strong box, on condition of his giving the 
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Sole use of the said box to his brother Dr James Grattan, 
during the life of the said Doctor, who hath more occasion 
for it, and the second best beaver hat 1 shall die possessed 
of. 

Iterrij I bequeath to John Grattan, prebendary of 
Clonmethan, mj silver-box in which the freedom of the city 
of Cork was presented tome; In which I desire the said 
John to keep the tobacco he usually cheweth, called pig» 
tail. 

Item^ I bequeath all my horses and nmres to the reverend 
Mr John Jackson, vicar of Sanlry, logetiier with dl my 
horse furniture ; lamenting that I had not credit enough 
with any chief governor (since the change oi‘ times) to get 
some additional church prelermeut for so vntuoii^ and w^or- 
thy a gentleman. I also leave him in\ third best b-^aver 
hat. 

Item^ I bequeath to the reverend Doctor Francis Wilson, 
the works of Plato in three folio volumes, the Earl of Cla- 
rendon’s History in three folio volumes, and my best Bible ; 
together with ihirieen small Persian pictures in the drawing- 
room, and the small silver tankard given to me by the con- 
tribution of some friends, whose names are engraved at the 
bottom pf jhe^said^ tankard. 

Item^ i bequeath To~tEeEarlofOrrery, "the enamelled sil- 
ver plates to distinguish bottles of wine by, given to me by his 
excellent lady, and the half-length picture of the late Coun- 
tess of Orkney in the drawing-room. 

lieyn^ I bequeath to Alexander i^PAiilay, Esq. the gold- 
box in which the freedom of the city of Dublin was present- 
ed to me, as a testimony of the esteem and love I have for 
him on account of his great learning, fine natural parts, un- 
affected piety and benevolence, and his truly honourable 
zeal in defence of the legal rights of the clergy, in opposi- 
lion to all their unprovoked oppressors. 

IteUy I bequeath to Deane Swift, Esq. ray large silver stan- 
dish, consisting of a large silver-plate, an ink-pot, a sand- 
box and bell of the same metal. 

Item^ I bequeath to Mrs Mary Barber, the medal of Queen 
Anne and Prince George, which she iurmerly gave me. 

Item^ I leave to the reverend Mr John Worrall, my best 
beaver-bat. 
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Item^ I bequeatli to the reverend Doctor Patrick Delany^ 
my medal of Qaeeii Aime in silver, and on the reverse, the 
Bishops of England kneeling before her most sacred Ma- 
jesty. 

Jtem^ I bequeath to the reverend Mr James King, pre- 
bendary of Tipper, my large gilded medal of King Charles 
the First, and on the reverse^ a crown of martyrdom with 
other devices. My will, nevertheless, is, that if any of the 
abovementioned legatees should die before me, that then, and 
in that case, the respective legacies to them bequeathed, shall 
revert to myself, and become again subject to my disposal. 

Item^ Whereas I have the lease of a field in trust for me, 
commonly called the Vineyard, let to the reverend Doc- 
tor Francis Corbet, and the trust declared by the said Doc- 
tor ; the said field, with some land on this side of the road, 
making in all about three acres, for which I pay yearly to 
the Dean and chapter of Si Patriclds. ^ 

Whereas I have built a strong w^all round the said piece 
of ground, eight or nine feet high, faced on the south as- 
pect with brick, which cost me above six hundred pounds 
sterling : and, likewise, another piece of ground as afore- 


* Mis Piikmgton's description of NaboUi’s Viaeyardj js probably correct, 
tbougb tiie mode 112 which it is given may be apoc»}|)haI. “ PH send for your 
husband,” said the Dean, to dine with us, aud in tue jjf^.eantmie we’ll and 
take a walk in Nabotsds vineyard,” — Wheiemay dial be, Sis?” said she* 
Why, fi garden,” said die Dean, “ I chealed one of rny neighbours out of.” 
When ihey entered the garden, or lather the field, winch was squdie, asid en- 
closed wuth a Slone v;all, the Dean asked her iiow she iiked “ "Why, pi ay, 
Sn,” said she, whae is Ibe garden?” “ Look oehnid you,” said he. She 
did so 5 and observed the souih wall wvis lined wiih buck, and a great uuniber 
of fnnt bees pkmied aganist U, which bung Ihen m Idossuin, looked very 
beautiful, “What aio yon so iiitcni on?” said tf.e Dean. “The opening 
bloom,” replied she j which bi ought WJJoi’s Imes to her remembraaice, 

“ Hope wads upon the fiowhy pnme.” 

“ Oh !” re|>Iied lie, “ you are in a poetical vein ; I thought yon had been 
taking notice of niy wall It is the best in Ireland. When the masons were 
building il, (as most tradesmen die rogues,) I watched ih.em very close, and 
as often as they could, they put iu a rotten stone ; of which however 1 took 
no notice, iintii they had built thice 01 foai perches beyond it. Now, as I 
am an absolute monarch in the liberties, and kmg of the labble, my way with 
theta was, to have the wall thrown down to the place where I obseived the 
sotten stone; and by doing so five oi six times, the workmen were at last 
convinced it was then interest to be honest.” 
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saklj of half an acre^ acljoing tlie burial-place, cailccl the 
Cabbage-gardens now tcnantod by William Whites garden- 
er : my Will i&s that the ground enclosed by foe great wall 
may be sold for the remain dor of the lease, at the highest 
price my executors can get for it, in belief and hopes, that 
the said price will exceed three hundred pounds al die low- 
est value : for which my successor in the Deanery shall have 
the first refusal ^ and, it is my earnest desire, that the suc- 
ceeding Deans and chopleiA may preserve the said vineyard 
and piece of land adjoining, where the said Wliite now 
liveth, so as to be always in the hands of the succeeding 
Deans during their office, by each Dean lessening onc-foiirth 
of the purchase money lo each succeeding Dean, and for no 
more than the present rent. 

And I appoint the Flonourable Robert Lindsay, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Conimoa Picas ; Henry Single- 
ton, Esq. Prime Sergeant to his Majesty 5 the Reverend 
Doctor Patrick D..lany, Chancellor of Si Patrickfs ; fue Re- 
verend Doctor Francis Wibon, Prebendary of Kilmactol- 
way ; Eaton Staniiard, Esq. Recorder of the city of Dub- 
lin I the Reverend Mr Robert Gratcan, Pf’ebendary of St 
Audoeifis 5 the Reverend Mr John Grattan, Prebendary 
of Clonmethan ; the Roveroncl >lr James Siepfor d, Vicar 
of Finglass hthelle'verend 'Mr James ifmg, rrcbeifdBry of 
Tipper 5 and, Alexander M^Aulay, Esq. ; my executors. 

in witness whereof, 1 have iiercimto set niy hand and 
seal, and published and declared this as my last Will and 
Testament, this third day of May, one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fcrlyc 

Jonathan Swift. 

Signed^ sealed^ and i^nhUslied^ hj the above-named 
Jonathan Swift, m Fresence of Us^ voho have 
subscribed, our names in his Presemw 

Jo. Wynne. 

Jo. Rochfort. 

William Dimkin. 
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CODICIL TO THE WILL OF BEAN SWIFT ; 

Which it is believed was never published m any edition rp the 
Life or Works of the Dean of St Patrick's. 


[Dr Barrett, who has obue'O^I^^ giYCPme this co^py, ha-I not 
with it w'heu he piEbhsiji^d his Es^ay oa tha Early Part of 
the Life of Snift.”] 


In the name of Gotl Amen. I Jonathan Swift, Doctor in 
Divinity, and Dean of the Cathedral Church of St Patrick’s 
Dublin, being weak in body but sound in mind, do make 
this Codicil part of my last will and testament, and do ap- 
point this writing to have the same force and effect thereof 
Whereas the Right Honourable Theopliiliis, Lord New- 
town, deceased, did, by his last will and testament, bequeath 
unto Anne Brent a legacy of twenty pounds sterling a year 
during her life, in consideration of the long and faithful ser- 
vice of her the said Anne : And whereas the said AnnCp 
since the death of the said Lord Newtown, did intermarry 

with Anthony Rid^ewny, of the city of Dublin, Cabinet- 
maker ; and that the said Anthony Ridgeway and Anne his 
■wife, for valuable considei’ations, did grant and assign unto 
me, the said Dr Swift, the said annuity or rent charo-e of 
twenty pounds sterling, per annum, to hold to me, my ex* 
cutors, and administrators, during the life of the said Anne; 
and the said Anthony Ridgeway being since dead ; Now I 
the said Dr Swift, do hereby devise and bequeath unto the 
Reverend Dr John Wynne, chanter of St Patrick’s Dublin, 
the Reverend Mr James King, Curate of St Bridget’s, Dub- 
lin, and the Reverend Dr Francis Vdillson, Prebendary of 
Kilmactolway, and the survivor or survivors of them, their 
heirs, executors, and administrators, the said annuity or 
yearly rent charge of twenty pounds sterling, per annum ; 
devised by the said Lord Newtown to the said Anne, to 
have, receive, and enjoy the same during the life of the said 
Anne, to the uses, intents, and purposes herein after spe- 
cified 9 that is to say, it is my vrill, that my said trustees, and 
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die survivor or survivors of them^ liis, and their heirs, exe* 
■CLitors, and ad iniai'' raters, shall, (so soon after as they shall 
hfive r'.coived the annaity, or any part thereof, as conveni- 
ently a*- they can,) pay or cause to be paid unto the said 
Anne Ridgeway, the said annuity of twenty pounds sterling, 
per annum, during her life. In witness where.J, I, the said 
Dr Jonathan Swift, have hereunto set my hand and seal, 
and published this Codicil, as part of ray last will and testa* 
ment, this fifth day of May, 1740. 

Jonathan Swupt. 

Sig7t€(l, sealed^ and puhlhhed in f rejoice of us^ 
who imtnessed this codicil^ in presence of Ihi 
said testator. 

John Lyon, 

William Dankin, 

Roger Kendrick. 


PRESENT STATE OF ST PATRlCiv’S HOSPITAL. 

It liuiy blTirTt^resrliig toi liu Tirade, r cu k ‘r ww aa aQ^hi^^-<>f 
the history and present state of the Hospital, for the founda- 
tion of which Swift bequeathed his fortune. 

It has been observed in the Memoirs, that Oxmantown- 
Green was at one time proposed for the site of the intended 
asylum, (See page 444.) But this plan was laid aside, and 
the building, as directed by Swift, in his will, was erected in 
the vicinity of Dr Stephen's Hospital, adjoining to James’s 
Street, in the city of Dublin. The Dean is said to have ob- 
served, that if it could be made to reach from thence to the 
Phoenix Park, there would be always a sufiicient number of 
occupants. 

The trustees were incorporated by charter, 5th August 
1746. Tlie funds bequeathed by the Dean being found in- 
adequate to complete the building on the scale intended, they 
were augmented by contributions and legacies of well-dispos- 
ed persons, and in 1757 the asylum was opened for re- 
ception of patients. The building, as it stands at present, 
forms a parallelogram, of which one of the more narrow 
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sides is still open. The Hospital consists of three stories | the 
female wards to the west of the biulding> ranging from sooth 
to northj and the wards for men toward the east, and rang- 
ing to the same points. The basement contains the offices 
necessary for the establishment. The cells are one hundred 
and sixty-nine in iiumbcrj and the health of the unhappy 
patients is provided for by six separate galleries for exercisej 
which can be heated or ventilated according to the season of 
the year, and ai^e kept in the highest order- These galleries 
open upon gardens, and airing grounds, which the patients 
occupy when the nature of their cases will permit, I am in- 
formed, that the utmost order and cleanliness prevails 
throughout this asylum, and that the unfortunate inhabitants 
are, upon no occasion whatever, subjected to punishment or 
severity. The Hospital, like the Bedlam of London, was 
formerly open to the public, but no visitors are now admitted 
without a ticket from one of the Governors. 

In order to maintain this extensive establishment, it was 
found necessary to admit patienrs of the better ranks as 
boarders at different rates, according to their circumstances. 
There are at present in the hospital thirteen patients of the 
first class, at one hundred guineas per year ; forty-one board- 
ers of the second class, at sixty guineas per year 5 six respecta- 
ble females maintained as boarders, but without cxpencej fifty- 
one paupers in the female, and fifty two in the male wmrds 5 — . 
amounting in all to one hundred and sixty-three patients. 

From the funds becpaeatlied by the Bean,-' and by various 
other testators, particularly Sir Bicbard Levinge, Bart. Dr 
Sterne Bishop of Ciogher, Reverend John Worral, Dr 
Joshua Pullen, and others, the endowment cf the Trinity 
Hospital, amounts to L. 2500 a-year. Yarioos grants have 
been madeby the Irish parliament, amountingin all toL, SOC© 
for the purpose of discharging debt and enlarging the estab- 
lishment. The annual expenditure of the Hospital amounts 
to L. 5500 yearly, which is faithfully and joJiciousiy laid 
cut for the benevolent purposes of the institution. 

These particulars are abridged from the information fur- 
nished to Mr liartstonge by the Reverend Dean Keating 
of St Patrick’s, whose uoremitiiog attention to this excei« 
lent charity is beyond all praise, and by Mr Campbell^ 
the present Master of the Hospital, whose judicious and hu- 
mane management ouaht not to be fora'ottea in this place. 
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THE GHAPACTER OF DOCTOR SWIFT, AFTER HIS DEATH. 

October 215 ^ 1734 , 

On Saturday last^ died, at the Deanery- 
House in Kevin Street, 

The Rev, JONATHAN SWIFT, D. D, 

Dean oi St PatriclJs Dublin : 

The greatest genius that this or perhaps any other age 
or nation ever produced. 

His indefatigable application to siody in his earlier 
days, induced a total dejrrivaiion of his 
understanding, in which state he has 
continued for some years past. 

Hi. writings. 

Which must be admired as long as the Englislt 
language continues to l)e iindeiMood, 

Are remarkable for a vein of wit and humour, 
Which runs through the whole of them without 
exception, and which is not to be met wdtii 
in those of any other author. 

His satire, though poignanc, was intended rather to 
reform than ridicule : 

“ was j- 

His thoughts new and pleasing % 

His style chaste and polished : 

His verse smooch and flowing. 

In his private character he w^as no less excellent : 

His conversation was a Ways pleasant and agreeable ; 
He w'as pious without hypocrisy, 

Virtuous williGUt ausleritv. 

And benefleent without ostentation. 

As he loved hi. country, 

So he was ever watchful of its interest, 

And zealous to promote it. 

No wonder then, 

That, with ihe.e qualifications and endowments^ 

He became the delight of his countrymen, 

And the admiration of foreigners. 

In short, it may with justice be said, 

That he was a great and good man. 

An honour to his country, and to human nature. 
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A PORTRAIT OF DB SWIFT., 

Presented to the University of Oxford by the late John Bar-^ 
hey^ Esq, is placed in the Picture Gallery theie^ mth ihh 
Inscription .• 


JONATHAN SWIFTj 
DECAN. R. PATRJC- BVBL. 

EFFIGIEM VIKI MVSIS AMICISSIMI, 
INGENIO PRORSVS SSBI PEOPHIO CELEBEREIMI^ 
Vr IPSVM SVIS OXONIENSiBVS ALIgVATENVS 
REDONARETj 

PARIETEM HABERE VOLVIT BODLEIANVM^ 

. A. D. MDCCXXXIXj 
lOHANNES BARBERj AKMIGEE, 
ALDERMANNVSj 

NEC ITA PRIDEM PRAETOR LONDIKENSIS. 


In English : 

JONATHAN SWIFT, 

DEAN OF ST PATRICK'Sv DUBLIN. 

TIjI;^ pOlLi^iC of tllO iViusCb' Iritlid, 

Of a happy turn of wit, poculiar to himself, 

That he might iu seme sort be restored to his Oxford 
Friends, 

Was placed in the wall of the Bodleian gallejy* 

A. D. MDrcxxxix, 

At the desire ot John Barber, Esquire, 
Alderman, and some lime Lord Mayor oi London. 


Dr Stopford, bishop of Cloyne, who always acknowledged 
that he owed every step of Jus pn-forment entirely to wwft, 
paid the following tribute to the memory of hi's deceased 
friend and benefactor ; — 

memorije jonath. swift, s. 

Quem vivum ex auimo cokiit, araico liceat mortiium 
deflere, atque hoc qualicunque fungi muneie. 
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A. C. 1745 Octobris die 19^^^ obiit Jonatiiak Swift 
Decaous Ecckbiai Catbedralis Sancti Patricii Diiblinicnsis j 
Yixit aiuios septuagiiiia septum, dccem menses^ 19 dich, 

Vir ultra quum hoiDim coiicessum vkletaiq maximis 
ornatus vlrtutibus. Vires ingenii miraud^ potius, qiiam a 
quoqiiam exoptandas ; qua^ exercait prsecipue in politicis & 
poetica. 

liicorruptus inter pessimos mores ; rnagni ntque con- 
stantis animi 5 iibertatis semper studiobbimus, alqoe nostri 
rcipLiblic^ status, a Gothis quondam sapienter instituti, 
laudator perpetuus, propugnator accrrimiis. Cujus tameii 
forinam, anibitn & largitione atico fedatam ut vix nunc dig- 
iiosci possit, saepius indignabuiidus plorabat. 

Patriae amore flagrans soitem Fliberniae, quolies dede- 
vit ! quoties laboranti siibveiiit ! Testis epistolec iilae nun- 
quam interiturse, quibiis, insuiam misere Jabaatem, jamque 
juga ahenea subeuntem, erexit, confinnavlt ; impiis inimicc- 
rum conatibus fortiter infractis, prostratis. 

Privatam si inspicias vitam, cum illo gratias, lepores, 
sales interiisse dicasj quibus suavissmie sernioncs conditi, 
summo tamen cum dccore, utpotc cui unice propositum, 
quod veruni, quod decens, amicis, et civibus suis assidue 



‘‘ Nec levior flag It i on? ni \ index, ftaiides, ambrilonei::^ 

avaritiam, dictis acerrime laccravil, exemplo feliciter op- 
presbit 

Erga bonos coinis, libcralis, plus, commodis amicorum 
anxie inserviens ; propaiipcribus semper sollicitus 5 quorum 
egestati in hac urbe mire consuluit, peciinia mutuo data in- 
fimis artificiim, in rata, eaque exigna poruone per septima» 
nas repend^nda, unde multi paupertati jam buccumbciites, 
sese pauiatim expedierunt. 

Idem, absiinentiae exemplar antiquum, parce atque du- 
riter rem famliiarem adinnubtravit; quarqim sibi inutiles 
spernebat opes, sedulo tamen comparatas, doinui bospitali 
cond^ udm, moiieiis magnifice ]ega\it : ubi idiotm et liinatici, 
collau moneris ignari, pie semper tiactarcntur. 

Hie vir, Taiitus,lalibque, Cjui vividis ingenii viiibus longe 
genus bumanum superabat, a civibus iiigratis diu negicctiib, 
magnatiim invidiam ssepius, graiiam vix iinquam expcrtiis, 
trifrinta duos annos latiiit in Eliboniia, niillo ultra decana- 

o 
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turn iiisigrjitiis titulo ; quod lafflen iili pro vctls accidisse in- 
ter amicoM coiislatj quippe cid semper in ore crat ; non lam 
xeferre, geoere lionorum sis ornatna^ quam s^quibus el 
inter qiios* 

Tandem seiiiOj atque intoleranclis capitis dolor ibiss coii« 
fectus, mcDtCj iiieiiiOiiag seiisii pauLitim dcficicntibus^ jam- 
que penitiis cxtinclLs, per qnatiior postremos vitse annos^ 
ter mcsrenlcs amico'^ raoriiius vixit ; quern tamca omni kudo 
cligiiissimuin rite consecrant diviwa logenii liimina,’’ 


XxVD or VOLUMh }\ 


Pnnled by O. Eamsaiy U Ce. 
Bdioborglj, i&14. 



